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PREFATORY NOTE. 


I have found it impossible to divest these notes of the 
form in which they were originally written—that of anno- 
tations upon Professor Jebb’s commentary on the Oedipus. 
I trust however that it will be understood that, if their form 
is to some extent controversial, their purpose and spirit are 
not so. Necessarily, I have noted points of difference rather 
than of agreement. It is therefore the more necessary that I 
should express here, once for all, my deep sense of the debt 
which I and all lovers of Sophocles owe to Professor Jebb for 
' his great commentary on the great play. It appears to me 
that all future exegesis of the Oedipus must centre in his 
magnificent edition; and it is as a gleaner in his field that I 
offer my contribution, and abide his judgment of its worth. 


R. WHITELAW. - 


August, 1885. 
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NOTES ON THE ΟΕΡΙΡΌΣΝ REX OF SOPHOCLES. 


Inne 2. Is the evidence for θοάζειν = θάσσειν enough 
to outweigh the ten passages in Euripides where it means 
‘festinare’? Plut. Mor. 22 E is distinct in its favour; but 
Etym. M. 460. 10 (διὰ τέ προσθακεῖτε τάσδε τὰς ἕδρας ; τί 
προσχρήζετε ταύταις ταῖς ἕδραις ) whether we insert 7 or 
not, must be understood to offer a choice between the two 
interpretations: while the passages from Empedocles and 
Aeschylus admit fairly (as Prof. Jebb has shown) of either 
meaning. Hermann’s rendering ‘ Cur tanto studio hic sessum 
venitis?’ seems sufficiently to meet Prof. Jebb’s objection 
that θοάζειν ‘to hasten’ is inconsistent with ‘the primary 
notion of a fixed attitude’ in ἕδρας. May not τίνας ἕδρας τάσδε 
θοάζετε = τί σπεύδετε καθέζεσθαι δεῦρο (as Thuc. iii. 30 πρὸς 
τὰ ἱερὰ ἱκετῶν καθεζομένων with aoristic meaning of καθέ- 
ζεσθαι ‘to come and sit’)? 

14, The rendering ‘dealings (of men) with immortals’ 
is not unsuitable to δαιμόνων συναλλαγαῖς in this place ; but 
does not suit 960 νόσου συναλλαγῇ, and still less Oed. 
Col. 410 ποίας φανείσης, ὦ τέκνον, cvvaddayns; unless 
συναλλαγὴ νόσου is ‘a dealing with sickness, and συναλ- 
λαγῆς in Oed. Col. 1. ο. Ξε συναλλαγῆς Θηβαίων ‘a dealing 
with Thebans’ (but then is φανείσης the right word ?). Rather 
in all three passages, as here, συναλλαγὴ implies a contrast 
with συμφορά. Here ‘visitations of heaven’ (Sarovar subj. 
gen. ‘when gods combine events,’ ‘regulate and dispose them 
according to their pleasure’): 960.‘visitation of sickness’ 
(νόσου gen. def.,‘ divine or providential arrangement in the 
form of sickness’): Oed. Col. 410 ‘conjuncture of events’ 
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willed and arranged by heaven (φανείσης disclosed then, but 
now hidden and unforeseen: Oedipus is questioning Ismene 
about the oracle). Elsewhere Sophocles uses the word of 
men, but still with an active meaning: At. 732 ἀνδρῶν yepov- 
των ἐν συναλλαγῇ λόγου ‘mediation’ (where, of the two 
genitives ἀνδρῶν y. is subjective, as δαιμόνων here, λόγου 
gen, def. as νόσου 960): and Trach. 845 ὀλεθρίαισι συναλλα- 
yais [not ‘converse’] ‘it came to pass (she did the deed) 
with a fatal desire to win back her husband’s love’ (= στένει 
ἃ ἐποίησεν ὀλεθρίως συναλλάσσουσα ἑαυτῇ τὸν πόσιν). 


43, ἀλκήν τιν᾽ εὑρεῖν ἡμίν, εἴτε του θεῶν 

φήμην ἀκούσας, εἴτ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς οἶσθά που. 

Prof. Jebb translates “to find for us some succour, 
whether by the whisper of a god thou knowest it, or haply 
as in the power of man”: with note “‘help obtainable 
from a man’: not ‘ knowest from a man’ (as thy informant) : 
this would be παρὰ or πρὸς ἀνδρός." The note continues 
“So in Od. 6.12 θεῶν ἄπο μήδεα εἰδώς = ‘with wisdom 
inspired by gods,’ not ‘having learned wisdom from (the lips 
of) gods’”: i.e. we are to take θεῶν ἄπο with μήδεα and not 
with εἰδώς. Granting it, and taking ἀπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς with ἀλκήν, 
why not here also ‘help inspired by (suggested by) a man’ ? 
But I see no reason against connecting ἀπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς with 
οἶσθα. Is not the use of ἀπὸ in ἀπ᾽ οἰωνῶν μαθὼν 398, 
(cp. ἀπ᾽ οἰωνῶν φάτιν 310, am’ οἰωνῶν ἔχων 395), denoting 
the source of the information, exactly the same as that in 
712 χρησμὸς ἦλθεν, οὐκ ἐρῶ | Φοιβοῦ γ᾽ ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, τῶν δ᾽ 
ὑπηρετῶν amo? And, if ἀπ᾽ οἰωνῶν μαθών, ΜὮΏΥ not am 
ἀνδρὸς μαθών, or εἰδώς 1 

44. ὡς τοῖσιν ἐμπείροισι καὶ τὰς ξυμφορὰς 

ζώσας ὁρῶ μάλιστα τῶν βουλευμάτων. 


Prof. Jebb translates “For I see that, when men have 
been proved in deeds past, the issues of their counsels, too, 
most often have effect”: with note “Men who have become 
ἔμπειροι are apt to be also (καὶ) prudent in regard to the 
future. Past facts enlighten the counsels which they offer 
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on things still uncertain. The words éuzretpoucs and Bov- 
λευμάτων imply the antithesis (a) between past and future, 
(b) between ἔργα and λόγοι." 

This seems to me to exaggerate, without solving, the 
difficulty of the καί. καὶ is made to emphasize a twofold 
contrast which is not expressed, but at best implied in ἐμπεί- 
poto.—and words have to be introduced into the translation 
to express it. I would rather say simply that καὶ is dlatie, 
(like, e.g., Philoct. 13 ἀκμὴ γὰρ οὐ μακρῶν ἡμῖν λόγων, | μὴ καὶ 
μάθῃ μ᾽ ἥκοντα) : ‘the man of experience, he is withal (= he 
is therefore) the successful adviser. [It has been suggested 
to me that καὶ emphasizes tas ξυμφορὰς with this meaning 
—‘the results also of the counsels of such men abide, ‘their 
plans not only look well but work well” But this implies 
‘not only the plans (look well) but their results abide,’ since 
there is no sense in which it can be said that a plan abides 
(€7) but its results do not. So that in this way again καὶ 
would emphasize a contrast obscurely hinted.] 

I venture to think, however, that Prof. Kennedy’s and 
Mr Shilleto’s version, ‘comparisons’ (or ‘combinations’ or 
‘conferences’) ‘of counsels, not only is fully justified by 
Aesch. Pers. 528 (πιστοῖσι πιστὰ συμφέρειν βουλεύματα), 
but gives the only satisfactory meaning of the words. The 
common meaning of συμφορὰ is an accident, a contingency. 
We have seen it above contrasted with συναλλαγαὶ δαιμόνων. 
And in Thue. i. 140 we have τὰς ξυμφορὰς )( τὰς γνώμας, and 
τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν πραγμάτων )( Tas διανοίας τοῦ ἀνθρώπου: 
a contrast emphasized by the words which follow—évozrep καὶ 
τὴν τύχην, ὅσα ἂν Tapa λόγον ξυμβῇ, εἰώθαμεν αἰτιῶ- 
σθαι. Again, συμφορὰ followed by a genitive (with whatever 
meaning) is quite unusual. I know no example of it, except 
συμφοραὶ βίου (Oed, R. 30, and Humen. 1020), and these 
two, with πραγμάτων and βουλευμάτων. And συμφοραὶ 
πραγμάτων, ‘the way in which things come together, are 
combined to a result,’ (cp. συνενεχθῆναι = συμβῆναι: e.g. 
Thue. i. 23 παθήματα ξυνηνέχθη γενέσθαι,) hardly justifies 
συμφοραὶ βουλευμάτων, ‘the way in which counsels turn 
out’; if it does not rather point to the other meaning, 
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‘combinations of counsels (when men confer). We want an 
example of τὸ βούλευμα εὖ (or κακῶς) συνήνεγκε. (or συνη- 
νέχθη). It would be like saying συνέβη instead of ἀπέβη. 

I quite admit that τὰς συμφορὰς τῶν βουλευμάτων in 
this sense is unusual, but so I think it is (to say the least) in 
the other. And therefore what Prof. Jebb says so forcibly 
and ingeniously about the order of the words (p. 289) does 
really apply to either interpretation. The genitive (in either 
case) modifies unexpectedly the meaning of τὰς ξυμφοράς, 
and we do not understand the sentence until we are in 
possession of the whole of the second line. Any hearer in 
the theatre would think, it seems to me, when the first verse 
was spoken, that ξυμφορὰς meant ‘accidents’ On the other 
hand, the arrangement of words in a Greek sentence (though 
far less artificial than that of Latin) does certainly often 
imply, as compared for instance with our own language, 
a much greater amount of attention on the part of the 
hearer, and a habit of suspending the judgment until the 
whole sentence was out. And, though τῶν βουλευμάτων 
does not follow τὰς ξυμφορὰς immediately, ζώσας does, and | 
warns the hearer not to be ina hurry. For what could be 
the meaning of ‘I see that accidents abide’ ? 

I entirely agree with Prof. Jebb in thinking that ζώσας 
means “have effect,” “are operative” (do not perish, are not 
abortive). Only, this seems more appropriate to the ‘counsels’ 
(‘conference of counsels’ = counsels arrived at after consulting 
others) than to their ‘issues.’ 

Lastly, Prof. Jebb objects to this interpretation of τὰς 
ξυμφορὰς as unsuitable to the spirit and tone of the speech. 
“Can we,” he asks, “imagine the Priest of Zeus giving his 
peerless sovereign so strong a hint to consult other men ?” 
I answer that the hint has been given already (in εἴτ᾽ da’ 
ἀνδρὸς οἶσθά που), and that the Priest in fact apologises here 
for the suggestion that Oedipus shall not rely entirely upon 
his own unaided wisdom—as when, γνώμῃ κυρήσας, he solved 
the riddle of the Sphinx—or even upon himself as the favoured 
recipient of communications from the gods. ‘For, he says, 
‘you need not fear that, if you consult others, you sink to 
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their level. Even in conference, though inter pares, you will 
still, by virtue of your experience, be primus. There are 
more ways than one in which the experienced man may prove 
his superior wisdom. He may do this unaided: he may do it 
also in conference with others,’ 

98. μηδ᾽. ἀνήκεστον τρέφειν. Hardly “not to harbour 
that which is. past cure.” Rather ‘to make it incurable by 
harbouring it’ or ‘to harbour it irremediably. Prof. Jebb 
objects that “the guilt was incurred long ago.” Certainly, 
and ‘it 7s incurable, Creon says, ‘as long as we harbour it.’ 

153. There seems to be hardly sufficient ground for 
saying that Triclinius is wrong in explaining ἐκτέταμαι by 
ἐκπέπληγμαι. ‘lam racked’ and ‘I am prostrated’ (by dread) 
are equally good in themselves; and in favour of the latter is 
Med. 585, whereas it does not appear that ἐκτείνω is elsewhere 
used, either literally or metaphorically, for παρατείνω in the 
sense ‘to rack’ or ‘torture.’ 

155. τί μοι ἢ νέον ἢ περιτελλομέναις ὥραις πάλιν ἐξα- 
νύσεις χρέος. Prof. Jebb translates “what thing thou wilt 
work for me, perchance unfelt before, perchance returning in 
the fulness of the years”: and explains “Are we to suffer 
some new plague...or are we to be visited by a recurrence of 
plagues suffered.in past years ?” 

But the Chorus ask, not what they are to suffer, but what 
the oracle says about the plague which they are now suffering. 

χρέος ‘something incumbent’: commonly ‘a debt’: El. 74 
‘business, ‘duty, Oed. Col. 235 ‘obligation, ‘burthen,’ ‘guilt,’ 
ib. 252 ‘tie’ (necessitudo). 

ἀνύειν (or ἐξανύειν) seems to be used by Sophocles of the 
god or prophet who utters the command or the prediction 
authoritatively, decisively, effectually. Cp. Oed. Col. 454 
pavTeia...apoi Φοῖβος ἤνυσέν ποτε (the oracle spoken of being 
the same as that.referred to in 92,93; which the intelligence 
brought by Ismene explains); and Antig. 1178 ὦ μάντι, 
τοὔπος ὡς dp’ ὀρθὸν ἤνυσας (the prophet could hardly be said 
to ‘bring to pass’ his own prediction): but ἤνυσεν Ved. R. 720 
‘brought it to pass.’ 

Hence the meaning may be either (1) ‘What requirement— 
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new or old—wilt thou enact for us?’ i.e. Is there something 
special in the circumstances which calls for an unexampled 
atonement, or must we revert to the old traditional methods 
of purification, employed in former times when the land has 
been stricken as now with plague ?—or (2) ‘What guilt wilt 
thou announce?’ [ future, ‘we shall hear thee enact’ or 
‘announce, when the answer is disclosed:] ie. Why are we 
plagued? Is it “for some recent impiety” or “on account of 
some old defilement”? χρέος as in Oed. Col. 235. 

101. κυκλόεντ᾽ ἀγορᾶς θρόνον. Prof. Jebb’s note is 
“= κυκλοέσσης ἀγορᾶς θρόνον, a throne in the centre of the 
agora; cp. Ant. 793 νεῖκος ἀνδρών ξύναιμον, Trach. 993 ὦ 
Knvaia κρηπὶς βωμῶν." But in these and so many other 
cases the adjective, though transferred, is not inappropriate. 
“Surrounding throne of the Agora” for “throne surrounded 
by the Agora” seems impossible. Why may not Sophocles 
say what he seems to say, that the Agora is Athene’s throne 
(she sits enthroned above it), and that its form is (altogether 
or in part) circular? 

172. οὔτε τόκοισιν ἰηίων καμάτων ἀνέχουσι γυναῖκες. 
Prof, Jebb translates τόκοισιν “by births”; meaning that, if 
women recover, it is at the expense of the life of the child, 
More simply “Women die in childbearing”: not necessarily 
all the women. 

178 (note). “ἀκτὰν πρὸς for πρὸς ἀκτάν, cp. 525: Oed. 
Col. 126 ἄλσος ἐς τᾶνδ᾽ ἀμαιμακετᾶν κορῶν. In 525 τοῦ 
πρὸς may be right (like θεῶν ἐκ κήδεα πέσσει), though the 
MSS. give a very uncertain sound ; but the six examples from 
the Tragedians (these two, and four more quoted on 525) 
prove nothing, since in all of them the preposition is followed 
by a genitive, which is just as if it had been followed by an 
adjective, 

179. dyv...dvnpiOpyos (note), “The gen. depends on the 
substantival notion (ἀριθμός) in the compound.” Genitive, 
rather, of relation: especially frequent after a word denoting 
abundance, cp. 83 (note): equally so after words denoting 
defect (where it may be that the idea of relation is reinforced 
by the idea of separation), e.g. ἀπάτωρ ἐμοῦ Oed. Col. 1383, 
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which, if the gen. depended on the substantival notion in the 
compound, would mean ‘ without my father,’ 


198. τελεῖν yap, εἴ TL νὺξ ἀφῇ, 
τοῦτ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἦμαρ ἔρχεται. 

τελεῖν Hermann conj. for τέλει. Prof. Jebb translates “ For, 
if night leaves aught undone, day follows to accomplish this”; 
with note “Observe how strongly τελεῖν is supported by the 
position of the word.” To me it seems rather that such 
an infin. should follow, not precede, ἔρχεται. I do not think 
τέλει quite satisfactory: but, for τέλει = ἐς τέλος, we might 
perhaps compare xaip@=és καιρὸν 1516, understanding 
‘What night is not long enough to consume, and must needs 
at its close let go, upon this day pounces.’ 


220. οὐ yap ἂν μακρὰν 
” sri ἢ \ ᾽ ” , 
ἴχνευον αὐτός, μὴ οὐκ ἔχων τι σύμβολον. 
νῦν δ᾽, ὕστερος γὰρ ἀστὸς εἰς ἀστοὺς τελῶ, 
ς»"» a an / / 
ὑμῖν προφωνῶ πᾶσι Kadpelois τάδε. 
1]. 2. αὐτὸ L, αὐτὸς A. 


Prof. Jebb translates “ For I could not have tracked it far by 
myself, if I had not had some clue. But, as it is, etc.” 

But “If I had not had some clue” implies ‘ But I had 
(or have) a clue’: to which, as Wunder says, “sensus totius 
loci refragatur.” In the note we find “Jf I had not had 
some clue: νῦν δὲ, but as τὲ ts (having no clue)’—where logic 
requires that νῦν δὲ should mean ‘But since I have one’: and 
again on 222 “ But as it is—as I have no σύμβολον, and it 
was impossible that I should have had one.” 

νῦν δὲ (‘but as it is’) introduces, no doubt, as it in- 
variably does, a statement of facts contrasted with the (un- 
fulfilled) conditional sentence which precedes. Is this ‘state- 
ment of facts’ contained in ὑμῖν προφωνῶ τάδε, or in ὕστερος 
yap ἀστὸς εἰς ἀστοὺς τελῶ! Does it mean ‘But as it is I 
make my appeal to you, or ‘But as it is, since I was 
then no Theban’? If, as I believe, the latter, then we 
are required to understand the protasis of the conditional 
sentence to be ‘If I had not been a stranger’; that is to say, 
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yap means ‘for otherwise,’ and implies the protasis. ‘Hear 
what I shall speak, being a stranger to the story and a 
stranger to the deed: for otherwise I (myself) should not 
have tracked it far without finding some clue; but now, 
having been enrolled a Jnepe since the deed was done, 
I make this éppeal to you.’ . 

I explain μὴ οὐκ ἔχων as consecutive, for (bore) μὴ οὐκ 
ἔχειν. My reasons for this will be found in a separate 
discussion of the constructions with μὴ ov. 

It should be added that there is a certain ambiguity in 
the phrase οὐκ ἂν μακρὰν tyvevov, which might mean ‘I 
could not have searched far’ (I should soon have come to 
a stand-still), but does mean ‘I should not have had to search 
far’ (I should not have looked far without finding): and in 
ἔχων σύμβολον, which might mean ‘having a clue to guide 
me in my search,’ but does mean ‘having found a clue as 
the result of my search.’ 

[The explanation which finds the protasis of οὐκ ἂν 
ἔχνευον in μὴ οὐκ ἔχων (which however I do not admit to be 
possible) might have been applied here in this way. ‘Jf I had 
attempted to track ἐξ without a clue, I could not have tracked it 
far (οὐκ dv μακρὰν ἴχνευον, εἰ iyvevov μὴ ἔχων σύμβολον) ; 
but now I do not attempt to track it—I make my appeal to 
you’ :—this interpretation being helped by reading αὐτός. 

Or again, rejecting the interpretation which finds the 
protasis in yap =‘ for else, it has been suggested to make 
ἔχων modal or causal, and to throw the protasis into αὐτός 
(which gives an intelligible meaning to νῦν δέ) : ‘ Unaided, I 
should be helpless, not having a clue to guide me: but I will 
not attempt the search unaided—I appeal to you.’ This at 
any rate is logical: but it is still open to two objections, 
(1) ἔχνευον should be ἰχνεύοιμι ; (2) no account can be given 
of the negatives—this Nauck has seen, and reads οὐκ éyav— 
μὴ οὐκ ἔχων for οὐκ ἔχων is as indefensible as μὴ οὐκ ἔχων 
for μὴ ἔχων in the other version. ] 


227. Kel μὲν φοβεῖται, τοὐπίκλημ᾽ ὑπεξελὼν 
αὐτὸς καθ᾽ αὑτοῦ. 
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Prof. Jebb alters ὑπεξελὼν αὐτὸς to ὑπεξελεῖν αὐτόν, and 
translates “And, if he is afraid, I bid him to remove the 
danger of the charge from his own path” (connecting, it 
would seem καθ᾽ αὑτοῦ with ὑπεξελεῖν) : but in the note he 
says “I bid him, ὑπεξελεῖν τὸ ἐπίκλημα, to take the peril of 
the charge out of his path, αὐτὸν καθ᾽ αὑτοῦ (by speaking) 
himself against himself.” 

The difficulty is this. It is ungrammatical to connect 
καθ᾽ αὑτοῦ with τὸ ἐπίκλημα (‘the charge against himself’), 
and it makes no sense to connect it with ὑπεξελεῖν ; there- 
fore something must be understood. But is the elliptical 
αὐτὸν καθ᾽ αὑτοῦ, as explained in the note, possible? Could 
‘against himself to remove the charge’ mean ‘to denounce 
himself lest some one else should denounce him’ ? 

Surely it is far better to retain the MS. reading, and 
suppose the construction to be αὐτὸς καθ᾽ αὑτοῦ σημαινέτω 
or the like, interrupted by the parenthesis, but taken up 
again in μὴ σιωπάτω. 

Certainly ὑπεξελὼν is to be understood as in the note, 
but rather of taking (by confession of guilt) the charge out 
of the way of the city, than out of his own way. Cp. Thue. vi. 
60 λέγων δὲ ἔπεισεν αὐτόν, εἰ μὴ καὶ δέδρακεν, αὑτόν τε 
ἄδειαν ποιησάμενον σῶσαι καὶ τὴν πόλιν τῆς παρούσης 
ὑποψίας παῦσαι. 

‘Removing the charge (that now hangs over the city), let 
him denounce himself. For aor. part. of single action 
identical in time with that of the principal verb (and which 
might also be represented as the effect of the principal action 
immediately produced), cp. 707 od νῦν ἀφεὶς σεαυτὸν ὧν 
λέγεις πέρι | ἐμοῦ ᾿πάκουσον. Similarly Phaedo 60 Ὁ εὖ 
ἐποίησας ἀναμνήσας με, Thue. i. 63 παρῆλθε... βαλλόμενος... 
ἀποβαλὼν...σώσας, Odyss.5.374 αὐτὸς δὲ πρηνὴς ἁλὶ κάππεσε, 
χεῖρε πετάσσας, and the adverbial use of λαθὼν and ἀνύσας. 

305. εἰ καὶ μὴ κλύεις. The meanings of εἰ καὶ are most 
clearly distinguished with reference to different meanings of 
καί: (1) ‘even’; (2) ‘also,’ ‘at the same time’ (of corre- 
spondence), (3) ‘also,’ ‘withal,’ ‘at the same time’ (of con- 
trariety). 
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(1) Trach. 71 εἰ καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔτλη ‘if he endured even 
this.’ | ; 

(2) Sentences like εἰ καί τις ἄλλος, καὐτός εἰμι δυστυ- 
χής: Oed. R. 388 εἰ καὶ τρίτ᾽ ἐστί, Antig. 90 εἰ καὶ 
δυνήσει γ᾽. 

(3) The normal usage =etst: 302 εἰ καὶ μὴ βλέπεις 
‘granting at the same time that you do not see’ = ‘ although 
you do not.’ Or when the case is supposed, not granted (in 
English ‘even if’): Trach. 1218 εἰ καὶ μακρὰ κάρτ᾽ ἐστίν, 
ἐργασθήσεται ‘supposing that it is at the same time very 
great, yet it shall be done.’ 

In At. 1127, εἰ καὶ ξῆς θανών, καὶ is of the same kind, 
but marks the relation (of contrariety) between fs and 
θανών, ‘if, though slain, withal you live. Here, in εἰ καὶ 
μὴ κλύεις, Kal is again of the same kind, but belongs to 
κλύεις---“1 tell you, in case withal you have not heard’— 
heard withal, a reason for not telling—heard withal, so that 
telling is superfluous. ᾿ 

[302 εἰ καὶ μὴ βλέπεις ‘if withal you are blind’: 305 
εἰ Kat μὴ κλύεις ‘unless withal you have heard.’] 

Compare, for this adversative use of καί, Trach. 314 τί 
δ᾽ οἶδ᾽ ἐγώ; τί δ᾽ ἄν με καὶ κρίνοις ; ‘question me withal, 1.6. 
in spite of my ignorance. Thucyd. ii. 29 ὁ δὲ Τήρης...τὴν 
μεγάλην βασίλειαν ἐπὶ πλεῖον τῆς ἄλλης Θράκης ἐποίησε" 
πολὺ γὰρ μέρος καὶ αὐτόνομόν ἐστι Θρᾳκῶν, ‘is independent 
withal, i.e. in spite of the extension of the Odrysian power. 
And this seems to be the explanation of the emphatic use of 
καὶ as in Dem. Fals. Leg. 383 ad fin. ἐπειδὰν δ᾽ ἀκούῃ 
λέγοντας...τί καὶ ποιήσῃ; (τί τε τί ἄλλο. ‘What can he do 
withal?’ How can he, in the face of this, do anything but 
what he is doing?) It is obvious how this adversative use of 
καί, which calls attention to the inconsequence of something, 
is connected with the ordinary use where two things go 
together, one accompanying or resulting from the other (e.g. 
Philoct. 13 ‘No long talking, lest withal he learn’), Cp. the 
two uses of idem (generous and therefore politic: generous 
but at the same time impolitic). This καί, which marks 
relation, either of correspondence or contrariety, may stand 
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with either part of the sentence, or both (as εἰ καί τις ἄλλος, 
καὐτός εἰμι δυστυχής). The value of καὶ is exactly the same, 
whether we say τί δ᾽ οἶδ᾽ ἐγώ ; τί δ᾽ ἄν με καὶ κρίνοις ; or τί 
δ᾽ ἄν με κρίνοις, εἰ καὶ μὴ οἶδα ; 


314. ἄνδρα δ᾽ ὠφελεῖν ad’ ὧν 
4 \ , f t 
ἔχοι Te Kal δύναιτο κάλλιστος πόνων. 


(note) “The force of the mood may be seen by putting 
the sentence in a hypothetical form: εἴ tus ὠφελοίη ἀφ᾽ dv 
ἔχοι, κάλλιστα ἂν Tovoin.” But we understand ἐστε with 
κάλλιστος, not av εἴη ; and the regular construction would be 
ad’ dv av ἔχῃ : how does ad’ ὧν ἔχοι differ from this ? 

In Trach. 93 καὶ γὰρ ὑστέρῳ τό γ᾽ εὖ | πράσσειν, ἐπεὶ 
πύθοιτο, κέρδος ἐμπολᾷ, ἐπεὶ πύθοιτο = ‘if ever one might 
hear it’: Deianeira seems to imply by the remoteness of the 
mood (belonging to a hypothetical or imaginary future time) 
that this can hardly apply to her case; she is incredulous. 
Oed. R. 979 εἰκῆ κράτιστον ζῆν, ὅπως δύναιτό Tis ‘ how one 
might, not ‘how one may’: Iocasta appears to mean that 
the conditions of human life are perhaps at best intolerable. 
So here, is there not a suggestion that Teiresias perhaps after 
all cannot help them? The thought is lurking, that it was 
Oedipus, not Teiresias, who saved Thebes from the Sphinx. 
[In Antig. 666 ἀλλ᾽ ὃν πόλις στήσειε, τοῦδε χρὴ κλύειν, not 
only a wise ruler (like Creon), but any whom the city might 
conceivably appoint: or, if this is not appropriate, we might 
perhaps read yp7v, which would give the optative of historic 
sequence. | 

316. ἔνθα μὴ τέλη λύῃ. λύῃ L, λύει A. (note) “On the 
other hand, Aves would state the fact.” .So does Avy, I 
should say, state the fact, only it states it in the form of a 
generalisation ; meaning ‘in all cases where it profits not.’ 
And, even with λύει, μὴ shows that the fact is stated 
‘generically,’ as one of a class; meaning ‘in ὦ case (in such 
a case) where...’ 

318. τί δ᾽ ἔστιν; It seems better to punctuate τί δ᾽ 
ἔστιν, ὡς ἄθυμος εἰσελήλυθας ; ὡς τ-- ὅτι οὕτως, introducing 
the reason for the question ‘What is the matter?’ (as 1228 
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ὅσα κεύθει = ὅτι τοσαῦτα κεύθει, or rather τοσαῦτα κεύθουσαν 
ὅσα κεύθει.) Cp. Od. 5. 339 κάμμορε, τίπτε τοι ὧδε ἸΠοσει-: 
δάων ἐνοσίχθων | ὠδύσατ᾽ ἐκπάγλως, ὅτε τοι κακὰ πολλὰ 
φυτεύει ; 

325. ὡς οὖν μηδ᾽ ἐγὼ ταὐτὸν πάθω. (Trans.) “lest I, 
too, have the like hap”: (note) “irregular for μὴ καὶ ἐγὼ 
πάθω. But undé=also not: ‘I do not speak, that neither 
may I speak amiss’ means ‘I do not speak, because not 
speaking insures also not speaking amiss, like you.’ μηδὲ 
cannot belong to ἐγὼ in the sense ‘that I may not do what 
you do. It could only belong to ἐγὼ in the sense ‘that, 
what you do not do, I also may not do. This is not a 
sentence of the same kind as εἰ μηδὲ Θησεὺς ἠδίκησεν, οὐδ᾽ 
᾿Αλέξανδρος. 


928. ἐγὼ δ᾽ οὐ μή ποτε 
τἄμ᾽, ὡς ἂν εἴπω μὴ τὰ σ᾽, ἐκφήνω κακά. 
Prof. Jebb translates “But never will I reveal my griefs, 
that I say not thine”: a rendering of the final clause fully 
borne out by the quotations from Plato, while the reference 
to Philoct. 66 justifies the position of μή. 

The only objection is that τἀμὰ κακὰ seems almost too 
strong an expression for Teiresias to use when contrasted 
with ta σὰ κακά; since the secret which he refuses to 
divulge is not κακὸν for him in at all the same sense in 
which it is κακὸν for Oedipus. Hermann’s alteration of 
εἴπω to εἰπὼν avoids this, enabling us to take κακὰ solely 
(and with the force of a παρὰ προσδοκίαν) with τὰ σά. ‘I 
never will (speak) ; lest, telling my tale, I should disclose an 
evil tale for thee.’ 

332 however is distinctly in favour of the MS. reading, 
interpreted as in Prof. Jebb’s note. And the exaggeration 
of τἀμὰ κακὰ may be lessened by taking κακὰ proleptically : 
‘disclose sorrow’=‘make a disclosure which will cause 
sorrow to me—that I say not to thee.’ 


380. τέχνη τέχνης ὑπερφέρουσα τῷ πολυζήλῳ βίῳ. 


(Trans.) “Skill outmatching skill in life’s keen rivalries” : 
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(note) “τῷ πολυζήλῳ βίῳ locative dative...The phrase has a 
reference to that (μαντικὴ) τέχνη of Teiresias which Oed. 
surpassed when he solved the riddle.” 

Surely τέχνη is the ‘ sovereign art, the art of the τύραννος: 
with τέχνη τέχνης ὑπερφέρουσα cp. Philoct. 138 [quoted by 
Prof. Jebb for the “ general sense of τέχνη" : where however 
the art of the sovereign is described almost in the same 
words as here] τέχνα γὰρ τέχνας ἑτέρας προὔχει καὶ γνώμα, 
παρ᾽ ὅτῳ τὸ θεῖον Διὸς σκῆπτρον ἀνάσσεται. τῷ πολυζήχῳ 
βίῳ =v ὁ πολύζηλος Bios (the much-envied life of the 
τύραννος) ἔχει. Cp. Trach. 924 ᾧ προύκειτο περονίς = ᾧ ἦν 
περονὶς προκειμένη. Thuc. i. 106 χωρίον ᾧ ἔτυχεν ὄρυγμα 
μέγα περιεῖργον. 

397. ὁ μηδὲν εἰδὼς Οἰδίπους. (note) “- ὁ ἔχων οὕτως 
ὥσπερ εἰ μηδὲν ἤδη, who is as if he knew nothing.” | 

This seems to mean that μηδὲν eidds is hypothetical. 
But the use is the regular ‘generic’ use of μή. Ocdipus 
speaks of himself as one of a class—one of the ignorant (τῶν 
μηδὲν εἰδότων). 

As οἱ μηδὲν εἰδότες -- οἵτινες (or οἵ) μηδὲν ἴσασι, (ex- 
pressions which may either denote all or some of the class of 
persons who know nothing), so 6 μηδὲν εἰδὼς Οἰδίπους = 
Οἰδίπους ὅστις μηδὲν ἤδη, ‘I, Oedipus, the know-nothing,’ 
‘I, Oedipus, a man who knew nothing. That is, ‘generic’ 
expression may be used with definite antecedent (ὅστις =, not 
quicumque, but gui or quippe qui with subjunctive) either in 
the form of a relative clause or with a participle. This is 
generally done with a logical intention: the generic ex- 
pression, itself adjectival, is equivalent to an adverbial clause, 
sometimes causal, sometimes concessive. Thus ὁ μηδὲν εἰδὼς 
Οἰδίπους ἔπαυσά νιν is logically equivalent to καίπερ οὐδὲν 
εἰδὼς ἔπαυσα : ‘qui nihil scirem, malum tamen compressi.’ 

Cp. Oed. Col. 1104 προσέλθετ᾽, ὦ παῖ, πατρί, καὶ τὸ 
μηδαμὰ ἐλπισθὲν ἥξειν σῶμα βαστάσαι δότε, ‘a form that I 
nowise expected to return, will you not therefore make haste 
and let me embrace it?’ (That he so despaired is a reason for 
the urgency of the βαστάσαι δότε.) Dem. Fals. L. p. 350 ἡ 
Bova) δὲ ἡ μὴ κωλυθεῖσα ἀκοῦσαι τἀληθῆ παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ οὔτ᾽ 
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ἐπήνεσε τούτους οὔτ᾽ εἰς TO πρυτανεῖον ἠξίωσε καλέσαι: 
(again the ‘generic’ form used causally, ‘the senate, a body 
which had not been prevented,’ = ἥτις μὴ ἐκωλύθη). Aeschin. 
in Timarch. p. 5 § 29 τῇ πόλει, ὑπὲρ ἧς τὰ ὅπλα μὴ τίθεσαι, 
μηδὲ συμβουλεύειν ἀξίουι Philoct. 715 ὦ μελέα ψυχά, ὃς 
μηδ᾽ οἰνοχύτου πώματος ἥσθη δεκέτει χρόνῳ Antig. 696 
κάκιστ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἔργων εὐκλεεστάτων φθίνει, ἥτις... μήθ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ὠμησ- 
τῶν κυνῶν εἴασ᾽ ὀλέσθαι μήθ᾽ ὑπ᾽ οἰωνῶν τινός. 

403. παθὼν ἔγνως ἂν old περ φρονεῖς. Prof. Jebb 
translates “Thou should’st have learnt to thy cost how bold 
thou art.” 

Rather ‘You should have learned (got understanding, 
had your eyes opened) by suffering even such things as you 
devise (for others).’ ofa περ φρονεῖς after παθών, not after 
ἔγνως : οἷα might stand for ὁποῖα, but not ofa περ (‘the very 
same sort of things which...’). For ἔγνως without object ep. 
Trach, 1221. 

409. io’ ἀντιλέξαι not merely “the right of speech” but 
‘the right of retort,’ ‘of giving back word for word’: nor is 
there anything pleonastic in ἐξισωτέον, ‘I claim an equal right 
(with you) of replying equally,’ ‘ of giving as good as I get,’ 


420. Bons δὲ τῆς σῆς ποῖος οὐκ ἔσται λιμήν, 
ποῖος Κιθαιρὼν οὐχὶ σύμφωνος τάχα, 
ὅταν καταίσθῃ τὸν ὑμέναιον, ὃν δόμοις 
ἄνορμον εἰσέπλευσας; εὐπλοίας τυχών ; 


Prof. Jebb translates “And what place shall ποὺ be 
harbour to thy shriek, what of all Cithaeron shall not ring 
with it soon, when thou hast caught the meaning of the 
marriage-song wherewith thou wert borne to thy fatal haven 
in yonder house, after a voyage so fair ἢ ἢ 

The rhythm of the sentence, and the awkwardness of 
coordinating λιμὴν and σύμφωνος as predicates, seem to me 
decisive in favour of connecting ποῖος λιμήν, ποῖος Κιθαιρών. 
Nor does it appear to me possible that ποῖος Κιθαιρὼν can 
equal ποῖον μέρος Κιθαιρῶνος. 

“If we took σύμφωνος ἔσται (and ποὺ ἔσται alone),” 
Prof. Jebb says, “with λιμὴν as well as with Κιθαιρών, the 
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figurative force of λιμὴν would be weakened.” On the 
contrary, I wish to make more of λιμήν. I understand it to 
be contrasted with the ὅρμος ἄνορμος of the marriage with 
‘Tocasta, as Κιθαιρὼν is with δόμοις. “ What haven, what 
Kithaeron will not ring responsive to thine outeries?’ 1.6. 
Oedipus, fleeing from the house of Laius when he knows the 
truth, will seek any haven, any Kithaeron: any haven, though 
wt should be the mountain-solitudes of Kithaeron itself (cp. 
1451 ἀλλ᾽ ἔα με ναίειν ὄρεσιν, ἔνθα κλήξεται | οὑμὸς Κιθαιρὼν 
οὗτος) : anywhere rather than where he is: Kithaeron itself 
(where once he was cast out to die, and where he found a fate 
_ compared with which death would have been merciful) will 
seem to him a safe haven, if only he can escape thither from 
that harbourless harbour, more storm-vext than any sea, his 
marriage with Iocasta, to which fair winds, as he thought, 
once carried him. 

ὃν is not, I think, “cognate acc. as if ὑμέναιον had been 
πλοῦν, but object of εἰσέπλευσας, which otherwise would 
have no object (and would require δόμους for δόμοις) : 
ἄνορμον also points clearly to ὑμέναιον conceived as ὅρμον, 
the marriage compared to a harbour which is no harbour. 

For σύμφωνος with (quasi-objective) genitive, cp. Plato 
Phileb. 11 B ὅσα τοῦ γένους ἐστὶ τούτου ξύμφωνα. 

410. φοιτᾷ γὰρ ὑπ᾽ ἀγρίαν ὕλαν ava τ᾽ ἄντρα καὶ πε- 
τραῖος ὁ ταῦρος. Prof. Jebb reads, from a conjecture of Prof. 
E. L. Lushington, πέτρας icotavpos. But the abruptness of 
ὁ ταῦρος is somewhat eased if we understand it to mean ‘he 
like the bull in the proverb’ (ἔβα καὶ ταῦρος dv ὕλαν), 
noticing that we are prepared for this by the occurrence of 
the words ὕλαν and ava. And, if θαλάσσιον ἐκρίψνατ᾽, φοιτᾷ 
ὑπερπόντιος, βωμία λύει βλέφαρα, (quoted by Prof. Jebb, p. 
300,) why not φοιτᾷ πετραῖος Besides, could a man be called 
ἰσόταυρος (or ἴσος ταύρῳ) in the sense ‘fierce asa bull’? ἴσον 
θανάτῳ πάθος (and presumably the compound ἐσοθάνατος) 
means ‘as bad asdeath.’ icoravpos should mean ‘equal to (i.e. 
as strong as) a bull’: expressing equivalence, not resemblance. 

493. πρὸς ὅτου δὴ βασάνῳ ἐπὶ τὰν ἐπίδαμον φάτιν εἶμ᾽ 
Οἰδιπόδα. Prof. Jebb inserts (to match the metre of 509) 

2—2 
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βασανίζων before βασάνῳ : “‘testing on the touchstone 
whereof,’ ‘ using which (νεῖκος) as a test.’” But the νεῖκος 
would be a σημεῖον rather than a βάσανος. Is it not better, 
with Hermann (1st ed.) and Dindorf, to omit γὰρ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ in 
509—words which can very well be dispensed with, and 
might very well have been added? Then βασάνῳ dat. 
instrum.—‘ from which (on the strength of which) I shall 
assail the fame of Oedipus with accusation ’—or ‘doubt,’ lit. 
‘examination by torture’—i.e. ‘call his fame in question.’ 
And this would accord with βασάνῳ θ᾽ ἁδύπολις: once he was 
put to the proof, and was found wise and serviceable to 


Thebes. 


523. ἀλλ᾽ ἦλθε μὲν δὴ τοῦτο τοὔνειδος τάχ᾽ av 
ὀργῇ βιασθὲν μᾶλλον ἢ γνώμῃ φρενῶν. 


(Translation) “Nay, but this taunt would have come 
under stress, perchance, of anger:” (note) “‘ would perhaps 
have come’ if he had been in a hasty mood at the moment; 
a softened way of saying ‘ probably came. ἂν with ἦλθε: ep. 
O. C. 964 θεοῖς yap ἦν οὕτω φίλον | Tay’ dv τι μηνίουσιν εἰς 
γένος πάλαι: ‘for such would perhaps have been (ie. 
probably was) the pleasure of the gods’...where ἄν belongs 
to ἦν and could not go with μηνίουσιν, any more than here 
with βιασθέν." 

‘Would perhaps have come’ implies ‘but did not come,’ 
and cannot be another way of saying ‘ probably came.’ 

Cp. Philoct. 572 πρὸς ποῖον ἂν τόνδ᾽ αὐτὸς οὑδυσσεύς ἔπλει; 
—not ‘For whom would he have sailed?’ (= There is no one 
for whom he would) but ‘This man of whom you speak, who 
might he be, for whom Odysseus sailed ?’ = ποῖος ὅδε ἂν εἴη, 
πρὸς ὃν Ὁ. ἔπλει; So here and in Oed. Col. 964 the 
expression is shortened; adv does not affect the meaning of 
the verb; τάχ᾽ dv=‘it may be, ‘perhaps, and it is im- 
material whether we connect it with the verb or (more 
suitably in both passages to the sense and to the order of 
the words) with the participle. Cp. Thuc. vi. 2 Σικελοὶ ἐξ 
᾿Ιταλίας διέβησαν... ὡς μὲν εἰκὸς καὶ λέγεται, ἐπὶ σχεδιῶν... 
τάχ᾽ ἂν δὲ καὶ ἄλλως πως ἐσπλεύσαντες. 
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[Sometimes the shortening of an expression with ἂν 
- affects the mood of the verb, making it appear to be a 
future-conditional (as here the verb appears to be a past- 
conditional) when it is not. Oed. Col. 64 μέγ᾽ ἂν λέγοις 
δώρημα = μέγ᾽ ἂν εἴη ὃ λέγεις. Protag. 310 B εὖ ἂν 
λέγοις. ᾿ 

Possibly in Philoct. 305 we should read τάχ᾽ ἄν. οὖν is 
hardly appropriate: and in Oed. Col. 70, where A has 
(rightly) ἄν, other MSS. have ov».] 

539. Prof. Jebb reads ἢ οὐκ ἀλεξοίμην for κοὐκ of MSS. 
If ἢ in the preceding line is ‘either’ the alteration is 
necessary, but there can be no objection to saying ‘ Did you 
think me a coward or a fool, or both?’ ‘or that I should not 
detect, and, if I detected, should not withstand you.’ 

543. οἶσθ᾽ ὡς ποίησον; It is to be hoped that Prof. 
Jebb has disposed finally of the explanation of this idiom 
which makes ποίησον the principal verb. He might have 
added to his refutation of it that Tange sed scin quomodo 
(Plautus Rud. 3. 5. 18) should perhaps be altered (as Ritschl 
alters it) into Tanges; at scin quomodo? and in any case has 
nothing to do with οἶσθ᾽ ὃ δρᾶσον, since it does not mean 
‘Touch ; I will tell you how, but ‘Touch not, ‘Touch if you 
dare. (For the threatening scin quomodo? cp. Aulul. 820, 
and in full ib. 47 at scin quomodo tibi res se habet ?) 

570. τοσόνδε γ᾽ οἶσθα καὶ λέγοις ἂν εὖ φρονῶν. 

Prof. Jebb translates “Thus much, at least, thou knowest, 
and could’st declare with light enough.” Perhaps rather 
‘will own if you are prudent, and not anger me further by 
denial” Creon had said ‘I do not speak of what I do not 
understand,’ Oed. replies ‘But this you know, and will shew 
your understanding by owning it.’ 

583. οὐκ εἰ διδοίης γ᾽ ὡς ἐγὼ σαυτῷ λόγον. 

“Not so, if thou would’st reason with thine own heart as 
I with mine.” Prof. Jebb. Or is it ‘if you were to put 
yourself in my place, ‘to state the case to yourself as I 
should’ or ‘as I do’—os ἐγὼ χόγον διδοίην 4 ἂν (or δίδωμι) col? 

624. ὅταν προδείξῃς οἷόν ἐστι τὸ φθονεῖν. 

Prof. Jebb, altering ὅταν to ὡς ἄν, makes this line part of 
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the speech of Oedipus, assigns 625 to Creon, and supposes 
that after 625 a line spoken by Oedipus is lost. Is it certain 
that nothing can be made of the text as it stands? I 
understand the unfinished sentence in 624 (ὅταν προδείξῃς), 
spoken by Creon, to mean ‘ When you have let men see how 
unreasonable a thing is jealousy—will you do it?’ i.e. do you 
suppose the Thebans will let you kill me, on a charge which 
they see to be baseless? [Oed. ‘Not banishment, but death, 
shall be thy doom.’ Cre. ‘When men have seen, and gauged, 
a tyrant’s spite?’] This gives meaning to the προ- in προδείξῃς 
(‘shew first, as Prom. V.779), and suits the answer of Oedipus, 
who understands the speech as a defiance. The meaning 
given to πιστεύσων (‘obey’) is sufficiently supported by 
Trach, 1228, 1251. 

Against the proposed change are (1) the disturbance of the 
στιχομυθία, (2) the weakening of θνήσκειν ov φυγεῖν σε 
βούλομαι, (3) the separation of ov yap φρονοῦντά σ᾽ εὖ βλέπω 
from ὡς οὐχ ὑπείξων οὐδὲ πιστεύσων λέγεις, to Which it serves 
so aptly as an answer. 

640. For the reading of the MSS. δρᾶσαι δικαιοῖ δυοῖν 
ἀποκρίνας κακοῖν Prof. Jebb conjectures δυοῖν δικαιοῖ δρᾶν 
ἀποκρίνας κακοῖν : “claims to do dread things unto me, even 
one or other of two ills.” 

It is difficult to believe that the words δυοῖν amoxpivas 
κακοῖν are not a gloss, and a bad gloss, perhaps upon some- 
thing in sense and construction not unlike φαῦλον αἵρεσίν γ᾽ 
ἐμοί. Nothing is quoted from Soph. in support of the 
quantity ἀποκρίνας ; the position of δυοῖν in Prof. Jebb's 
line is bad, and the word doxpivas itself is unmeaning. 
Prof. Jebb avoids it altogether in his translation; and the 
rendering in the note, ‘having set apart for me one of the 
two evils,’ is not satisfactory. 

651. If, as seems to be the case, the pres, indic. of the forms 
σχεθεῖν (or σχέθειν), εἰκαθεῖν (or εἰκάθειν), etc. does not occur, 
(though,as Curtius suggests, the lack of a recorded present form 
may be the result of accident,) we are justified, in accordance 
with the law which obtains withregard to all detached preterites 
like ἐπριάμην, in regarding them as aoristic in meaning, and 
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probably in so accentuating them. The aoristic meaning is 
certainly not inappropriate to εἰκαθεῖν in Elect. 1014. 

665. ἀλλά μοι δυσμόρῳ ya φθίνουσα | τρύχει Wuyar, 
τὰ δ᾽ εἰ κακοῖς κακὰ | προσάψει τοῖς πάλαι τὰ πρὸς σφῷν. 

Prof. Jebb translates “But my unhappy soul is worn by 
the withering of the land, and again by the thought that 
our old sorrows should be crowned by sorrows springing from 
you twain.” | 

Retaining τάδ᾽, as simpler, I understand ‘ The old sorrow 
(of the plague-stricken city) becomes intolerable, if this new 
sorrow is to be added to it by your disagreement.’ It seems 
best to take τάδε κακὰ as accus., τὰ πρὸς σφῷν as Nomin. 

673. στυγνὸς μὲν εἴκων δῆλος εἶ, βαρὺς δ᾽, ὅταν 

θυμοῦ περάσῃς. 

Prof. Jebb translates “Sullen in yielding art thou seen, 
even as vehement in the excesses of thy wrath”: with note 
“περάσῃς absol.=mpdow ἔλθῃς: O. C. 154 περᾷς (you go 
too far), ib. 885 πέραν  περῶσ᾽ οἵδε δή. θυμοῦ partitive 
genitive...Others render: ‘resentful’ [or ‘remorseful’] even 
when thou hast passed out of wrath: but (a) περάσῃς with a 
simple gen. could not bear this sense: (b) the antithesis 
pointed by μὲν and δὲ is thus destroyed.” 

περᾶν however in Oed. Col. 1. 6. is literal: 154 ‘to 
trespass, 885 ‘to pass out of reach’ (‘cross the frontier’).— 
Why not περᾶν (in the sense of ὅδ᾽ ἤδη δωμάτων ἔξω περᾷ 
531) with simple gen., just as much as βάθρων ἵστασθε 142 
or Ilu@avos ἔβας 152? This indeed seems to me the only 
natural meaning of θυμοῦ περᾶν. And.if so, since ὅταν 
θυμοῦ περάσῃς will then be future, we must understand with 
βαρὺς not εἶ but ἔσει; βαρὺς meaning ‘oppressed’ with 
remorse (cp. γήρᾳ, νόσῳ βαρύς). This makes a better 
antithesis, and leads up to the next sentence. 

677. σοῦ μὲν τυχὼν ἀγνῶτος, ἐν δὲ τοῖσδ᾽ ἴσος. 

“1 have found thee undiscerning, but in the eyes οἵ. 
these I am just” Prof. Jebb.—Rather, I think, ‘ You will not 
know me, but these my friends deal with me as a friend : 
they (unlike you) treat me as I treat them: there is recipro- 
city between me and them.’ So Philoct. 685 ἴσος ἐν ἴσοις 
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ἀνήρ, where however the meaning is rather ‘treating others 
as he was treated by them.’ 

681. XO. δόκησις ἀγνὼς λόγων ἦλθε, δάπτει δὲ καὶ 

τὸ μὴ ᾿νδικον. 
Ι0. ἀμφοῖν. ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῖν; ΧΟ. ναίχι. 

Prof. Jebb translates “CH. Blind suspicion, bred of talk, 
arose ; and, on the other part, injustice wounds. IO. It was 
on both sides? CH. Aye,’—with note, “ ἀμφοῖν ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῖν 
sc. ἦλθε TO νεῖκος; He understands δόκησις ἀγνὼς λόγων 
ἦλθε to refer to the accusations of Oedipus, and δάπτει 
δὲ καὶ τὸ μὴ ᾽νδικον to the feelings of Creon, and condemns 
the version “an accusation galls, even when unfounded” as 
unsuitable.—It seems to me that the Chorus say ‘ Suspicious, 
ignorant words have been spoken, which though unjust carry 
a sting, (unjust, but not therefore to be slighted). ‘Have 
such words been spoken by both?’ Iocasta asks. With ἀμφοῖν 
ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῖν we can only understand, I think, δόκησις ἀγνὼς 
λόγων ἦλθε. 

690. ἴσθι δὲ παραφρόνιμον.. πεφάνθαι μ᾽ av, εἴ σ᾽ ἐνοσ- 
φιζόμαν. [ἐνοσφιζόμαν Hermann conj. νοσφίζομαι MSS.] 
Prof. Jebb translates “Be sure that I should have been 
proved a madman...if I put thee away”: with note “ πεφάν- 
θαι av oblique of πεφασμένος ἂν jv” [ἐπεφάσμην av?]...“ The 
εἰ νοσφίζομαι of the MSS. would necessarily imply that the 
Chorus do reject Oedipus.” 

Does εἰ ἐγὼ Φαῖδρον ἀγνοῶ, καὶ ἐμαυτοῦ ἐπιλέλησμαι 
imply that I am unacquainted with Phaedrus ? 

Retaining νοσφίζομαι, we have a sentence of the form εἰ 
Φαῖδρον ἀγνοῶ, καὶ ἐμαυτοῦ ἐπιλελησμένος ἂν εἴην, (‘If 1 am 
unacquainted with Phaedrus, I might well be forgetful of 
myself’: if I am that, I might be this): πεφάνθαι dv being 
then oblique for πεφασμένος ἂν εἴην (not ἦν). Cp. Plato 
Apol. 25 B πολλὴ ἄν τις εὐδαιμονία εἴη περὶ τοὺς νέους, εἰ 
εἷς μὲν μόνος αὐτοὺς διαφθείρει, οἱ δ᾽ ἄλλοι ὠφελοῦσιν.---θγθ 
the meaning is ‘If I am as, you say renouncing you, any one 
might prove me a fool’; instead of πέφασμαι “1 stand con- 
victed,’ πεφασμένος ἂν εἴην ‘I should (on the first inquisition) 
stand convicted of folly.’ . 
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696. τανῦν τ᾽ [or δ᾽ εὔπομπος εἰ δύναιο γενοῦ. MSS.: 
(two syllables too much, compared with the corresponding 
line of the strophe, 667.) Prof. Jebb reads ἄν γένοιο. But 
a wish (or an imperative) seems more appropriate than a 
prediction. May not εἰ δύναιο be right, rejecting γενοῦ as a 
gloss, and understanding, not tos or γενοῦ, (“ which,” as 
Prof. Jebb says, “is intolerably harsh,”) but an infinitive from 
ovpicas— And now again, with prosperous guidance, O that 
you might be able!’ 

702. τὸ νεῖκος ἐγκαλῶν. (note) “ ἐγκαλεῖν νεῖκός (τινι) 
= to charge one with (beginning) ἃ quarrel: as Phil. 328 χόλον 
τινὸς KAT αὐτῶν ἐγκαλῶν, charging them with having pro- 
voked your anger at a deed.” More simply ‘setting forth by 
way of accusation the cause of quarrel’; and Phil. 1. ο. 
‘charging them with your wrath’ =wrathfully denouncing 
them. 

723. τοιαῦτα φῆμαι pavtixal διώρισαν. Prof. Jebb 
translates “Thus did the messages of seer-craft map out the 
future.” διώρισαν more probably the ‘gnomic’ aorist (which 
puts the example for the rule): with the special significance 
that the example on which the rule rests has just been cited: 
‘So vain did I find out that predictions are’; ‘they map out 
our lives for us, and this is what comes of 10. ‘So much for 
how your prophets settle things.’ 

724. ὧν yap ἂν θεὸς | χρείαν ἐρευνᾷ, ῥᾳδίως αὐτὸς 
φανεῖ. 

Prof. Jebb translates “ Whatsoever needful things the 
god seeks, he himself will easily bring to light”: with note 
“ὧν dv χρείαν ἐρευνᾷ : a bold phrase blended, as it were, 
from ὧν ἂν χρείαν ἔχῃ and ἃ ἂν χρήσιμα (ὄντα) ἐρευνᾷ." 
Perhaps we may say that it is for ὧν ἂν πεφασμένων χρείαν 
ἐρευνᾷ, ‘things of which, revealed, he seeks the use.’ 

740. τὸν δὲ Λάϊον φύσιν | τίν᾽ εἶχε φράζε, τίνος ἀκμὴν 
ἥβης ἔχων. τίνος Nauck: τίνα δ᾽ MSS. Perhaps the two 
questions asked separately, and the agitated ungrammatical 
sentence (ἔχων as if ἐφαίνετο had preceded), are more 
suitable. ‘What form (bodily presence) had he, and of what 
age ?’ (= and how old did he look ?) 
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772. τῷ γὰρ av καὶ μείζονι λέξαιμ᾽ av; (note) “ The καὶ 
with λέξαιμ᾽ av:—could I speak?” Rather with μείζονι. 
‘To no one could I speak having withal a better claim than 
yours to hear.’ «al expresses the correspondence between 
the preference shewn and the superior claim. 

775. ἠγόμην δ᾽ ἀνὴρ ἀστῶν μέγιστος τῶν ἐκεῖ, πρίν μοι 
τύχη | τοιάδ᾽ ἐπέστη. (note) “The use of πρὶν with the 
aorist or imperf. indic. is limited to those cases in which πρὶν 
is equivalent to ἕως ‘until’: though, when the sentence is 
negative, πρὶν may be otherwise rendered in English: e.g. οὐκ 
ἔγνων πρὶν ἤκουσα ‘I did not become aware until I heard’; 
which we could also render, ‘ before I heard.’” 

πρὶν is never equivalent to ἕως, any more than priusquam 
is equivalent to donec, though the English ‘until’ does duty 
for both. ἔμεινα ἕως ἤκουσα---οὐκ ἀπῆλθον πρὶν ἤκουσα: 
this distinction cannot be expressed in English: both are 
‘until’: though (1) means A lasted until B happened, (2) 
means B happened first and then A (I heard and then I 
went)—(1) answers the question ‘How long did I stay?’ 
(2) ‘ When did I go?’ 

Here ἠγόμην πρὶν ἐπέστη should in strict grammar be 
ἠγόμην ἕως ἐπέστη: there is a mixture of ‘things went well 
until’ (which is ἕως) and ‘ nothing went wrong until’ (which 
is πρὶν). The thought in the speaker’s mind is ‘ Nothing 
disturbed my confidence that I was the king’s son until this 
happened.” The thought is negative, though the form of the sen- 
tenceis not. Op. Thue. ili. 29 λανθάνουσι τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους πρὶν 
τῇ Δήλῳ ἔσχον (= the Athenians did not see them, until...). 

The other distinction, between πρὶν with infinitive and 
πρὶν (after a negative) with any finite mood, indic. subj. or 
opt., is faithfully represented by English ‘before’ and ‘until.’ 
In an affirmative sentence (Gk. infin.) we use ‘before’: eg. 
‘He cried out before he was hurt’ (πρὶν πάσχειν) : in a 
negative sentence, if we are concerned to say when the thing 
did not happen, we use ‘before’ (Gk. infin.) ; if, as is usually 
the case, the stress is upon the time when it did happen, 
‘until’ (Gk. finite mood). ‘He did not cry out before he 
was hurt’ (πρὶν πάσχειν) is equally good whether he did so 
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afterwards or not; ‘He did not cry out until he was hurt’ 
(πρὶν ἔπαθε) means that he did so then. Cp. Thue. i. 68 ov 
πρὶν πάσχειν, GAN ἐπειδὴ ἐν τῷ ἔργῳ ἐσμέν, τούσδε παρεκα- 
λέσατε. 

790. προύφηνεν λέγων. Hermann’s conjecture for πρου- 
φάνη. 

But, if προφαίνειν is used (as in two of the examples 
quoted in Prof. Jebb’s note) of the prophet as well as of the 
god, why may not προυφάνη λέγων describe the word of the 
god as declared by the prophetess or the priests (unless it be 
urged that this would require προυφάνθη: a smaller alteration, 
if any alteration is needed, than προύφηνεν) Cp. for a 
similar avoidance of ascribing a prophecy to Apollo himself, 
Iocasta’s speech above, 712. Locasta,it may be said, discredits 
the prophecy, and Oedipus does not: but in the use of a 
passive verb he seems to allow himself at least a loophole of 
hope that it is unauthentic, 

794. κἀγὼ ᾿πακούσας ταῦτα τὴν Κορινθίαν 

ἄστροις τὸ λοιπὸν ἐκμετρούμενος χθόνα 
ἔφευγον. 

Prof. Jebb translates “And I, when I had listened to 
this, turned to flight from the land of Corinth, thenceforth 
wotting of its region by the stars alone”: with note “Hence- 
forth measuring from afar (ἐκμετρούμενος) by the stars the 
region of Corinth, 1 went my way into exile...visiting it no 
more, but only thinking of it as a distant land that lies 
beneath the stars in this or that quarter of the heavens. 
Schneidewin cp. Aelian Hist, Anim. 7.48 ἧκε δ᾽ οὖν ( Avdpo- 
κλῆς) és τὴν Λιβύην καὶ τὰς μὲν πόλεις ἀπελίμπανε καὶ τοῦτο 
57) τὸ λεγόμενον ἄστροις αὐτὰς ἐσημαίνετο (as the saying is, 
knew their places only by the stars) προΐει δ᾽ ἐς τὴν ἐρήμην: 
and“ Hesych. explains the ριον ἄστροις σημειοῦσθαι μακρὰν 
καὶ ἐρήμην ὁδὸν Badifew' ἡ δὲ μεταφορὰ ἀπὸ τῶν πλεόντων." 

Certainly χθόνα is to be taken with τὴν Κορινθίαν. Does 
ἐκμετρούμενος govern τὴν Κορινθίαν χθόνα, or is it absolute ? 
In either case, I prefer to take τὸ λοιπὸν with ἔφευγον (‘I 
went into exile, never to return’); and to understand ἄστροις 
ἐκμετρούμενος not of what Oed. did henceforth, but of what 
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he did when he went into exile. If τὴν K. χθόνα be taken 
as the object of ἐκμετρούμενος as well as ἔφευγον (or of éxpe- 
τρούμενος alone), the meaning will be ‘steering my course 
from Delphi so as to avoid Corinth’ (calculating its direction 
by the stars, so as to avoid it): as in the passage from Aelian 
(with object). But it seems better to govern τὴν K. χθόνα 
by ἔφευγον only. ἄστροις ἐκμετρούμενος will then mean 
‘measuring forth (my course) by the starlight” ‘To go 
measuring by the stars’ is a perfectly satisfactory phrase. 
[Similarly, in 456, I should take σκήπτρῳ προδεικνὺς alone, 
and γαῖαν with ξένην ἔπι. Ocedipus fled alone and by night, 
that he might not be traced and brought back to Corinth. It 
will be noticed that the comment of Hesychius (μακρὰν καὶ 
ἐρήμην ὁδὸν βαδίζειν) on the presumably equivalent phrase 
ἄστροις σημειοῦσθαι is in favour of taking ἐκμετρούμενος 
without object: and there can be no reason for limiting the 
application of the phrase (any more than ‘steering one’s 
course by starlight’) to a journey through a desert. 

796. ἔνθα μήποτ᾽ ὀψοίμην. (note) “ὀψοίμην after the 
secondary tense (ἔφευγον) for ὄψομαι: μὴ with the fut. as 
1412,” etc. But why optative? and why μή The note 
would seem to countenance a belief that any verb in past 
time may be followed by the optative mood in construction 
with a relative: (this relative clause is virtually oblique, 
expressing the thought with which Oed. avoided Corinth) : 
and that the use of μὴ is in some way appropriate to future 
time—whereas μὴ here and in all the passages quoted is due 
to the fact that the relative clause is ‘generic’—‘such a 
place where ’—cp. 817, 1335. 

817. ὃν μὴ ξένων ἔξεστι μηδ᾽ ἀστῶν τινι | δόμοις δέχεσθαι. 

Would it not be better to retain @...rwa, (explained by 
Hermann: ‘cui non concessum est ut quisquam eum recipiat,’) 
avoiding the somewhat awkward change to προσφωνεῖν twa? 

863. φέροντι...τὰν εὔσεπτον ἁγνείαν. Prof. Jebb trans- 
lates “winning the praise of reverent purity.” Rather ‘bearing 
about with me’ (or ‘within me’) ‘innocence in word and 
deed.’ The idea of winning praise is not quite appropriate 
here, even if it were possible to say φέρειν ἁγνείαν in the 
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sense of φέρεσθαι εὐσέβειαν El. 967, or δυσσέβειαν κτήσα- 
σθαι Ant. 924: rather cp. εὔμναστον δεῖμα φέρουσαν (‘enter- 
taining’) Trach. 109, τὸν νοῦν τ᾽ ἀμείνω τῶν φρενῶν ἢ νῦν 
φέρει Ant. 1090 (where it is a synonym of τρέφειν in preceding 
line): perhaps Oed. Col. 1230 τὸ véov...covpas ἀφροσύνας φέρον 
(but there rather ‘bringing in its train’): Ant. 705 θος φορεῖν. 

866. νόμοι.. ὑψίποδες οὐρανίαν δι’ αἰθέρα τεκνωθέντες. 
Prof. Jebb translates “those laws of range sublime, called 
into life throughout the high clear heaven”: with note 
“called into a life that permeates the heavenly ether...much 
as if he had said δι’ ai@épa évepyot avadavévtes.” Is it not 
better to connect οὐρανίαν δι’ αἰθέρα with ὑψίποδες, under- 
standing τεκνωθέντες as ὅθεν ἐτεκνώθησαν Op. for parti- 
ciple instead of relative clause, 963 cuppetpovpevos = ᾧ συνε- 
μετρεῖτο, Thue. 11. 65 κατὰ τὰς ἰδίας διαφορὰς περιπεσόντες, 
70 ἐκ τῶν οἰκιῶν καθαιροῦντες. 

946. ὦ θεῶν μαντεύματα, iv ἔστε. ἵνα -Ξ- ὅτι ἐνταῦθα, 
‘To think that you have come to this!’ Cp. 1311 id δαῖμον, 
ἵν᾽ ἐξήλου, 1228 ὅσα -- ὅτι τοσαῦτα. 

966. ὧν ὑφηγητῶν (note) “sc. ὄντων. We should read 
av vd ἡγητῶν ‘by whose direction. So 1260 ὑφ᾽ ἡγητοῦ, 
Oed. Col. 1588 ὑφ᾽ ἡγητῆρος. In Oed. Col. 83. ὡς ἐμοῦ μόνης 
πέλας, ἐμοῦ is probably governed by πέλας. 

969. ἄψαυστος may just as well be passive (‘no sword 
came near my hand’). ἀμφίπληκτα Plhiloct. 688 (‘ dashed,’ 
‘hurled on all sides, like πλῆξε κεραυνόν). καλυπτὸς Antig. 
1011 (‘folded, ‘laid as a covering,’ like πρόσθεν δὲ σάκος 
στέρνοιο καλύψας).---πιστὸς Ved. Col. 1031, λωβητὸς Trach. 
538, Philoct. 607, ἀφόβητος Oed. R. 885, ὕποπτος Hec. 1121, 
Thue. 1. 90, μεμπτὸς Trach. 446, are active in meaning, but 
they are all from deponent verbs (ὕποπτος from ὑφοράομαι, 
fut. ὑπόψομαι). With ἀτλητῶν 515 cp. ἀδηλοῦμεν Oed. Col. 35. 

979. See above, on 315. ; 

997. μακρὰν ἀπῳκεῖτ᾽. (note) “= Corinth was inhabited 
by me at a great distance...This implies as the corresponding 
active form, ἐγὼ μακρὰν ἀπῴκουν τὴν Κόρινθον, 1 inhabited 
Corinth (only) at a great distance, 1.6. shunned inhabiting it 
at all...The phrase is one of those which, instead of saying 
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that a thing is not done, ironically represent it as done under 
a condition which precludes it...”: with comparison of ἐν 
σκότῳ ὀψοίαθ᾽, etc. 

But ἀπῳκεῦτο means simply ‘was lived away from’: and 
we may say either (1) that ἀποικεῖν is treated as a transitive 
verb, because it implies ‘to leave’; or much better (2) that, 
whereas the active would govern a genitive case (Here. F. 
557, Iph. A. 680), this use of the passive is merely like 
καταγελῶμαι. 

1002. τίέ...οὐχὶ... ἐξελυσάμην ; not ‘Why did I not...’ 
but ‘Why do I not forthwith... ?’ Cp. Prom. V. 748 ri...ov« 
ἐν τάχει | ἔρριψ᾽ ἐμαυτὴν τῆσδ᾽ ἀπὸ στύφλου πέτρας ; That 
᾿ ἐξελυσάμην does not refer to past time, is shewn by the 
answer, καὶ μὴν χάριν γ᾽ ἂν ἀξίαν λάβοις ἐμοῦ. 

1035. δεινόν γ᾽ ὄνειδος σπαργάνων ἀνειλόμην. (note) 
“< from my swaddling-clothes,’ i.e. ‘from the earliest days of 
infancy’.” It seems impossible to ignore the implied meaning 
of σπάργανα (Acharn. 431) = γνωρίσματα. σπαργάνων gen. 
defin. after ὄνειδος. δεινὸν ὄνειδος σπαργάνων (as Prof. Jebb 
says, though he rejects the interpretation) = δεινῶς ἐπονεί- 
Sista σπάργανα. ἀνειλόμην has no need of a genitive. 

1074. XO. δέδουχ᾽ ὅπως | μὴ ᾽κ τῆς σιωπῆς τῆσδ᾽ avap- 

ρήξει κακά. 
OI. ὁποῖα χρήζει ῥηγνύτω. 

Prof. Jebb translates “I misdoubt, a storm of sorrow will 
break forth from this silence. OE. Break forth what will!” 
The subject of ἀναρρήξει is surely Iocasta. This in no way 
spoils the comparison of her silence to the hush that portends 
astorm. ἀναρρήξει κακὰ might mean ‘She will burst forth 
into reproaches, but need not. The Chorus fear what Iocasta 
will do. ‘Her passion will break forth to mischief’ (not 
‘sorrow’). It seems to me impossible to make κακὰ the 
subject of ῥηγνύτω and χρῴζει. 

1078. φρονεῖ γὰρ ὡς γυνὴ μέγα. Prof. Jebb translates 
“for she hath a woman’s pride.” Rather perhaps ‘She is 
proud with more than a woman’s pride,’ ‘ proud for a woman, 
{but yet Iam prouder—she of her lineage, I of myself. “ Her 
pride is yet no mate for mine, Too proud to care from whence 
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I came.”] Cp. 1118 πιστὸς ὡς νομεὺς ἀνήρ.---ἣν δὲ οὐδὲ 
ἀδύνατος, ὡς Λακεδαιμόνιος, εἰπεῖν means, not ‘a good speaker 
in the way in which Lacedaemonians are good speakers,’ but 
‘a good speaker, considering that he was a Lacedaemonian’ 
—i.e. a better speaker than other Lacedaemonians. 

1086. μάντις καὶ κατὰ γνώμαν ἴδρις. Prof. Jebb trans- - 
lates “a seer or wise of heart.” Rather ‘a prophet of the 
future in the sense of being κατὰ γνώμαν idpis’: (‘If I with 
my human wit can read the future.’) For this ‘ epexegetic’ 
use of καὶ cp. Plato Theaet. 172 E ἀνάγκην καὶ ὑπογραφήν, 
‘dire necessity in the shape of a written programme. The 
Chorus are infected with the contempt of μαντική. Cp. 398 
(γνώμῃ 'κυρήσαᾷ οὐδ᾽ ἀπ᾽ οἰωνῶν μαθών) for the contrast of 
μαντικὴ and γνώμη. 

1134. Prof. Jebb quotes, as an example of postponed 
construction, Hl. 709 στάντες δ᾽ ὅθ᾽ αὐτοὺς of τεταγμένοι 
βραβῆς | κλήρους ἔπηλαν καὶ κατέστησαν δίφρους. But the 
MSS. have κλήροις---- standing where the umpires assigned 
them their station by the lot’: instead of ‘shook lots for 
them,’ ‘shook them with the lot,’ ‘shook them out first 
second or third, (as we say ‘a man was drawn first or second,’ 
‘inside or outside’). The phrase is an example of that 
inversion of government which is so common in Vergil; 
arising from secondary or implied meaning of verb, the true 
object of the verb being generally thrown into instrumental 
abl. or dat. So circumdare collum brachiis, περιβαλεῖν τινα 
δικτύῳ or ovetdec—‘ socios circumtulit unda’ (went the round 
of them): ‘hoc praetexit nomine culpam’ (disguises 10): 
‘intenditque locum sertis’: ‘ cumulatque altaria donis.’ 

1210. παιδὶ καὶ πατρί, “as child and as sire also” 
(Prof. Jebb). But αὑτὸς seems to point clearly to the first 
interpretation of the Scholiast, 6 ὑποχὴ eis TO ἄμφω δέξασθαι, 
σὲ Kal τὸν πατέρα. 

1214. Both the asyndeton and the meaning of δικάζει 
are suspicious. Perhaps we should read δικαστής, (‘ Time, 
‘the all-seeing judge, has found,’) making texvodvta and 
τεκνούμενον agree with σε, (τὸν ἄγαμον γάμον constructed as 
if with γήμαντα). 
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1219. Prof. Jebb’s conjecture is extremely ingenious: 
but there is a certain suspicious poverty in the expression 
ὥσπερ ἰάλεμον χέων ἐκ στομάτων : one feels that Sophocles 
would have said that in one word: and I do not find much 
difficulty in περίαλλα (‘supremely’: why may not περίαλλα 
mean ‘with a grief beyond all other grief, ; just as much as 

‘more than all other mourners’ 7) or in ἰακχίων, Elmsley’s 
reading, which mayorery well be an adj. from ἐαχή, with the 
help of ἰακχεῖν. ὡς might be an exclamation, but is more 
probably like ὡς ἀληθῶς (‘in the way that is the true way’), 
ὡς ἐτητύμως, ὡς ἑτέρως Plato Phaedr. 276 Cc. 

1243. ἀμφιδεξίοις ἀκμαῖς. Prof. Jebb translates “with 
the fingers of both hands.” ἀκμαὶ may be ‘fingers, cp. 1034 
ποδοῖν ἀκμάς, which however is periphr. for ‘feet’: but is it 
not rather ‘strength’? cp. ἐν χερὸς ἀκμᾷ Pind. Olymp. 2. 113, 
axpav ποδῶν Isth. 8 (7). 83, ἀκμῇ χερῶν Pers. 1060, ποδὸς 
axpav Eumen. 370: and the plural (with abstract meaning) 
is quoted by L. and S. from Isocr. Areop. p. 147 A ἐν αὐταῖς 
᾿ παῖς ἀκμαῖς πλέονος ἐπιμελείας ἐτύγχανον ἢ παῖδες ὄντες, 
and Hippocr. Aph. 1245 of the crisis οἵ ἃ disease: ep. 1492 πρὸς 
γάμων ἀκμάς.---ἀμφιδεξίοις must not be explained away, as if 
it meant only ‘of both hands’: the quality of ἀμφιδεξιότης 
is transferred from the person to the hands, as it is in Oed. Col. 
1112 to the πλευρά---ἐρείσατε πλευρὸν ἀμφιδέξιον, ‘ support 
my two sides’: Oed. means that he will be ἀμφιδέξιος, as well 
supported, and therefore as capable, on one side as the other. 

1294. It seems more idiomatic to explain δείξει as 
impersonal: ‘you shall see for yourself’: as Ran. 1261 and 
Hipp. mai. 288 B (quoted in Prof. Jebb’s note), and commonly 
δηλοῖ, with or without αὐτό. | 

1298. οἷον καὶ στυγοῦντ᾽ ἐποικτίσαι. (note) “ἐποικτίσαι 
without ἄν, oblique οἵ ἐποικτίσειε, an optat. without = like 
κατάσχοι in Ant. 605.” 

‘A sight to pity’ (ie. calculated to excite pity): surely 
there is no obliqueness, and no suggestion of an optat., with 
or without ἄν. [τίς ὑπερβασία κατάσχοι, Antig. 605, is 
deliberative, of the same kind as ποῖ τις φύγοι; Ar. Plut. 438 
‘where could’ (not ‘ would’) ‘one escape to?’ an expression 
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of despair, differing from φύγῃ as ‘could’ from ‘can,’ or ‘might’ 
from ‘may.’ Cp. Oed. Col. 1419 πῶς yap αὖθις ad πάλιν] 
στράτευμ᾽ ἄγοιμι ταὐτὸν εἰσάπαξ τρέσας ; (not ‘how should 
I’ but ‘how could I possibly lead ?’)]. 

1395. Is not οἷον κάλλος κακῶν ὕπουλον better taken in 
apposition with ἐξεθρέψατε than with we? ‘What festering 
sore lurked underneath your love that showed so fair!’ 
(What an unkind kindness was your care of me: how 
seemingly kind, but fraught with what ruin. Cp. 1351.) 

1404. ἐφύσαθ᾽ ἡμᾶς καὶ φυτεύσαντες πάλιν | ἀνεῖτε 
ταὐτοῦ σπέρμα. ταὐτοῦ for ταὐτόν. “The ταὐτὸν of the 
MSS.,” Prof. Jebb says, “is nonsense.” ταὐτὸν σπέρμα (the 
σπέρμα transmitted from sire to son) seems to me no more 
absurd than ταὐτὸν αἷμα (of sire and son) would be: whilst 
ταὐτοῦ would surely mean ‘ of Laius.’ 

1414. τἀμὰ γὰρ κακὰ | οὐδεὶς οἷός τε πλὴν ἐμοῦ φέρειν 
βροτῶν. 

(Note) “See the passage in which he speaks of all that 
separates his fate from that of other men stained with guilt 
Oed. C. 266—274.” But in that passage Oedipus is defending 
himself, as “more sinned against than sinning.” πῶς ἐγὼ 
κακὸς φύσιν; he asks. Here he is thinking of his misery.— 
Contrast this passage with Oed. Col. 1135 τοῖς yap ἐμπείροις 
βροτῶν | μόνοις οἷόν τε συνταλαιπωρεῖν τάδε. Here—‘ Do 
not fear to touch me, for my grief is so great as to be 
incommunicable’: there—‘I will not let you touch me, lest 
my pollution should communicate itself to you’ [this to his 
benefactor: such very different language before when he was 
on his defence, 270, 288] ‘and you should have to bear my 
fate with me—a fate too heavy for any to bear but those to 
whom it belongs.’ Here it is the selfishness of grief that 
argues. there the unselfishness of gratitude. 

1453. ὃν μήτηρ τέ μοι | πατήρ τ᾽ ἐθέσθην ξῶντε κύριον 
τάφον. 

ζῶντε (the reading of the MSS.) may be right: but 
“Toup’s specious emendation,”’ ζῶντι, which most editors 
have adopted, is not so meaningless as Prof. Jebb pronounces 
it—if indeed τάφον without ζῶντι can be held to give a 
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satisfactory meaning. Kithaeron was appointed to_be the 
‘living grave’ of Oedipus: he was not to be killed and then 
buried there: rather, he was to be buried alive upon the 
mountain, left there to die a lingering death by starvation 
and exposure. 

1455 (Note). “οἶδα μὴ (not οὐ) πέρσαι ἄν. οὐ (before 
infin. no less than in other cases) introduces a negative 
statement, μὴ a negative conception. Where personal assur- 
ance of a fact is expressed, μὴ with infin. can give this 
emphasis.” [Here examples are given of μὴ with infin. after 
πιστεύω and καταμαρτυρῶ. “So μὴ with infin. occurs after 
πέποιθα, πέπεισμαι, sometimes after φημί, λέγω, οἴομαι, 
νομίζω. οὐ πέρσαι ἂν would also be right hare, as represent- 
ing the simple statement, ὅτε οὐκ ἂν πέρσειε." 

A word might have been said on the unusual construction 
of infin. after οἶδα (οἶδα =émoba).—As to the difference 
between ov πέρσαι and μὴ πέρσαι, it is misleading to say 
that μὴ πέρσαι implies a “personal assurance” of the fact, 
which ov πέρσαι does not. The only difference between 
them is that ov πέρσαι is, and μὴ πέρσαι is not, Oratio 
Obliqua. The ov of Or. Obl. is usually found only after the 
simplest verbs of saying and thinking, (λέγω, φημί, οἴομαι, 
νομίζω, ἡγοῦμαι,) not after such verbs as πιστεύω or πέποιθα, 
to which οἶδα is here equivalent. [The rule is founded upon 
usage, not upon principle, and therefore we expect to find, 
and find, deviations from it both ways, but they are few. 
Thus, on the one hand, we find Plato Phaedr. 242A οἶμαι 
μηδένα πεποιηκέναι, Demosth. Androt. 597 οἶμαι yap ἂν 
μηδένα ἀντειπεῖν, where οὐδένα of Oratio Obliqua would be 
more usual, but with no difference of meaning: on the other 
hand, Plato Apol. 17 B ὁμολογοίην ἂν ἔγωγε ov κατὰ τούτους 
εἶναι ῥήτωρ, where the form is that of Oratio Obliqua, whereas 
μὴ would be more usual. ] 

1456. ἂν πέρσαι ‘ would have destroyed me’: the infin. 
of the past conditional ἂν ἔπερσε, not of the future ἂν 
πέρσειε. τῷ δεινῷ κακῷ rather than τῷ : not ‘some strange 
doom’ but ‘ the worst ’—that worst which has befallen him. 
[ὁ δεινὸς with the superlative meaning which it commonly 
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has.] ‘Let me die at last by the death which my parents 
intended for me. And yet I know that I bore a charmed 
life: they could not harm me: I had to undergo my doom. 
So let me undergo it. The other reading τῳ, and the 
interpretation which makes ἂν πέρσαι refer to the future, 
would seem to imply that the climax of his misery has not 
yet been reached. But surely Oed. could not now say, ‘I 
know that fate has some strange doom in store for me.’ 

1483. at τοῦ φυτουργοῦ πατρὸς ὑμὶν ὧδ᾽ ὁρᾶν 

τὰ πρόσθε λαμπρὰ προυξένησαν ὄμματα. 
‘Provided for you to see my eyes as now you see them’ 
seems more suitable to the meaning of προυξένησαν than 
‘provided for you that my eyes should be blind’: (ironically 
‘kind hands, that provided for you this goodly sight.’) 
Besides, although ἐν σκότῳ ὁρῶν may = μὴ ὁρᾶν, it hardly 
follows that ὧδ᾽ ὁρᾶν can mean this. 

1512. νῦν δὲ τοῦτ᾽ εὔχεσθέ μοι, 

οὗ καιρὸς ἐᾷ ζῆν, τοῦ βίου δὲ λῴονος 
ὑμᾶς κυρῆσαι τοῦ φυτεύσαντος πατρός. 

Prof Jebb translates “ But now I would have this to be 
your prayer—that ye live where occasion suffers, and that 
the life which is your portion may be happier than your 
sire’s.” 

But ὑμᾶς (all the more that it is strongly emphasized by 
its position) seems to show that οὗ καιρὸς ἐᾷ ζῆν refers to 
Oedipus himself; and if so, we should probably read εὔχεσθ᾽ 
ἐμοί. It is none the less true that Oed. is thinking of his 
children and not of himself. He means Pray not for me but 
for yourselves: no matter what happens to me—may you be 
happier. Cp. 1458. 


1519. OF. ἀλλὰ θεοῖς γ᾽ ἔχθιστος ἥκω. KP. tovya- 
ροῦν τεύξει τάχα. 
OL. φὴς τάδ᾽ οὖν; ΚΡ, ἃ μὴ φρονῶ yap ov 
φιλῶ λέγειν μάτην. 

Prof. Jebb translates “ΟἿ. Nay, to the gods I have 
become most hateful. CR. Then thou shalt have thy wish 
anon. OE. So thou consentest? CR. Nay, ‘tis not my 
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wont to speak vain words when I lack knowledge”: with 
note “Creon’s reply, τουγαροῦν τεύξει τάχα, means ‘If the 
gods do desire thy banishment, thou wilt soon have thy wish’— 
when the oracle at Delphi is consulted (1443)...a μὴ φρονῶ. 
Cp. 569. Creon cannot tell how Apollo may decide.” 

ἃ μὴ φρονῶ might mean ‘things that I do not under- 
stand’ (like ἐφ᾽ οἷς γὰρ μὴ φρονῶ 569), but hardly ‘things 
that I do not know,’ (meaning ‘I cannot promise because 
I do not know how Apollo will decide’). Besides, yap 
cannot imply (after the question φὴς τάδ᾽ οὖν) ‘No, I do 
not consent.’ I understand, as Oed. does, τουγαροῦν τεύξει 
τάχα to mean that Creon gives way and promises: ‘ There- 
fore (because you are miserable and because you are urgent) 
you shall have your wish.” And when Oed, asks ‘Do you 
promise it then?’ Creon replies ‘Yes, for it is not my 
practice to say what I do not mean.’ Then Oed. is. satisfied, 
and says ‘Now lead me within, He would not have been 
satisfied if he had only received a repetition of the same 
conditional promise (τοῦ θεοῦ μ᾽ αἰτεῖς δόσιν) against which 
he had been arguing. 

1522. πάντα μὴ βούλου κρατεῖν" | καὶ yap axpatnoas 
οὔ σοι τῷ βίῳ ξυνέσπετο. Prof. Jebb translates “Crave not 
to be master in all things; for the mastery which thou didst 
win hath not followed thee through life.” 

Does this mean ‘Do not seek to have your own way in 
everything: for the success which you had in making 
yourself king of Thebes has not lasted’: in other words ‘See 
what has come of having your own way hitherto—how little 
advantage you have gained by it’? But how is Oedipus’ 
brief tenure of power—power gained by a supreme service to 
Thebes—an argument against wilfulness or obstinacy ? 
Unless we could suppose that ἐκράτησας referred to that 
fatal act of wilfulness when he met Laius in the way and 
slew him. But there would be something diabolical in such 
a taunt at such a moment.—And ‘Do not be masterful: 
your days of mastery are over’ (if the words could bear that 
meaning) would not be much better. 

I think Creon means, ‘Do not desire to have your own 
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way in everything. I have granted one request already, and 
that is more than you could have expected, ‘more than 
suited with (agreed with, corresponded to) your life.” ‘I 
have yielded to you, beyond your deserts, in one point (about 
your banishment): yield now to me in this (about your 
children),’ 

1526. ὅστις οὐ ζήλῳ πολιτῶν Kal τύχαις ἐπιβλέπων 
MSS. οὗ τίς οὐ ζήλῳ πολιτῶν ταῖς τύχαις ἐπέβλεπεν ; Prof. 
Jebb: who translates “on whose fortunes what citizen did 
not look with envy?” 

Certainly we must read od tis. But why should καὶ be 
altered? ζήλῳ =‘glory, as Az. 503 οἵας λατρείας ἀνθ᾽ ὅσου 
ζήλου τρέφει. ‘And his glory and his fortunes what Theban 
but admired ?’—The alteration of ἐπιβλέπων into ἐπέβλεπεν 
seems to me unnecessary and not very probable. 7» can, 
I think, be understood from the preceding line, if it is 
wanted: but for participle instead of finite verb we might 
compare Agam. 557 (in a parenthetical question like this) 
τί δ᾽ οὐ στένοντες, οὐ λαχόντες ἤματος pépos; [λαχόντες is 
perhaps corrupt, but if so it is for some other participle], and 
ἐπιβλέπων may have been preferred in order to avoid the 
ὁμοιοτέλευτον of ἐπέβλεπεν ---ἐλήλυθεν. ἐπιβλέπων not 
‘envying, but ‘gazing at with attention or admiration’: Oed. 
was the observed of all observers. 

1529. ὀλβέίζειν must not be understood as an imperative: 
for then ἐπισκοποῦντα would have to be nominative: the 
construction is consecutive, depending upon ἐλήλυθεν, and 
the full stop at the end of 1527 must be removed. ‘Behold 
into what a sea of trouble this Oedipus has come; so that 
one must look to see the final day, and count no one happy, 
being mortal, until he passes the goal of life, unvexed by 
sorrow.’ 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF μὴ οὐ WITH A 
PARTICIPLE. 


In stating the ‘general principle’ of the construction of 
μὴ ov with participle (p. 293) Prof. Jebb takes for his 
type-sentence 

ov padiov ἡμῖν ζῆν μὴ ov πονοῦσι (A) 
as the negative of 

padiov ἡμῖν Env μὴ πονοῦσι (B). 
And he enumerates four hypothetical clauses with finite verb, 
which may, as he says, be represented by μὴ πονοῦσε in (B), 
Viz. εἰ μὴ πονοῦμεν, ἐὰν μὴ πονῶμεν, εἰ μὴ πονοῖμεν, εἰ μὴ 
ἐπονοῦμεν. 

Now, without denying that ῥᾳδίως ἂν ζῷμεν μὴ πονοῦντες 
may mean, not only “ If we might have no work to do, life would 
be easy,” (which implies that work is what makes life difficult,) 
but also (regarding work as an aid, but one with which life 
can dispense) “ Life-would still be easy, even if we left off 
working ”—as I suppose we might say ἐσώθη ἂν μὴ ἐπιστά- 
μενος νεῖν, meaning “ He would still have been saved, even if 
he had not known how to swim”—it is clear that the 
participle in ῥάδιον ἡμῖν ζῆν μὴ πονοῦσι need not be 
hypothetical. The negative particle may be μή, not be- 
cause the participle is hypothetical, but because the verb 
is infinitive. The participle may be either concessive, or 
simply modal, answering the question ‘How can we live ?’ 
The sentence may be the equivalent of ῥᾳδίως av ζῷμεν οὐ 
πονοῦντες, “ We could live easily without working.” 

And, of the passages quoted for the construction of μὴ οὐ 
with participle, in Herod. 6. 9, 6. 106, quoted by Prof. Jebb, 
pp. 293, 294, (to which add Herod. 2. 110, Dem. Fal. Leg. 
p. 379, and Isocr. Laud. Hel. p. 217 0), as in Prof. Jebb’s 
own type-sentence, there is a verb in the infinitive, to which 
the participial phrase with its negatives is attached. Moreover, 
to one of these passages the hypothetical explanation is 
unsuitable. Of Herod. 6. 106, εἰνάτῃ δὲ οὐκ ἐξελεύσεσθαι 
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ἔφασαν μὴ οὐ πλήρεος ἐόντος τοῦ κύκλου, Prof. Jebb says, 
“ie. εἰ μὴ πλήρης ἐστὶν ὁ κύκλος, ‘if (as is the case) the 
moon is not full’: (they are speaking on the εἰνάτη itself).” 
But the Lacedaemonians could not possibly have said ‘We 
will not go out to-day, if (as is the case) the moon is not full’ 
(εἰ μὴ πλήρης ἐστὶν ὁ κύκλος). Hypothetical expression is out 
of place here; unless we assume a suppressed apodosis (as 
Prof. Jebb does in dealing with Oed. Col. 359) “We will not 
go out to-day, (nor will we ever go out) unless when the 
moon is full.” ‘Generic’ expression is not. contemplated by 
Prof. Jebb, and would not help us here: ὅτε μὴ πλήρης ἐστὶν 
ὁ κύκλος would mean “at such a time, when the moon is not 
full,” but μὴ πλήρεος ὄντος could only mean “unless it is full.” 

But, leaving for the present these passages, where the 
infinitive mood, as I hope to show, accounts for the use of μή, 
there remain four examples, three in Sophocles (Ved. A. 13, 
221; Oed. Col. 360) and one in Plato (Lysis 212 Ὁ) in which 
there is no infinitive. 

The explanation of the μὴ as hypothetical suits admirably, 
so far as the meaning goes, two of these passages, Ved. R. 13 
and Lysis Le. It may also be stretched to suit Oed. Col. 360, 
by supposing, as Prof. Jebb does, a suppressed apodosis, “ You 
have not come empty-handed, (and you would not have come) 
of you were not bringing:” though I notice that Prof. Jebb 
translates (p. 294) “thou hast not come empty-handed, 
without bringing,’ which is scarcely consistent with his 
remark (p. 292) “ μὴ οὐκ ἔχων =‘unless I had, and could 
not mean ‘without finding’.” But it by no means suits Ved. 
R. 221. “If I had not had some clue” implies ‘But I had a 
clue’; and Prof. Jebb’s note (p. 55) “If I had not had some 
clue: νῦν δ᾽, but as it is (having no clue)” exhibits with a 
fatal clearness the logical perplexity involved in his interpre- 
tation of the passage. 

But is the explanation of the μὴ as hypothetical, in itself 
admissible? Prof. Jebb, and the other writers who adopt 
this explanation, do not say very clearly what value they 
assign to each of the two negatives. They say that οὐκ ἂν 
ἀπέθανε μὴ οὐ μαχόμενος (a sentence framed to illustrate the 
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theory) = οὐκ av ἀπέθανεν εἰ μὴ ἐμάχετο, and that the 
doubling of the negative with the participle is due to the 
negative with the leading verb. They mean presumably 
that the second ov is an echo or repetition of the first :—*“He 
would not have been slain, not unless he had fought”; “I 
should not have tracked it far, not wnless I had possessed 
some clue.” But would not this be οὐ μή 2 Can we at all 
account for this position of ov? Would not μὴ οὐ mean 
‘unless not’ (‘unless he had refused to fight, ‘wnless I had 
lacked some clue’)? Does not μὴ οὐ-καλῶς θανεῖν, for 
instance, mean ‘not to die ignobly,’ and μὴ οὐ-καλῶς θανὼν 
‘not dying (if he had not died) ignobly’? How can the μὴ 
negative something on the other side of ov, just as if ov were 
not there at all ? 

Add to this, that in Oed. R. 13 we are to suppose that ov 
is an echo or repetition of δυσ- in δυσάλγητος ; “I should 
be heartless, not unless I pitied.” It is said that μὴ ov with 
participle expresses an exception to a negative statement, 
and that δυσάλγητος ἂν εἴην is virtually a negative state- 
ment = “I should not be merciful.” Certainly we could say 
in English, if we wished, at least without fear of being 
misunderstood, “I should not be merciful, not unless I pitied.” 
But does it follow that we could say “I should be unmerciful, 
not unless I pitied”? And, if not, may we assume so strange 
an extension of this idiom in Greek? Nor can we venture 
to say of an idiom so rarely met with, that it had established 
itself so thoroughly upon its own ground that it could some- 
times (as may happen with idioms in common use) be used 
outside it, irrationally, to the neglect of its own rationale. 

But, if the μὴ is not hypothetical, what is it? I believe 
that it is consecutive ; the same use of μή, or μὴ ov, as with 
a consecutive infinitive. 

It will be necessary, for the sake of clearness, to examine 
first the normal idiom itself, of μὴ ov with infinitive. We 
will consider this under three heads. | 

1 Op. Philoct. 106, NE. οὐκ ap’ ἐκείνῳ Ὑ οὐδὲ προσμῖξαι θρασύ ; OA. ov, μὴ 


δόλῳ λαβόντα γ᾽, ws ἐγὼ λέγω. (‘Is it not safe to approach him?’ ‘Not 
unless he is first entrapped.’) 


ON μὴ οὐ WITH PARTICIPLE. 4I 


A. After negatived verbs or phrases which express or 
imply hindering or refraining, (failing, ceasing, delaying, 
neglecting, etc.): e. g. Oed. R. 283, 1065, 1091, 1232. 

The explanation of this is obvious enough. ‘He hindered 
me from speaking’ is ἐκώλυσεν ἐμὲ μὴ εἰπεῖν, i.e. ‘He 
hindered me, so that I did not speak,’ ‘He hindered me, and 
the result was silence’ ‘He did not hinder me from 
speaking’ is οὐκ ἐκώλυσεν ἐμὲ μὴ οὐκ εἰπεῖν, i.e. ‘He did not 
hinder me, so that I did not refrain from speaking,’ ‘ He did 
not hinder me, and the result was not-silence (not not- 
speaking), 1.6. 1 spoke.’ The only point to be noticed here is 
that, whereas ‘so that I was silent’ is μὴ εἰπεῖν, ‘so that I 
was not silent’ is μὴ οὐκ εἰπεῖν (instead of a conceivable but 
impossible μὴ μὴ εἰπεῖν.) The μὴ of the affirmative sentence 
(ἐκώλυσεν ἐμὲ μὴ εἰπεῖν) is replaced in the negative sentence 
by οὐ". Precisely as μὴ καλῶς θανεῖν is‘ to die ignobly,’ but 
‘not to die ignobly’ is μὴ ov καλῶς θανεῖν. Cp. Antig. 97 
πείσομαι yap ov | τοσοῦτον οὐδὲν ὥστε μὴ οὐ καλῶς θανεῖν. 
Here there are two propositions (1) ‘Let them do their 
worst, one thing I shall not suffer; so far 1 defy them’: (2) 
‘I shall not die ignobly.’ The second proposition, being 
made to depend upon the first, in a consecutive construction, 
repeats the negative, (‘I shall not suffer...I shall not die,’) 
but repeats it of course as μή. In other words μὴ οὐ Karas 
θανεῖν is the result of οὐ πείσομαι, not of πείσομαι 

B. After a negatived phrase which expresses denying 
(forbidding, disputing, etc.). 


1 The substitution of οὐ for μὴ with infinitive, after another μή, is analo- 
gous to μὴ οὐ with subjunctive. The infinitive is negatived by οὐ (1) in indi- 
rect statements, (2) after μή: the subjunctive only after μή. We say ἐὰν μὴ 
γένωμαι, ὅταν μὴ γένωμαι, ὅπως μὴ γένωμαι, οὐ μὴ γένωμαι, τί μὴ γένωμαι; 
δέδοικα μὴ γένωμαι----αὖ δέδοικα μὴ οὐ γένωμαι. 

2 Τῇ any one is still disposed to think that the sentence means οὐ πείσομαι- 
ὥστε-μὴ-καλῶς-θανεῖν, ‘I shall not suffer-ignoble-death,’ and that the second 
οὐ is superfiuous, an echo or repetition of the former ov, shot at random into 
the middle of the phrase μὴ καλῶς θανεῖν, (a theory which, however strange, 
accords, it would seem, with the explanation of μὴ οὐ with participle 
discussed above,) he should consider Antig. 544, μήτοι, κασιγνήτη, we ἀτιμάσῃς 
τὸ μὴ ob | θανεῖν τε σὺν σοὶ τὸν θανόντα θ᾽ ἁγνίσαι. If ov, here also, is an 
interloper, where has it come from? — 
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‘I deny that I did it’ is ἀρνοῦμαι μὴ δρᾶσαι, ie. ‘I plead 
(against accusation) not having done it. [Cp. “You may 
deny that you were not the cause” Rich. I/I. i. 8. 901 The 
infinitive with μὴ or μὴ ov after verbs which express 
hindering, refraining, etc. is consecutive: the infinitive, with 
or without negatives, after ὠρνοῦμαι etc. is objective. In 
ἀρνοῦμαι δρᾶσαι, δρᾶσαι (or τὸ δρᾶσαι) is the thing denied ; 
in ἀρνοῦμαι μὴ δρᾶσαι, μὴ δρᾶσαι is the thing maintained 
by way of denial. [We must not call it Oratio Obliqua, for 
this would be οὐ δρᾶσαι : an idiom not sanctioned by usage, 
though it occurs with avtidoyelvy in Antig. 378 πῶς εἰδὼς 
ἀντιλογήσω τήνδ᾽ οὐκ εἶναι παῖδ᾽ ᾿Αντιγόνην Cp. ἀμφισ- 
βητῶ μὴ εἶναί τι (or ὡς οὔκ ἐστι): ἐξομεῖ τὸ μὴ εἰδέναι 
Antig. 535: ἔφευγε μὴ εἰδέναι (or ἔφυγε τὸ μὴ εἰδέναι) Antig. 
263: “pleaded ignorance”: so Dem. Aphob. 1. p. 813 τοὺς 
μὲν σαφῶς εἰδότας τὰ ἡμέτερα ἔφυγε μηδὲν διαγνῶναι περὶ 
αὐτῶν, and Aesch. Suppl. 393 δεῖ τοί σε φεύγειν κατὰ νόμους 
τοὺς οἴκοθεν | ὡς οὐκ ἔχουσι κῦρος οὐδὲν ἀμφὶ σοῦ. 

The construction with οὐκ ἀρνοῦμαι, οὐκ ἀμφισβητῶ, etc. 
follows the analogy of οὐ κωλύω. ‘I do not deny having done 
it’ is οὐκ ἀρνοῦμαι μὴ ov δρᾶσαι: 1.6. οὐκ ἀρνοῦμαι (‘I make 
no denial’ = ‘I make confession ’) is followed by an objective 
infinitive, the object not of ὠρνοῦμαι but of οὐκ dpvodpar— 
expressing, not the thing denied, but the plea, the confession. 
ἀρνοῦμαι μὴ δρᾶσαι ‘I plead not guilty’ (‘not doing it, 
‘abstaining’): οὐκ ἀρνοῦμαι μὴ ov δρᾶσαι ‘I plead guilty’ 
(‘not not-doing it, ‘not abstaining ’). 

C. With consecutive infinitive, where the meaning is 
—not, asin A, that a thing happens (or may happen) because 
nothing prevents its happening: οὐδὲν κωλύει μὴ οὐ τοῦτο 
γενέσθαι----ὖ that a thing must happen (or ought to 
happen) because something prevents (or forbids) its not 
happening: ἀδύνατόν ἐστι μὴ ov τοῦτο γενέσθαι. 

This idiom has developed itself by the side of the other 
—after that, and from that; the relation between them is 
obvious, and equally so is the difference. It is perfectly 
clear that the infinitive, in this as in that, is consecutive. If 
we say ἀδύνατόν ἐστι μὴ τοῦτο γενέσθαι, μὴ τοῦτο γενέσθαι 
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is the subject of ἀδύνατόν ἐστι--- That this should not 
happen is impossible’: the phrase we are considering means 
‘It is impossible but that it should happen’; ‘It is impossi- 
ble so that it can’t not-happen. There is a slight anacolu- 
thon: ἀδύνατόν ἐστι has no subject: what. is impossible is 
the thing’s not happening. 

Sometimes this consecutive infinitive with double nega- 
tive is substituted for a prolate infinitive with μή. Compare 
Thue. viii. 60 ἀδύνατα ἦν... μὴ οὐ μεγάλα βλάπτειν (‘It was 
impossible so that they could not fail to injure’) with Plato 
Gorg. 509 A οὐδεὶς οἷός τ᾽ ἐστὶν ἄλλως λέγων μὴ Ov. KaTA- 
γέλαστος εἶναι (‘It is impossible for any one so that he 
cannot fail to be ridiculous’); where the meaning might 
have been expressed more simply by a prolate infinitive, 
οὐδεὶς οἷός τ᾽ ἐστὶ μὴ καταγέλαστος εἶναι. Again Huthyd. 
297 ὁ εἰκότως γε, ἥσσων γάρ εἰμι τοῦ ἑτέρου ὑμῶν, ὥστε 
πολλοῦ δέω μὴ οὐ δύο γε φεύγειν, i.e. ‘a fortiori, I must run 
away from two’; where, instead of ‘I am far from not 
running away’ (μὴ φεύγειν), we have the more unusual 
expression ‘It wants much, so that I cannot help running 
away.’ 

So it is after expressions like αἰσχρόν, ἀνόητον, πολλὴ 
ἄνοιά ἐστι, “denoting disapprobation of an action thought 
of, and therefore a demand that it should be forborne” 
(Madvig Synt. § 211): αἰσχρόν (ἀνόητόν) ἐστι μὴ οὐκ εἰπεῖν 
—‘It is so shameful (foolish) that I cannot keep silence,’ (ie. 
keeping silence is shameful or foolish) : ‘ Honour (good sense) 
forbids me to keep silence. We must not say that the 
double negative arises because ‘shameful’ means ‘not 
honourable, ‘foolish’ means ‘not wise, etc. It arises in this 
way—Not to do the thing is shameful, foolish, etc. ; therefore 
we must not omit to do it. 

E.g. Herod. i. 187 Δαρείῳ δεινὸν ἐδόκεε εἶναι...«χρημάτων 
κειμένων...μὴ ov λαβεῖν αὐτά, ‘ He thought it was monstrous 
not to take’ (‘so monstrous that he could not help taking’). 
Xen. Anab. ii. 3. 11 ὥστε πᾶσιν αἰσχύνην εἶναι μὴ οὐ 
συσπουδάζειν. Plato Sympos. 210 Β πολλὴ ἄνοια μὴ οὐχ 
ἕν τε καὶ ταὐτὸν ἡγεῖσθαι τὸ ἐπὶ πᾶσι τοῖς σώμασι κάλλος. 
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Once more, this usage differs from the ordinary μὴ ov 
after negatived verbs of hindering etc., because there each 
negative may be referred to something in the preceding 
expression, (I hinder you from speaking—result, not speak- 
ing: I do not hinder you—result, not not-speaking,) whereas 
here only the μὴ is due to the preceding expression. ? 

We might expect to meet with sentences standing in a 
similar relation to the ordinary idiom οὐκ ἀρνοῦμαι μὴ οὐκ 
ἀδικεῖν. Why should we not say ἀρνοῦμαι μὴ οὐ δρᾶσαι Ta 
δέοντα, ‘I deny that I failed (I plead not failing) to do my 
duty’? 

We will now consider our eight examples of μὴ ov with 
participle, and one with noun: taking first the easier kind, 
those in which the phrase with μὴ ov is attached to averb in 
the infinitive mood. 

a. (1) Herod. vi. 9. καταρρώδησαν μὴ...οὐ τὴν Μίλη-᾿ 
Tov oloi Te ἔωσι ἐξελεῖν μὴ οὐκ ἐόντες ναυκράτορες. 

“They feared that they would not be able to take 
Miletus, not without being” (or “ποὺ whilst they were not”) 
“superior at sea.” “They feared being unable to take it, so 
as not to take it without being superior at sea.” μὴ belongs 
to ἐξελεῖν, which is understood as if repasted: with the phrase 
μὴ οὐκ ἐόντες vavxpatopes. The use of μὴ is of the kind 
considered under Ο--ἀδύνατον μὴ οὐχ οὕτω γενέσθαι (‘ the 
thing must happen so, ‘impossible that it should happen 
ethidesabe than so’): only with the order changed—aédvvarov 
γενέσθαι, μὴ οὐχ οὕτω (scil. γενέσθαι.) 

(2) Dem. Fals. Leg. p. 379. αἱ πόλεις πολλαὶ καὶ 
χαλεπαὶ λαβεῖν... μὴ οὐ χρόνῳ καὶ πολιορκίᾳ. 

Here again μὴ = ὥστε μὴ λαβεῖν. “The towns were 
many and difficult to take, (so that there was no taking 
them) otherwise than by protracted siege-operations.” 

(3) Herod. vi. 106. ἀδύνατα δέ σφι ἦν τὸ παραυτίκα 
ποιέειν ταῦτα οὐ βουλομένοισι λύειν τὸν νόμον" ἦν γὰρ ἱστα- 
μένου τοῦ μηνὸς εἰνάτη᾽ εἰνάτῃ δὲ οὐκ ἐξελεύσεσθαι ἔφασαν, 
μὴ οὐ πλήρεος ἐόντος τοῦ κύκλου. 

This sentence is of the same kind as (1) and (2). We 
may either attach μὴ οὐ πλήρεος ἐόντος τοῦ κύκλου to ἀδύνατά 
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σφι ἦν TO παραυτίκα ποιέειν ταῦτα, taking εἰνάτῃ δὲ οὐκ 
ἐξελεύσεσθαι ἔφασαν as part of the parenthesis, which makes 
the construction regular; or say that οὐκ ἐξελεύσεσθαι 
ἔφασαν, following as it does and taking up the phrase with 
ἀδύνατα ἦν, is felt to be equivalent to ἔφασαν ἀδύνατα εἶναι 
ἐξελθεῖν, and so by a slight irregularity is followed by the 
consecutive phrase with μὴ ov, where μὴ implies ὥστε μὴ 
ἐξελθεῖν. “They declared that they could not go out on the 
ninth, but must wait till the moon was full”—“not without 
the moon being full could they go” —“no going for them with- 
out the moon being full.” As before, the participial phrase 
is adverbial to the infinitive (ποιεῖν ταῦτα or ἐξελθεῖν) under- 
stood, and is negatived by ov, precisely as In μὴ ov καλῶς 
θανεῖν. ' 

(4) Herod. 11.110. (The priest of Hephaestus reproves 
Darius for setting up a statue in front of those erected by 
Sesostris.) οὔκων δίκαιον εἶναι ἱστάναι ἔμπροσθε τῶν ἐκείνου 
ἀναθημάτων, μὴ οὐχ ὑπερβαλλόμενον τοῖς ἔργοισι. 

“Τὸ was not right for him to do it—he must not do it 
without surpassing” (or “whilst he failed to surpass”) “Sesos- 
tris in his achievements.” Consecutive construction again, 
μὴ implying ὥστε μὴ ἱστάναι (‘so that he should not do it’), 
after ov δίκαιον, as above after αἰσχρόν, ἀνόητον, ete. 

(5) Isocr. Helen. p. 217 ὁ ὃ 52, [quoted by Mr F. E. 
Thompson, Syntax of Attic Greek, p. 368]. τοιαύτης δὲ 
τιμῆς τυχεῖν ὥστε θνητὸν ὄντα θεῶν γενέσθαι κρίτην οὐχ 
οἷόν τε μὴ οὐ [τὸν] πολὺ τῇ γνώμῃ διαφέροντα. 

“It is not possible that he should have received such 
honour...not without being preeminent in sagacity.” As 
before, μὴ implying ὥστε μὴ Tvyetv—impossible so that he 
could not.’ [τὸν must be omitted, with D pr. man.: unless 
for τὸν πολὺ we conjecture τῶν πολλῶν, comparing ὃ 51 ov 
δήπου Tov τυχόντα διαγνῶναι κύριον ἐποίησαν. 

It appears, then, that in these five examples the construc- 
tion is consecutive (as in (Ὁ), after ‘impossible’ (1, 3, 5), 
‘difficult’ (2), ‘unjust’ (4): and there is in all of them a verb 
in the infinitive mood, which accounts for the μή, and to which 
the participial phrase is adverbial. 
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The other four examples have no infinitive. How then 
is the construction to be explained as consecutive? 

Thucydides (vi. 1) says of Sicily, τοσαύτη οὖσα ἐν εἴκοσι 
σταδίων μάλιστα μέτρῳ διείργεται TO μὴ ἤπειρος οὖσα. He 
is struck, it seems, by the disproportion between the size of 
the island and the narrowness of the channel which divides 
it from Italy. “This great island has only this narrow strait 
to sunder it from being part of the continent.” τὸ μὴ ἤπειρος 
οὖσα is consecutive, the infinitive phrase τὸ μὴ ἤπειρος εἶναι 
being attracted into agreement with the subject, Σικελία, 
from a desire, it would seem, to represent the result of the 
separation as a quality of the island, but the τὸ μὴ of the 
consecutive expression is retained, so that the phrase halts 
between οὐκ ἤπειρος οὖσα (which would leave διείργεται in 
the lurch) and the original τὸ μὴ ἤπειρος εἶναι, combining 
(irrationally but intelligibly) the two constructions in one. 
Classen, I am aware, and other recent editors desert the 
MSS. and read τὸ μὴ ἤπειρος εἶναι. But this seems to me 
arbitrary, in the face of participial expressions so manifestly 
substituted for infinitive as διὰ τὸ ἀτέκμαρτον δέος καὶ διὰ 
τὸ ἤδη φοβεροὺς παρόντας ᾿Αθηναίους κατ᾽ ἀμφότερα ἐκπλα- 
γέντες Thuc. iv. 63. 1 and οὐ βουλόμενος αὐτοὺς διὰ τὸ ἐν 
τῷ αὐτῷ καθημένους βαρύνεσθαι ib. ν. 7.1. [Similarly, in Oed. 
R. 289 πάλαι δὲ μὴ παρὼν θαυμάζεται, I prefer to account 
for the μὴ by regarding μὴ παρὼν as substituted for τὸ μὴ 
παρεῖναι αὐτόν. The usual explanation is that μὴ παρὼν 
θαυμάζεται = θαυμάξω εἰ μὴ πάρεστι, ‘I wonder that he has 
not returned,’ where εἰ μὴ πάρεστι is hypothetical in form 
but not in meaning. But I doubt whether a hypothetical 
participle with μὴ could be so used; and the order seems to 
me to be against it. Would it be possible to say, in this 
sense, εἰ μὴ πάρεστι, θαυμάζω 1] Precisely in the same way, 
I have no doubt that, in the four passages which we are con-. 
sidering, ὦ consecutive infinitive with μὴ οὐ has been converted 
by attraction into a participle with μὴ ov in agreement with 
the subject of the sentence. 


1 I am not convinced by Shilleto’s very ingenious conjecture, ἠπειροῦσθαι 
for ἤπειρος οὖσα. 
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The substitution of participial expression for infinitive 
might be abundanily illustrated by such sentences as ἅλις 
νοσοῦσ᾽ ἐγώ Oed. R.1061, κρείσσων yap" Avda κεύθων ὁ νοσῶν 
μάταν Ar, 635. I have wished to illustrate, however, not 
merely this substitution, which is common enough, but this 
substitution expressing itself in forms not perfectly grammati- 
cal, because mixed, the one construction not having entirely 
given place to the other: as, in the case we are considering, 
the μή, which is required by the infinitive, is retained with 
the participle, with which it is not really consistent. 


B. (1) Oecd. Col. 360 
ἥκεις γὰρ οὐ κενή γε, τοῦτ᾽ ἐγὼ καλῶς 
ἔξοιδα, μὴ οὐχὶ δεῖμ᾽ ἐμοὶ φέρουσά τι. 

μὴ οὐχὶ φέρουσα --(ὥστε) μὴ οὐ φέρειν [of the kind 
denoted above as ἃ with negatived verbs of hindering, 
refraining, etc., where each negative is accounted for by some- 
thing in the preceding expression]. 

As ἀπέσχοντο μὴ ἐπὶ τὴν ἑκατέρων γῆν στρατεῦσαι 
(Thue. v. 25), ‘They refrained from invading,’ and οὐκ ἀπεσ- 
χόμην TO μὴ οὐκ ἐπὶ τοῦτο ἐλθεῖν (Republ. 354 B), so here 
after κενή---ἥκεις κενή, (ὥστε) μὴ φέρειν ‘you are come empty- 
handed, without bringing’: and with negative οὐχ ἥκεις κενή, 
(ὥστε) μὴ ov φέρειν ‘you are come not empty-handed, not 
without bringing’: which, by attraction of the infinitive, 
becomes οὐχ ἥκεις κενή, μὴ οὐ φέρουσα. 

(2) Οφαὰ. R. 221 οὐ γὰρ ἂν μακρὰν 

iyvevov αὐτό, μὴ οὐκ ἔχων τι σύμβολον. 

“ For otherwise (i.e. had I not been ξένος) I should not 
have tracked it far” [or, reading αὐτός, “1 should myself not 
have tracked it far”] “ without finding some clue.” μὴ οὐκ 
ἔχων = (ὥστε) μὴ οὐκ ἔχειν. 

This passage is exactly like the last. μακρὰν ἰχνεύειν 
implies ‘to seek in vain’ The idea of farlure accounts for 
one negative: μακρὰν ἂν tyvevov (- μάτην av ixvevoy or 
ἡμάρτανον av) ὥστε μὴ ἔχειν. The idea of not fatling 
accounts for both negatives: οὐκ dv μακρὰν ἴχνευον, (ὥστε) 
μὴ οὐκ ἔχειν, “not far...not without finding.” 
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(3) Oed. ΚΝ. 18 δυσάλγητος γὰρ ἂν 
εἴην, τοιάνδε μὴ οὐ κατοικτείρων ἕδραν. 


Here the implied expression δυσάλγητος γὰρ ἂν εἴην, 
(ὥστε) μὴ οὐ κατοικτείρειν is of the kind denoted above as (Ὁ, 
where the consecutive construction follows words of disappro- 
bation, such as αἰσχρόν, ἀνόητον, etc.;—“I should be hard- 
hearted, so that I could not refuse to pity” ;—with the 
difference that the form of the expression is personal, as 
when we say δίκαιός εἰμι ποιεῖν τοῦτο, meaning ‘It is just 
for me to do this. The attraction, μὴ οὐ κατοικτείρων for 
μὴ οὐ κατοικτείρειν, expresses the impossibility of not pitying 
as if it were an attribute of the man: instead of ‘It would 
be too cruel, so that I could not refrain from pitying,’ ‘I 
should be too cruel, I who therefore could not refrain from 
pitying.’ 

(4) Plato Lysis 212 Dp. Menexenus has said that 
perhaps φιλία must be mutual: ἂν μὴ ἀμφότεροι φιλῶσιν, 
οὐδέτερος φίλος. Οὐκ ἄρα (says Socrates) ἐστὶ φίλον τῷ 
φιλοῦντι οὐδὲν μὴ οὐκ ἀντιφιλοῦν. “This being the case then, 
nothing is φίλον to the lover that does not love him in return.” 

The neuter is used to include horses, dogs, ete. Some 
ambiguity will be avoided if we discuss the sentence in the 
form Οὔκ ἐστι φίλος τῷ φιλοῦντι οὐδεὶς μὴ οὐκ avTipidar. 
Here, as in the last example, μὴ οὐκ ἀντιφιλῶν is for μὴ 
οὐκ ἀντιφιλεῖν, where the μὴ is due to the idea of rejection 
(‘must not’ or ‘cannot’) implied in ov φίλος ἐστί. “I love 
you; you must not fail to love me in return, or else φιλία is 
a misnomer for the relation between us.” οὔκ ἐστι φίλιον 
μὴ οὐκ ἀντιφιλεῖν. “It is not friendly—one cannot fail to 
love in return: the very name of friendship precludes it” 
which, thrown into a personal form, with substitution of 
participle for infinitive, becomes οὐ φίλος ἐστὶν οὐδεὶς μὴ οὐκ 
ἀντιφιλῶν, “No one is φίλος, failing to love in return—which 
therefore he must not.” 

I have tried to show that, in this construction, μὴ 


a. is not hypothetical ; 
because that explanation (1) fails to account for 
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the position οὗ ov; (2) does not suit all passages 
—especially a. 3and 8. 2: 

b. is consecutive— 
the participle either (1) qualifying an infinitive 
which precedes, and which is to be understood 
with the μή; or (2) being itself the infinitive, 
converted into agreement with the subject of the 
sentence : 


and that this explanation not only suits all passages in 
which μὴ ov is found with participle, but accords with a 
theory which explains consistently all uses of μὴ οὐ with 
infinitive. : 

Other explanations (such as that μὴ ov expresses “sub- 
jective causality,” or that “the difference between μὴ ov and 
μὴ insuch expressions seems to be that μὴ is general and 
hypothetical, while μὴ ov refers to a case which is immediately 
present”) I do not profess to understand; but I see that’ 
they ignore the fundamental principle that, although com- 
pounds of ov strengthen ov and each other, and compounds of 
μὴ strengthen μὴ and each other, ov and μὴ (or their com- 
pounds) can never coalesce so as to make a single negation: 
the combinations ov μὴ and μὴ ov are each of them the 
negation of a negation, each negative in every idiom in which 
those combinations occur having its own distinct and proper 
function. 





Note. It is only fair to Mr Whitelaw to point out 
that the publication of his notes has been unavoidably 
delayed and that they were communicated to the Society 
substantially in the same form as the present on May 9 and 
Oct. 28, 1884, and on Jan. 29, 1885. Ed. 
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GRAMMATICAL ANNOTATIONS UPON THE 
OEDIPUS*REX., ' 


But for the appearance of Mr Whitelaw’s most instructive 
series of comments upon what is perhaps the hardest play of 
Sophocles, the following notes would probably have never 
been committed to paper. In fact they are nearly confined to 
passages of the play as to whose interpretation I have found 
myself already in substantial agreement with Mr Whitelaw— 
an agreement which I value very highly—and where I feel 
the settlement of the question at issue may be advanced by 
an independent treatment. Iam not less pleased to share 
Mr Whitelaw’s appreciation of the book which he has taken 
as the basis of his annotations, and to add the homage of a 
former pupil to what he truly calls Professor Jebb’s “magni- 
-ficent edition.” 

The questions which first claim our attention are questions 
of grammar. As such the mind must approach them with a 
specially resolute and fortified tone. For nowhere is error so 
insidious or so manifold. At every turn the grammarian is 
lured by some shape or other from the path before him. 
He is continually being tempted to draw more ample induc- 
tions than his facts will warrant and to dispose of awkward 
exceptions by conjectural force or metaphysical circumvention, 
His views revert far too frequently to the circumstances under 
which they were formed; and he perhaps never wholly emanci- 
pates himself from the home tyranny of custom and tradi- 
tion, | 


The Greek I: mperative. 


Oed. R. 543 otc? ὡς ποίησον; Mr Whitelaw says, ‘It is 
to be hoped that Prof. Jebb has disposed finally of the 
explanation of this idiom which makes ποίησον the principal 
verb, This is a hope which I most heartily share. But 
without going into the archaeology of the controversy, some 
facts at once occur which are enough to make one despair. 
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In the first edition of his grammar published in 1835 R. 
Kiihner correctly explained the imperative in such cases as 
an instance of “the common Greek passage from indirect 
narration to direct ”—(a better way of putting it would have 
been ‘the retention of the direct form in the indirect 
narration’); and this explanation (in the translation of 
Kiihner by Jelf) has been before the English-reading public 
for many years. But, in spite of this, the ‘Do—do you know 
what?’ hypothesis appears in works as recent as the Moods 
and Tenses and the School Grammar (1881) of so distinguished 
a grammarian as Prof. Goodwin, and even in the new edition 
of Hadley by Prof. Allen (1884), to say nothing of school- 
books or grammars published abroad’, Even Kiihner in his 
later years seems to have become frightened at the sub- 
ordinate imperative, as he goes so far as to allow that the 
speaker ‘intends to say oic@ ὃ χρή ce δρᾶν; or οἶσθ᾽ ὃ 
δράσεις ;’—-a weak and unnecessary admission. 

The old fallacy, cloked conveniently as an “idiom ”, still 
lives on, as though the abrupt imperative οἶσθ᾽ ὃ δρᾶσον ; 
‘Do you know what you have got to do?’ could be got out of 
the timid and uncertain mixture ‘Do—do you know what?’, as 
though there were any authority for such Greek as οἶσθ᾽ 6; or 
the like, or as though there were precedent for a transposition 
which takes the words from a place where they have some 
meaning, to a place where they are absolutely devoid of any. 
So strange and pertinacious an error must have had an origin; 
and it has had a very natural and pardonable one. In no respect 
perhaps do the modern languages differ more from the Greek’ 
than in the use of the imperative; and the difficulty which 
this causes has been increased, at any rate in English, by the 
conventional translations of the forms. We decline . 

ἐλθέ go (thou). 
ἐλθέτω let him go. 
ἔλθετε go (ye). 
ἐλθόντων let them go. 


1 Mr F. E. Thompson’s Attic Syntax, however, is a notable example to 


the contrary. 


4—2 
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None of the English forms are capable of subordination; 
the 2nd and 4th least of all, as the proper subject of the 
command (he or they) is in the objective case. But in a 
language like Greek, with a syntax so much more flexible 
than our own, it was just as easy to make this expression of 
a command subordinate in structure as to make it inter- 
rogative in form. We cannot say ‘Do you know in what— 
help?’ nor ‘ Let this be possible?’ but the Greeks can say, 
“οἷσθ᾽ 6 μοι σύμπραξον; and ‘ τοῦτο ἐξέστω; as we shall see 
below. | 

For the sake of completeness I will give all the usages of 
the Greek imperative, noting each case where the conventional 
translation fails and illustrating them by examples taken in 
the main from Kiihner’s διε dis μορίων Granvmatik (1870), Il, 
§ 397. 

In (1) ordinary independent commands the English use 
corresponds to.the Greek; and the customary English trans- 
lations ‘Go’, ‘Let him go’ are adequate. (2) These will also 
generally do where the imperative is used for a concession or 
supposition. Soph. Ant. 1168 πλούτει τε yap κατ᾽ οἶκον, εἰ 
βούλει, μέγα καὶ ζῆ τύραννον σχῆμ᾽ ἔχων᾽ ἐὰν δ᾽ ἀπῇ τούτων. 
τὸ χαίρειν, τἄλλ᾽ ἐγὼ καπνοῦ σκιᾶς οὐκ ἂν πριαίμην, Plat. 
Symp. 201 © οὕτως ἐχέτω ὡς σὺ λέγεις ‘let it be as you 
propose’, though it may sometimes be better translated 
‘suppose that’, Xen. Hier. 8. 3: προσειπάτω twa φιλικῶς 6 
τε ἄρχων καὶ ὁ ἰδιώτης. (8) After a relative pronoun, that is 
in sentences not strictly dependent, we can still translate by 
the English imperative: Soph. 0. C. 473 κρατῆρες... ὧν xpar’ 
ἔρεψον, ‘whose tops cover’, Zl. 1309 μήτηρ δ᾽ ἐν οἴκοις ἣν 
σὺ μὴ δείσης ‘whom fear not’, provided that the relative is 
not the subject of the sentence. Disectly it is, the translation 
breaks down: Herod. 1. 89 κάτισον τῶν δορυφόρων ἐπὶ 
πάσῃσι τῇσι πύλῃσι φυλάκους of λεγόντων ὡς K.T.D. CAN 
only be rendered by sacrificing either the relative or the 
conventional equivalent, perhaps as ‘and let them say’, but 
better ‘who are to say’, ‘who must say’. (4) After ἐπεί, e.g. 
Soph. Zl. 351 ἐπεὶ δίδαξον ἢ μάθ᾽ ἐξ ἐμοῦ, Ar. Vesp. 73, the 
difficulty is generally avoided by translating the conjunction 
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‘for’. Similarly (5) with os, although the 8rd person may 
conveniently be rendered differently; Dem. 20, 14 οὐδὲ γὰρ 
εἰ πάνυ χρηστός ἐσθ᾽ ὡς ἐμοῦ γ᾽ ἕνεκα ἔστω K.T.X. ‘as he may 
be so far as I am concerned’. (6) So with ὥστε, translated 
‘so’; Plato Crit. 45 Β ἕτοιμος δὲ καὶ Κέβης.. ὥστε...μήτε... 
ἀποκάμῃς σεαυτὸν σῶσαι μήτε... δυσχερές σοι γενέσθω. 
(7) The 3rd person of the concessive imperative may be used 
in a question, like the 1st person of the deliberative subjunc- 
tive to which it is closely allied. I know of no example out- 
side Plato. Laws, 935 ἢ ἢ διαλάβωμεν δίχα τῷ παίζειν Kal 
μή, καὶ παίζοντι μὲν ἐξέστω τινὶ περί του λέγειν γελοῖον ἄνευ 
θυμοῦ συντεταγμένῳ δὲ καὶ μετὰ θυμοῦ, καθάπερ εἴπομεν, μὴ 
ἐξέστω μηδενί; τοῦτο μὲν οὖν οὐδαμῶς ἀναθετέον, ᾧ δ᾽ 
ἐξέστω καὶ μή, τοῦτο νομοθετησώμεθα. . id. p. 801 D τί οὖν; 
ὃ πολλάκις ἐρωτῶ, κείσθω νόμος ἡμῖν; 800 B κείσθω; so 
820 Ε, 822 ὁ ταῦτα ἡμῖν οὕτω συγκείσθω; Rep. 561, 562 τί 
οὖν; τετάχθω ἡμῖν κατὰ δημοκρατίαν ὁ τοιοῦτος ἀνὴρ ὡς 
δημοκρατικὸς ὀρθῶς ἂν προσαγορευόμενος; Pol. 295, 296 τῷ 
δὲ νομοθετήσαντι μὴ ἐξέστω δὴ παρὰ ταῦτα ἕτερα προστάσ- 
σειν; Theaet. 170.) ὅταν σὺ κρίνας τι παρὰ σαυτῷ πρός με 
ἀποφαίνῃ περί τινος δόξαν, σοὶ μὲν 81 τοῦτο ἀληθὲς ἔστω 
κατὰ τὸν ἐκεῖνον λόγον, ἡμῖν δὲ δὴ τοῖς ἄλλοις οὐκ ἔστι κριταῖς 
γενέσθαι, ἢ ἀεί σε κρίνομεν ἀληθῆ δοξάζειν; Here ἔστω; ‘Is 
this to be true for you?’ is parallel with οὐκ ἔστι γενέσθαι, 
not with κρίνομεν which is possibly corrupt for κρίνωμεν. 

We now come to the imperative in subordinated construc- 
tion. First (8) the ordinary imperative can be subordinated 
both in the 2nd and 8rd persons without change of form. 
This much-canvassed construction appears to occur only after 
οἶσθα followed by a question. It thus presents a certain 
analogy to ('7) and its subordination (10). κείσθω; ‘Must it 
be laid down?’ ἐρωτῶ εἰ κείσθω; ‘I ask: whether it is to be 
laid down’ were both possible to the Greek. But σύμπραξον,; 
‘Is it my command that you help me?’ would have been 
absurd. No question can arise as to the command being 
given; it can only arise as regards the knowledge which the 
person addressed should have of the command. Thus in 
Eur. Heracl. 451 ἀλλ᾽ οἶσθ᾽ 6 μοι σύμπραξον; ‘Do you know 
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the thing that you must help me in?’ With a negative and 
the subj., Soph. Ὁ. Οἱ 75 oic®, ὦ ξέν᾽, ὡς viv μὴ σφαλῇς; 
either ‘Do you know how you are to avoid error now?’ or ‘that 
you must not err now’? The third person is rarer than the 
second: and Prof. Jebb in his note gives only two examples 
of it; Eur. J. 7. 1203 οἶσθα viv & μοι γενέσθω; and Ar. Ach. 
1064 οἶσθ᾽ ὡς ποιείτω; (ποιεῖτε which is conjectured is 
questionable Greek). The rarity of this usage is not due 
however to its greater boldness, which is only apparent as we 
have seen above, but simply to the fact that orders in the 3rd 
person are much less common than those in the 2nd. It 
may be noted firstly, as characteristic of the usage, that the 
relative is definite (ὅς) not indefinite (όστες), as a particular 
thing is commanded. Menander, Mein. 4, 297, οἶσθ᾽ 6 τι 
ποίησον, is apparently an exception. Secondly that, just as 
is occasionally the case in principal sentences, the future 
replaces the imper. in one or two passages. Eur. Cycl. 131 
oic@ οὖν ὃ δράσεις; is a certain instance, and Eur. Med. 600 
οἷσθ᾽ ὡς μετεύξει; is probably another. Kiihner is therefore 
wrong in suggesting that the imper. is put for the future, 
Thirdly, as Grimm has pointed out in an excellent paper in: 
Kuhn’s Zeitschrift (vol. 1. 1852 pp. 144 ff), there are analo- 
gous usages in Old and Middle High German. Grimm 
quotes from the old language, Ottfried tv. 19, 49 sis bimuni- 
σοὺ thaz thu unsih nu gidua wis and two other passages, and 
quite a number from Middle High German, e.g. Rol. 14. 22 
ich sage dir, herre, wie du tuo, Dietr. 2945 ich wil dir sagen 
waz du tuo, Herfort 84. 35 weis tu, son, waz du πο τε οἶσθ᾽ ὃ. 
δρᾶσον, Gudr. 149. 2 ich rate dir waz du tuo. Grimm points 
out that whereas in Greek the prevailing idiom is ‘Do you 
know what you are to do?’ in M. H. G.,, it is “1 will tell you 
what you are to do’. There are (9) some other subordinations 
with the 3rd person also falling under the head of indirect 
discourse. Thus we have it after δεῖξαι: Thuc. 4. 92 fin. (χρὴ) 
ἡμᾶς δεῖξαι ὅτι ὧν μὲν ἐφίενται πρὸς τοὺς μι ἀμυνομένους 
ἐπιόντες κτάσθωσαν οἷς δὲ γενναῖον τὴν αὑτῶν ἀεὶ ἐλευ- 
θεροῦν μάχῃ ἀνανταγώνιστοι ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν οὐκ ἀπίασι. Op. Laws 
935 ἴῃ the passage already quoted ᾧ δ᾽ ἐξέστω καὶ μὴ 
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νομοθετησώμεθα. Lastly (10) the imperative in questions 
of (6) may be put obliquely: Laws 800 E τὸ δὲ τοσοῦτον 
ἡμᾶς αὐτοὺς ἐπανερωτῶ πάλιν τῶν ἐκμαγείων ταῖς ὠδαῖς εἰ 
“πρῶτον ἕν τοῦθ᾽ ἡμῖν ἀρέσκον κείσθω. 

Before dismissing this subject, I must (11) call attention 
to an extraordinary construction where the Ist person 
plural of the hortative conjunctive is found after εἰ μὴ 
‘unless’ and, where like the 2nd and 8rd of the imperative, it 
must be translated ‘we are to’. Plato Cratyl. 425 D ov yap 
ἔχομεν τούτου βέλτιον εἰς 6 TL ἐπανενέγκωμεν περὶ ἀληθείας 
τῶν πρώτων ὀνομάτων, εἰ μὴ ἄρα δή, ὥσπερ οἱ τραγῳδο- 
ποιοὶ ἐπειδάν Te ἀπορῶσιν ἐπὶ τὰς μηχανὰς καταφεύγουσι 
θεοὺς αἴροντες, καὶ ἡμεῖς οὕτως εἰπόντες ἀπαλιλαγῶμεν ὅτι 
κτλ. ‘unless we are to get rid of the subject by saying that 
ete.” By the side of a construction like this, οἶσθ᾽ ὃ Spacor; 
seems hardly remarkable. 


᾿ Contrasts of μή and οὐ. 

397. ὁ μηδὲν εἰδὼς Οἰδίπους. It is hard to decide here 
between Prof. Jebb and Mr Whitelaw. Mr Whitelaw’s ex- 
planation of the μηδὲν as generic ‘I the know-nothing Oedipus’ 
(όστις μηδὲν ἤδη), accords well with the character of Greek and 
in particular of Sophoclean expression; and his remarks about 
the concessive intention of such an expression and its equiva- 
lence to the Latin subjunctive “qui nihil sctrem, malum tamen 
compressi” are excellent. That Greek could go further in 
this direction is evidenced by Xen. Mem. 4. 8. 5 οὐχ ὁρᾷς ὅτι οἱ 
᾿Αθηναῖοι δικασταὶ πολλοὺς μηδὲν ἀδικοῦντας ἀπέκτειναν; 
where we can hardly account for μηδὲν ἀδικοῦντας except as a 
substitute for πολλοὺς τῶν μηδὲν ἀδικούντων. But Professor 
Jebb’s interpretation, as I understand it (for at first sight, he 
seems, as Mr Whitelaw says, to take the μή as ‘hypothetical’), 
satisfies the internal requirements of the passage better. 

Oedipus does not call himself οὐδὲν εἰδεὺὶς an ‘absolutely 
ignorant’ stranger but ὁ μηδὲν εἰδὼς, 1.6. one who might be 
considered to know nothing; from whom you could expect 
nothing but ignorance. There can be no ‘hypothesis’ here as 
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there is no condition. Professor Jebb’s expansion of this 
passage 6 ἔχων οὕτως ὥσπερ εἰ μηδὲν ἤδη by the side of his 
comparison of Aj. 1231 ὁ μηδὲν with Ant. 1325 τὸν οὐκ ὄντα 
μᾶλλον ἢ μηδένα, certainly points to an explanation such as 
the foregoing. 

The passage of the Ajax ὅτ᾽ οὐδὲν ὧν τοῦ μηδὲν ἀντέ- 
στης ὕπερ stands in curious contrast to another in Euripides, 
Fr. 536 τοὺς ζῶντας εὖ δρᾶν" κατθανὼν δὲ πᾶς ἀνὴρ γῇ καὶ 
σκιά" τὸ μηδὲν εἰς οὐδὲν ῥέπει, Where the negatives seem to 
have interchanged réles. For in the first passage it is the 
dead lion Ajax who is οὐδὲν, and the living dog, Teucer, who 
is μηδὲν, while in the second passage the human being is 
μηδὲν while he lives and οὐδὲν when he is dead. It is true 
that when we examine the two examples more closely, we 
find that there is no necessary inconsistency between them. 
Agamemnon tells Teucer he is absolutely worthless; he is 
more respectful to Ajax who was good in his day, but now 
can be left out of the account. In the second passage, man 
whose value alive was so small that it might be neglected is 
now utterly destroyed and annihilated. He was a mere cypher 
at best, he is absolutely zero now. 

In Electra 1165 on the other hand we may find an appro- 
priateness in the assimilation of the negatives. Electra, apos- 
trophizing her dead brother, as she thinks, says φίλταθ᾽, ὥς 
μ᾽ ἀπώλεσας" ἀπώλεσας δῆτ᾽, ὦ κασίγνητον κάρα. Tovyap 
σὺ δέξαι μ᾽ εἰς τὸ σὸν τόδε στέγος, τὴν μηδὲν εἰς τὸ μηδέν. 
Life and death, we may perhaps say, are an equal blank to 
her now; and she equates the nothing that she is now to the 
nothingness that she will be hereafter. And yet— 

The grammars cite ἡ οὐ διάλυσις, ἡ οὐ περιτείχισις, ἡ 
οὐκ ἀπόδοσις, ἡ οὐκέτι ἐπαγωγή from Thucyd. 1. 137, 3. 95, 
5. 85, 5. ὅ0, 7. 34. Thucydides is guiltless of this combina- 
tion. He wrote τὴν... οὐ διάλυσιν, τὴν οὐ περιτείχισιν, and 
so forth. Madvig (Syntax, Eng. Tr.) quotes ai οὐκ ὀρθαὶ 
πολιτεῖαι from Plato Pol. 802 Β; but Plato has τῶν οὐκ ὀρθῶν 
a. In the nom. on the other hand Aristophanes ἡ οοῖ, 115 
has ἡ μὴ ᾽μπειρία. Euripides Jon 594 has ὁ μηδὲν ὧν κἀξ 
οὐδένων κεκλημένος, can we say with a substantial difference 
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of meaning? In Eur. Phoen. 598 we have xara σὺν πολλοῖσιν 
ἦλθες πρὸς τὸν οὐδὲν εἰς μάχην; but where do we find a 
hiatus like that of 6 οὐδὲν or τοῦ οὐδὲν, or the τὸ οὐδὲν which 
we might: have expected to find? Was the line between 
μὴ and οὐ so strictly drawn at any period of Greek that we 
must seek a dynamical difference in all cases where they are 
employed? Prof. Gildersleeve in his interesting paper on the 
‘Encroachments of μὴ. upon ov in later Greek’ (American 
Journal of Philology, τ. p. 45 sqq.) has not excluded the sup- 
position of an earlier encroachment. At any rate we might 
expect to find in a dialectician, however φορτικός, a careful 
observance of the discriminations of his time where such 
would be essential to his argument. Yet Melissus ap. Simpl. 
Phys. fol, 22a has κατ᾽ ἄλλον δὲ τρόπον οὐδὲν κενεόν ἐστι τοῦ 
ἐόντος τὸ γὰρ κενεὸν οὐδέν ἐστιν᾽ οὐκ ὃν οὖν εἴη τό γε 
μηδέν, where exactness of reasoning would require and no 
respect for hiatus forbid the substitution of τό γ᾽ οὐδέν for τό 
γε μηδέν᾽. Here, as elsewhere, I fear that grammarians have 
been led by too pedagogic a desire for uniformity to fix 
what is fleeting and to interpret what is accidental. 

Fitly enough for the vast majority of mankind language 
is an imperfect instrument of thought ; and, in considering 
it, its imperfections must never be left out of sight nor the 
carelessness of its users. To sum up the general question. 
The great territories of μὴ and ov have been carefully delimi- 
tated by generations of inquirers—quite as carefully as the 
case allows. Yet there still remain strips of debatable frontier, 
and patches of land where interlopers from the one or the 
other side have taken up their abode. For some of these 
‘exceptions’ we can see an internal reason, the meaning to be 
conveyed is different; in others an external one, the expres- 
sion itself is more convenient; for others again we can see 
nothing beyond the exception itself. 

One remark, in conclusion, on the expression in the Antzg. 
lic. τὸν οὐκ ὄντα μᾶλλον ἢ μηδένα. Here οὐδένα could not 


1 The head of the same school, Parmenides, uses οὐκ εἶναι, μὴ εἶναι and μὴ 
ἐὸν of his ‘Non-Existent’. 
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have been used (nor indeed could μηδένα if the sentence had 
been so constructed as to require μὴ ὄντα), as it would have 
meant ‘not anybody’. The use of the oblique cases of μηδεὶς 
in the singular and οὐδεὶς and μηδεὶς in the plural for ‘non- 
entities’ or ‘nobodies’ does not appear to be a legitimate ex- 
tension of the ordinary use of the words. It seems rather to be 
due to an attraction of the neuter by the masculine article. 
τὸν, TO μηδὲν would easily become τὸν μηδένα, τῷ μηδενί; and 
this view is favoured by the absence of the ὁ μηδεὶς which we 
might have expected. When the phrase became declinable, 
it could dispense with the article. Hence μηδένα here = τὸν 
μηδέν. 
The possible forms then seem to have been: 
Of μηδέν: 
Sing. N. ὁ μηδέν. 
A. τὸν μηδέν, τὸν μηδένα [μηδένα]. 
G. τοῦ μηδέν, τοῦ μηδενός. 
D. τῷ μηδέν, τῷ μηδενί. 
Plur. οἱ μηδένες, μηδένες etc. 
Of οὐδέν : 











G. 
D. 


Plur. οὐδένες ete. 


On ἄν with listoric tenses of the Indicative. 


1,523. ἀλλ᾽ ἦλθε μὲν δὴ τοῦτο τοὔνειδος τάχ᾽ ἂν 
ὀργῇ βιασθὲν μᾶλλον ἢ γνώμῃ φρενῶν. 


There is perhaps nothing in grammatical doctrine so 
firmly held or consistently taught as that the use of ἄν with 
a secondary or historic tense of the indicative implies that the 
event in question has not been realized. And yet it is false! 
Neither by nature nor necessity does the construction con- 
tain any such implication; and the supposition that it 
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does has confused more passages than the present one. To 
pass over the frequentative use of ἄν with the imperfect, and 
less commonly, with the aorist, which is tacitly excepted by 
the holders of the theory in question, there remain three 
other uses, in two of which there is no hint of non-fulfilment, 
while in the third this notion is simply an outgrowth due 
to usage and environment. How groundless is the assump- 
tion of a necessary non-fulfilment, is apparent from such an 
example as the following, which is moreover interesting as 
showing that, as a vehicle of expression, English is some- 
times superior to Greek. “'Themistocles may have been 
present at the battle of Marathon. If he were, he must have 
admired the conduct of Miltiades” where Greek would have εἰ 
δὲ παρῆν (more idiomatically the participle), τὴν Μιλτιάδου 
ἀρετὴν ἐθαύμαξεν av. 

The construction must be examined a little closer. 
Without assuming any derivation for dv, it may be granted for 
the sake of convenience that in the use of the early Greeks 
it was nearly equivalent to the English ‘ possibly’, ‘ conceiv- 
ably’, or the like. Thus εἶπον ἄν is ‘they possibly’ or 
‘conceivably said’. Now when such a qualified assertion is 
made with respect to the past, the speaker must of course 
either know or not know whether the event in question has 
happened. If he does know—a fact which can only be 
gathered from the context—then, supposing it to have 
happened, such an expression as ‘they may be supposed. to 
have said’ or ‘they conceivably said’ will suggest a doubt or 
condition, where the speaker knows there is none, and 
accordingly will be alien to the forms of ordinary speech. On 
the other hand, supposing it not to have happened, the 
combination will be convenient to indicate some event which 
might conceivably have happened but is known as a matter 
of fact not to have happened. 

It is these unfulfilled events with which we are first 
concerned. Early Greek seems to have halted between two ex- 
pressions regarding them. Either (a) attracted by their purely 
imaginary or ideal character, it represented them by the 
optative, so that they did not differ in form from imaginary 
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events referred to the future, or (Ὁ) it retained the indicative 
and left their imaginary character to be gathered from the 
presence of ἄν. A well-known instance of (a) is Jl. 5. 311 
καί νύ κεν ἔνθ᾽ ἀπόλοιτο ἄναξ ἀνδρῶν ᾽Αγαμέμνων εἰ μὴ ἄρ᾽ 
ὀξὺ νόησε Διὸς θυγατὴρ ᾿Αφροδίτη; and Goodwin quotes 
others from Homer, Moods and Tenses § 49, 2 N. 1 (a) and 
(b). When the ἄν had fixed itself in the popular conscious- 
ness as a symbol of hypothesis or condition, there was no 
longer any reason for the use of the optative, and (6), already 
the prevalent, became the exclusive construction. 

We next suppose that the speaker does not know if the 
event has happened. We then get the following cases. 
First (A) the use of ἄν may denote an ‘undetermined’ possi- 
bility. The fluctuation of usage between the indicative and 
optative which we have noticed and shall have occasion to 
notice again, leads us to expect that both could be used. 
(a) As a matter of fact, it is difficult to find any example of 
the indicative with ἄν expressing a possibility in the past 
and nothing more’. We ought however to be careful not to 
make too much of this, as after all it may be only an 
accident. It is to be observed moreover how easily the 
context may cause ‘possible’ to pass into ‘very possible ’— 
the event may well have happened—on the one hand, or 
into ‘just possible, ‘barely possible’ on the other. (Ὁ) 
The optative (with τάχα) is found in Herodotus 1. 70, 
fin. Herodotus is giving two conflicting accounts of how 
a certain κρητήρ, intended by the Lacedaemonians to be a 
present to Croesus, never got beyond Samos; and he, accord- 
ing to his wont, does not decide between them. But he 
suggests a possible explanation which might explain the 
discrepancy, τάχα δὲ ἂν καὶ of ἀποδόμενοι λέγοιεν, ἀπικό- 
μενοι ἐς Σπάρτην ὡς ἀπαιρέθησαν ὑπὸ Σαμίων, i.e. they may 
have alleged force majeure to conceal their fraud. So τὰ. 9. 
71 ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν καὶ φθόνῳ ἂν εἴποιεν ‘they may have 
said this from envy’. In id. 2. 11 fin. we get it of the 
absence of hindrance, κοῦ γε δὴ ἐν τῷ προαναισιμουμένῳ 


1 Bur. I. T. 885 οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως ἔτεκεν ἂν ἡ Διὸς δάμαρ τοσαύτην ἀμαθίαν 
seems to be one, though Porson’s conjecture ἔτικτεν is often accepted, 
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᾿ , ἢ, ΘΝ , 0 ᾽ a θ , rx ὶ 
χρόνῳ πρότερον ἢ ἐμὲ γενέσθαι οὐκ ἂν χωσθείη κόλπος κα 
πολλῷ μέζων ἔτι τούτου ὑπὸ τοσούτου τε ποταμοῦ καὶ οὕτως 
ἐργατικοῦ; ‘why may it not have been filled up? ‘why 
should it not?’ In zd. 7. 180 ἔπειτα τῶν ἐπιβατέων τὸν Kad- 
λιστεύοντα ἀγαγόντες ἐπὶ THY πρώρην τῆς νηὸς ἔσφαξαν, ..... 
τῷ δὲ σφαγιασθέντι τούτῳ οὔνομα ἦν Λέων τάχα δ᾽ ἄν τι 

: Ύ » οὔνομα ἢ χα | 
καὶ τοῦ οὐνόματος ἐπαύροιτο, ‘he may have got something from 
his name’. A similar instance is 2. 98 fin. (p. 64). Another 
example is 8. 186 fin. τάχα δ᾽ ἂν καὶ τὰ χρηστήρια ταῦτά οἱ 
προλέγοι, ‘perhaps the oracles may have forewarned him to 
do this’. The difference in the tenses, εἴποιεν corresponding 
to εἶπον, προλέγοι to προὔλεγον, must be noted (compare Stein 
on Herod. 1. 70), though it is not easy to render it into English’. 

We next come to a much-vexed question, (c) the use of ἄν 
in close connexion with a participle. If we examine, without 
any prepossession, the passages where this occurs, we are 
certainly led to the conclusion of Mr Whitelaw and other 
scholars that ἄν does go with the participle (of course as 
representing a finite verb). Here is no doubt about the taunt 
having come (ἦλθε). The Chorus is forced to admit this at once; 
and the admission is made as prominent as possible by the posi- 
tion of dv; but they urge that it may have been forced out by 
anger and the judgment may not have consented. In 0. C. 964 
θεοῖς yap ἦν οὕτω φίλον τάχ᾽ ἄν TL μηνίουσεν εἰς γένος πάλαι, 
the pleasure of the gods is declared; but their motives are un- 
known: they may have been incensed with the race from of 
old. So in Thue. 6. 2. 4 διέβησαν ὡς μὲν λέγεται Kal εἰκὸς ἐπὶ 
σχεδιών τάχ᾽ av δὲ καὶ ἄλλως πως ἐσπλεύσαντες". Another 
example is Aristoph. Vesp. 281, τάχα δ᾽ ἂν διὰ τὸν χθίζινον 

1 The aorist and imperf. are not the only tenses that could be used with 
an dv of possibility or contingency. That the pluperfect also was available is 
seen from Thuc, 2. 102, 8 (of Amphiaraus) ὁ δ᾽ ἀπορῶν, ws φασί, μόλις 
κατενόησε τὴν πρόσχωσιν ταύτην τὴν ᾿Αχελῴου Kal ἐδόκει αὐτῷ ἱκανὴ av 
κεχῶσθαι δίαιτα τῷ σώματι, ἀφ᾽ οὗπερ κτείνας τὴν μητέρα οὐκ ὀλίγον χρόνον 
ἐπλανᾶτο, where Shilleto points out, as against Poppo, that the inf. 
represents ἐκέχωτο ἄν. It is curious that in his translation he fluctuates 
between the renderings ‘it would have grown’ and ‘it might have grown.’ 

2 It is not quite correct to say, as Mr Whitelaw does, that ‘ the expression 


is shortened’ unless it is merely meant that the expression is shorter as being 
participial. Philoct. 572 which he compares is different; see below, 
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ἄνθρωπον ὃς ἡμᾶς διεδύετ᾽ ἐξαπατῶν καὶ λέγων ὡς καὶ 
φιλαθήναιος ἣν καὶ τάν Σάμῳ πρῶτος κατείποι διὰ τοῦτ᾽ 
ὀδυνηθεὶς εἶτ᾽ ἴσως κεῖται πυρέττων---δδὴ instructive 
passage showing that the ἄν was still felt in the phrase, and 
that it was not a mere equivalent of τάχα or ἴσως, from which 
latter with the indicative Aristophanes instinctively separates 
it. Compare Plato Phaedr. 265 B quoted below. In Plato, 
Laws 747 B—D ταῦτα δὴ πάντα (arithmetical studies) ἐὰν 
μὲν ἄλλοις νόμοις Te Kal ἐπιτηδεύμασιν ἀφαιρῆταί τις τὴν 
ἀνελευθερίαν καὶ φιλοχρηματίαν ἐκ τῶν ψυχῶν τῶν μελ- 
λόντων αὐτὰ ἱκανῶς τε καὶ ὀνησίμως κτήσεσθαι, καλὰ τὰ 
παιδεύματα καὶ προσήκοντα γένοιτ᾽ ἄν" εἰ δὲ μή, τὴν καλου- 
μένην ἄν τις πανουργίαν ἀντὶ σοφίας ἀπειργασάμενος λάθοι, 
καθάπερ Αἰγυπτίους καὶ Φοίνικας καὶ πολλὰ ἕτερα ἀπειργασ- 
μένα γένη νῦν ἔστιν ἰδεῖν ὑπὸ τῆς τῶν ἄλλων ἐπιτηδευμάτων 
καὶ κτημάτων ἀνελευθερίας εἴτε τις νομοθέτης φαῦλος ἂν 
γενόμενος ἐξειργάσατο τὰ τοιαῦτα, εἴτε χαλεπὴ τύχη προσ- 
πεσοῦσα εἴτε καὶ φύσις ἄλλη τις τοιαύτη. Plato suggests 
that the degraded character of Egyptian and Phoenician 
civilisation in spite of their superiority in mathematical 
achievements may be due either to mistaken legislation or to 
some sudden calamity or to some other natural cause. ἄν 
cannot go with ἐξειργάσατο here, because the result has been 
produced and the only question is what produced it? On 
the other hand, it goes well with φαῦλος γενόμενος ‘a legis- 
lator who may have proved worthless’; for there were of 
course other ways in which he might have made the mistake. 
Plato Phaedr. 265 B ica@s μὲν ἀληθοῦς τινὸς ἐφαπτόμενοι 
τάχα δ᾽ ἂν καὶ ἄλλοσεπαραφερόμενοι, κεράσαντες οὐ παντά- 
πασιν ἀπίθανον λόγον μυθικόν τινα ὕμνον προσεπαίσαμεν 
does not differ from the other instances except in the subtle 
contrast of tows and τάχ᾽ ἄν (both with the participle), by 
which Plato manages to discriminate between the probable 
and the merely possible alternative. For Pl. Phaedr. 256 Ὁ 
see below. The participle in such cases may correspond either 
to an indicative or optative of the finite verb; and, in all pro- 
bability, it is this ambiguity or double possibility which has led 
to its retention in Attic usage, As is well known to students 
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of grammar, language will permit an idiom that may be 
either A or B, though neither A nor B singly is admissible. 

Τὴ the next class of cases (B) the possibility of the event to 
which reference is made is no longer quite indefinite or un- 
determined. It has become, so to speak, attached at one end, 
and thus the ἄν of mere undetermined possibility passes 
into the av of contingency. How easily this can happen may 
be seen by looking at Herodotus 7. 180 cited above. If the 
real reason for the immolation of Leon had not already been 
given, then ἂν... ἐπαύροιτο might have expressed: ‘And so he 
would get something out of his name’. So far from such ex- 
pressions implying that the event did not happen, they often 
suggest that it is only the speaker’s ignorance which prevents 
him from positively asserting that they did. 

The variations in the same grammatical form between 
possibility, contingency and all but realized fact may be illus- 
trated from λέγοιμ᾽ ἄν, ‘I could say’, ‘I may say’ (possibility, 
‘there is nothing to prevent my saying’), λέγοιμ᾽ av, ‘I would 
say’ (contingency, ‘if necessary’ or the like), and even λέγοιμ᾽ 
ἄν, ‘I will say’, λέγοις ἄν, ‘you will say’, ‘be good enough to 
say’. The verbal phrase with ἄν will of course assume a 
different complexion according to what it depends upon. I 
will endeavour to distinguish these differences as far as is 
practicable. 

(I) av with a past tense of the indicative or with the 
-optative may be closely connected with a past tense of the 
indicative; and may indicate a consequence or outcome of 
the action expressed by the latter. The presence of ἄν 


1 Nor has the fut. ind. less potentiality. Thus in Pind. N. 9. 43 rd δ᾽ ἄλ- 
Rats ἁμέραις πολλὰ μὲν ἐν κονίᾳ χέρσῳ τὰ δὲ γείτονι πόντῳ φάσομαι, it means 
‘I could tell of his exploits’, which, as a matter of fact, Pindar does not. So 
ἐρεῖ τις ‘some one may say’. The same use is found in Latin. 

2 Or, as Kiihner puts it, Gr. Gr. § 392, n. 4 ‘um auszudriicken dass eine 
Handlung in der Vergangenheit unter gewissen Umstdnden und Verhiltnissen 
geschah.” While acknowledging the value of Kiihner’s contributions to the 
question, it is necessary at the same time to point out that his exclusive 
regard of contingent or conditional realisation (as above) to the neglect of 
free and undetermined possibility has led him into mistakes not only in the 
explanation of particular examples but in the prominent contrast which he 
draws between the German idiom ‘kénnen’ and the Greek ἄν. 
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here marks the consequence as ideal but not Ronesnerily 
unfulfilled. 

The ‘conditioning action’ is sometimes expressed, but often 
left to the hearer or the reader to supply. The relation between 
it and the consequence is primarily one of limited possibility, 
not of strict conditional connexion between events assumed to 
be unreal. The consequence is sometimes a particular event ; 
but more often it is of a general character. So in ἔγνως ἄν, 
γνοίης ἄν the indefinite 2nd person = Lat. agnosceres, diceres, 
@eto av τις. Homer and Herodotus have the optative, but the 
indicative is usual in Attic. (a) Optative. Herod. 1.2 “Ελλήνων 
τινὰς (ov yap ἔχουσι τοὔνομα ἀπηγήσασθαι) φασὶ (sc. Πέρσαι) 
ἁρπάσαι τοῦ βασιλῆος τὴν θυγατέρα Ἑϊὐρώπην. εἴησαν δ᾽ 
ἂν οὗτοι ἹΚρῆτες, ‘these would be Cretans’ (a consequence or 
inference from the facts mentioned). Quite different is the 
use of εἴη in 2. 98 fin. already referred to, ἡ δὲ ἑτέρη πόλις 
δοκέει μοι τὸ οὔνομα ἔχειν ἀπὸ τοῦ Δαναοῦ γαμβροῦ, ᾿Αρχάν- 
δρου τοῦ Φθίου, τοῦ ᾿Αχαιοῦ" εἴη δ᾽ ἂν καὶ ἄλλος τις *Apyar- 
δρος, ‘but it may have been another Archandros’. Jl. 4. 223 
ἔνθ᾽ οὐκ av Bplfovta ἴδοις ᾿Αγαμέμνονα, 5. 85 ὡς οἱ μὲν 
πονέοντο κατὰ κρατερὴν ὑσμίνην" Τυδείδην δ᾽ οὐκ ἂν γνοίης 
ποτέροισι μετείη. (Ὁ) Indicative. Il. 4. 420 δεινὸν δ᾽ ἔβραχε 
χαλκὸς ἐπὶ στήθεσσιν ἄνακτος ὀρνυμένου" ὑπό κεν ταλασί- 
φρονά περ δέος εἷχεν᾽. Ll. 16. 638 οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἔτι φράδμων περ᾽ 
ἀνὴρ Σαρπήδονα δῖον ἔγνω, Od. 24. 61 ἔνθα κεν οὔτιν᾽ 
ἀδάκρυτόν γ᾽ ἐνόησας. So in Attic Dem. 9.13 οἴεσθ᾽ αὐτὸν 
of ἐποίησαν μὲν οὐδὲν ἂν κακὸν μὴ παθεῖν δ᾽ ἐφυλάξαντ᾽ ἂν 
ἴσως, τούτους ἐξαπατᾶν αἱρεῖσθαι, Plato, Ap. 18 © ἐν ταύτῃ 
τῇ ἡλικίᾳ ἐν ἣ ἂν μάλιστα ἐπιστεύσατε. In these two 
last cases the more usual Greek would be ἔμελλον with the 
fut. infin. while Latin would use its periphrastic participle in 
-rus. Phrases like @ero dv τις (Xen. An. 1. 5. 8), ἔγνω ἄν τις 
(id. Cyr. 3. 3. 70) and the like are not uncommon, Eur. (7) 
I. A. 1582 is noteworthy as showing how ‘would have’ 


1 The aor. ind. in itself does not imply non-fulfilment here any more 
than the optative in Il. 13. 843 μάλα Kev θρασυκάρδιος εἴη ὃς τότε γηθήσειεν 
ἰδὼν πόνον οὐδ᾽ ἀκάχοιτο. It is the context and the context only which gives 
this colour. 
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passes into ‘must have’;-and the very opposite effect to the 
supposed proper meaning of ἄν with the aorist is produced. 
θαῦμα δ᾽ ἦν αἴφνης opav' πληγῆς κτύπον γὰρ πᾶς τις ἤσθετ᾽ 
ἂν σαφώς. 

(II) In several passages the ἄν phrase is connected with 
an explicit condition (given by an εἰ clause, by a participle or 
in some other way). (a) Indicative. Ar. Ranae 1022 τοὺς ἕπτ᾽ 
ἐπὶ Θήβας ὃ θεασάμενος πᾶς av τις ἀνὴρ ἠράσθη δαΐος εἶναι, 
Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 18 ἐπερρώσθη δ᾽ ἄν τις κἀκεῖνο ἰδών, Cyr. 
8.1. 33 ἐδὼν ἂν αὐτοὺς ἡγήσω τῷ ὄντι εἰς κάλλος ζῆν". (Ὁ) 
Optative. Plato, Μίομθα. 240 Ὁ ἐν τούτῳ (se. τῷ χρόνῳ) av τις 


1 ΤΆ may seem strange to some that I have not referred to the views 
of the accomplished Homeric scholar Mr D. B. Monro. The reason is that 
I am not sure that I apprehend them nor, so far as I seem to myself to do 
so, that I can agree with them. Mr Monro says §$324:: “‘ The secondary 
tenses...are used with ἄν or κέν to express a supposed .consequence: e.g. Il. 
4. 420 (quoted above p. 64) ‘fear would have seized even the stouthearted’. 
This way of speaking of a conditional event ordinarily implies that the 
condition on which it depended was not fulfilled. For if (e.g.) the assertion 
ἦλθεν ‘he came’ is true, we can hardly ever have occasion ‘to limit it by saying 
ἦλθεν ἄν, lit. ‘he came in that case’.”’ (The words of Mr Monro which I 
have italicized seem to mean the same as mine ‘if the speaker knows that the 
event has happened’ although Mr Monro nowhere hints at this distinction.) 
‘* Hence a past tense with dy or κέν naturally came to be used when the event 
in question had not happened owing to the non-fulfilment of the condition.” 
With this, of course, I have no fault to find. Mr Monro continues, in 
smaller type: ‘‘Sometimes, of course, the event is not sufficiently definite 
to suggest anything as to its happening or not: e.g. in Il. 16. 635 (above 
p. 64) ‘not even a shrewd man would have ‘known Sarpedon’ there is no 
implication that some one did know him.” Here too Iam not sure of Mr 
Monro’s meaning. The expression, it is true, is not ‘definite’, but this is 
simply because the writer does not let it appear whether there were ‘ shrewd 
men’ there to recognize Sarpedon. Mr Monro’s last sentence, though true, 
does not help us much. How could anyone suppose that ‘no one would have 
known him’, which is much more sweeping than ‘no one did know him’, 
might imply some one did know him? Mr Monro goes on to say that “ the 
rule does not apply to events that occur repeatedly or on no particular occasion ; 
for there is no contradiction in saying of such an event that it happened 
when a condition was fulfilled. Hence the use in the iterative sense. This 
use however can hardly be shown to be Homeric.” The two instances 
usually quoted Mr Monro regards as doubtful, They are Od. 2, 104 where 
καί, he thinks, should be read for κέν, and Od. 18. 263 οἵ κε τάχιστα ἔκριναν 
μέγα νεῖκος, ‘ where the commentators take ἔκριναν as a ‘ gnomic’ aorist. On 
this view the use of κέν has no parallel in Homer.” In the last passage 
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γενόμενος γνοίη οἷοι dpa ἐτύγχανον ὄντες τὴν ἀρετὴν οἱ Mapa- 
θῶνι δεξάμενοι τὴν τῶν βαρβάρων δύναμιν. Herod. 7. 214 
εἰδείη μὲν γὰρ ἂν, καὶ ἐὼν μὴ Μηλιεὺς, ταύτην τὴν ἀτραπὸν 
᾿᾽Ονήτης εἰ τῇ χώρῃ πολλὰ ὠμιληκὼς εἴη" ἀλλ᾽ ᾿Επιάλτης γάρ 
ἐστι ὁ περιηγησάμενος τὸ οὖρος κατὰ τὴν ἀτραπὸν, τοῦτον αἴτιον 
γράφω. It is not very easy to settle the exact translation of 
εἰδείη av. It may =‘he might know’; for although Herodotus 
denies the fact of Onetes having been the traitor, he cannot 
deny the possibility of his knowing of the path. In this case 
the εἰ sentence introduces a qualification; ‘if, that is to say, he 
had been much in the country’. Or again it may represent 
a strict consequence, ‘he would know of it if he had been 
much in the country’. 

(C) There yet remain some passages which require special 
comment. Such is (1) Thucydides 1. 9.5 οὐκ ἂν οὖν (se. 
᾿Αγαμέμνων) ἔξω τῶν περιοικέδων (αὗται δ᾽ οὐκ ἂν πολλαὶ 
εἴησαν) ἠπειρώτης ὧν ἐκράτει εἰ μή τι καὶ ναυτικὸν εἶχεν. 
This optative is, I believe, generally taken to refer to the 
point of view of Thucydides or that of his readers: ‘if we 
were now to investigate, we should find that there are 
(or were) not many’; the tense being immaterial, as the 
number of islands had not changed. And this explanation is 
perfectly tenable. There is however another course open. 
The principal sentence contains an admission that Agamemnon 
may have ruled over the neighbouring islands; and the 
sentence in question may give the consequence of this: 
‘Thus his maritime possessions would not be extensive’. 

(2) A statement about possible actions in the past and 
their consequences often produces a sort of indirect discourse, 
which retains the form of direct discourse while it gives the 
thoughts and anticipations which did occur or might have 
occurred to the speaker at the time in question. Thus 
Lysias’ client, Or. 7. 16, in giving the reasons which would 
have deterred him from committing the sacrilege which 
something must be wrong and perhaps οἵ re is the easiest alteration. Here 
there seems to be a clear difference between our views, Mr Monro apparently 
regarding the iterative ἄν as properly conditional while I take it to have 


originally denoted a possibility. See below p. 69. For Od. 4. 546, ‘an 
exceptional use of a different kind’, see p. 68. 
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had been laid to his charge says, πῶς δ᾽ οὐκ ἂν ἦν ἀθλιώ- 
τατος ἀνθρώπων ἁπάντων εἰ τοὺς ἐμαυτοῦ θεράποντας μηκέτι 
δούλους ἔμελλον ἕξειν ἀλλὰ δεσπότας τὸν λοιπὸν βιόν, 
τοιοῦτον ἔργον συνειδότας; ὥστε, εἰ καὶ τὰ μέγιστα εἰς 
ἐμὲ ἐξημάρτανον, οὐκ ἂν οἷόν τε ἦν δίκην μὲ παρ᾽ αὐτῶν 
λαμβάνειν ; εὖ γὰρ ἂν εἰδείην ὅτι ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις ἣν καὶ ἐμὲ 
τιμωρήσασθαι καὶ αὐτοῖς μηνύσασιν ἐλευθέροις γενέσθαι. 
The passage is not formally oratio obliqua, and that_is all, 
For the plain meaning is ‘I must have argued so and so’, 
Let us see then what he would say to himself, πῶς οὐκ 
ἔσομαι ἀθλιώτατος...εἰ τοὺς ἐμαυτοῦ θεράποντας μηκέτι 
δούλους ἕξω.. ὥστε εἰ καὶ τὰ μέγιστα....... ἐξαμαρτήσοντανι, 
οὐκ οἷός T ἔσομαι δίκην παρ᾽ αὐτῶν λαμβάνειν. When 
these reflections have become a thing οἵ the past, the actions 
then spoken of as future are transformed into past ones, 
whether they condition with ed or are contingent with ἄν. 
The only difficulty is in the last sentence. It is to be 
observed that this represents a supposition less immediate 
than the preceding one. ‘I shall not be able to punish them. 
For if I were to try, it would be with the full consciousness 
that I was at their mercy’, εὖ γὰρ ἂν platen ὅτι ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις 
ἔσται καὶ ἐμὲ τιμωρήσασθαι κ.τ.λ. 

(3) In Soph. Phil. 305 τάχ' ἄν τις ἄκῳν ἔσχε" πολλὰ 
γὰρ τάδε ἐν τῷ μακρῷ γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ἀνθρώπων χρόνῳ, 1 am 
not quite clear that the MS. reading οὖν is wrong. But the 
av which Mr Whitelaw prefers would agree well with 
Sophoclean subtleties of language. The possibility of a par- 
ticular event having occurred once or twice (‘some one may 
have touched here despite himself’) is contrasted with the 
indefinite possibilities that may arise in vast periods of time. 
In the latter case the optatwe only is allowed. Compare 
Herodotus 5. 9, which closely resembles the present passage 
γένοιτο δ᾽ av πᾶν ἐν τῷ μακρῷ χρόνῳ. 

(4) In Soph. Philoct. 572 πρὸς ποῖον ἂν τόνδ᾽ αὐτὸς 
οὑδυσσεὺς ἔπλει; we find a brachylogical expression which 
seems to have no parallel elsewhere. Here, as with the 
participles discussed above (p. 61), the main verb is cut off 
from the influence of the dv. It is a fact that Odysseus came 
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to fetch some one. The only question is one of his identifica- 
tion. The speaker does not know who he is and asks from 
the point of view of the present ‘Who might this man be 
whom Odysseus himself had to fetch?’ Mr Whitelaw gives 
the meaning well by paraphrasing it, ποῖος ὅδε ἂν εἴη πρὸς ὃν 
°O. ἔπλει, and illustrates it appropriately from Oed. Col. 64, 
Plat. Protag. 310B (above p. 21). We must signalize the 
absence of a verb for the ἄν to refer to. πρὸς ποῖον ἂν τόνδ᾽ 
ὄντα would have been much less remarkable. 

(D) Inthe passages hitherto reviewed the aorist with the 
ἄν of possibility has always referred to the past. There are 
two instances in which this is apparently not the case. The 
first passage is Plato Phaedr. p. 256 ο ἐὰν δὲ δὴ διαίτῃ φορτι- 
κωτέρᾳ τε καὶ ἀφιλοσόφῳ φιλοτίμῳ δὲ χρήσωνται, τάχ᾽ ἄν 
που ἐν μέθαις ἢ τινι ἄλλῃ ἀμελείᾳ τὼ ἀκοχλάστω αὐτοῖν 
ὑποζυγίω λαβόντε τὰς ψυχὰς ἀφρούρους, ξυναγαγόντε εἰς 
ταὐτὸν, τὴν ὑπὸ τῶν πολλῶν μακαριστὴν αἱρέσιν εἱχέτην τε 
καὶ διεπράξαντο" καὶ διαπραξαμένω τὸ λοιπὸν ἤδη χρῶνται 
κατὰ. Here ἄν goes primarily with the participles; but its 
force seems to be continued over to the finite verbs. 
Both the former and the latter denote events which happen 
more than once: and therefore we must translate ‘perhaps 
they may find the souls unguarded....and choose the course 
which is glorified by the world’. In this place, perhaps the 
only instance of τάχ᾽ ἄν with the ‘ gnomic’ aorist (a primary 
tense and practically equivalent to the present), the form and 
general meaning of the tense seems to be regarded rather 
than its particular meaning here. The other place is Od. 4. 
546 ἢ yap μιν ἕωόν ye κιχήσεαι ἢ Kev ᾿᾽Ορέστης κτεῖνεν 
ὑποφθάμενος, where Mr Monro (i. 6.) notes ‘ Here κέν marks 
the alternative (§ 283 n. 3); ‘either you will find him alive 
or (in the other case) Orestes has killed him’ (i.e. must have 
killed him). Thrown into a conditional form the sentence 
would be: ‘if you do not find him alive, then Orestes has 
killed him’. This note of Mr Monro’s, excellent so far as it 
goes, does not to my mind go far enough. The κτεῖνεν may 
regard either of two points of time: (1) the moment at which 
Menelaus is speaking, or (2) the moment of ‘Telemachus’ 
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arrival. If (1) then it means: ‘Either you will find him alive; 
or possibly Orestes has already killed him.’ In this case the — 
aor. represents a perfect. If (2) (as I prefer to take it) the 
aor. 1s equivalent to a future perfect. ‘Hither you will find 
him alive or possibly that Orestes has killed him before your 
arrival.’ This use of the aor. is often overlooked, as in Pind. 
Nem. 11. 13 εἰ δέ τις ὄλβον ἔχων μορφᾷ παραμεύσεται 
ἄλλους ἔν τ᾽ ἀέθλοισιν ἀριστεύων ἐπέδειξεν βίαν, θνατὰ 
μεμνάσθω περιστέλλων μέλη, Where’ the statement is general; 
and the verbs may be translated by the Lat. excellet... 
ostenderit. A good parallel to the present passage is Jl. 4. 
160 sqq. (quoted by Kiihner ὃ 386) εἴπερ yap τε καὶ αὐτίκ᾽ 
Ὀλύμπιος οὐκ ἐτέλεσσεν, Ex τε Kal ὀψὲ τελεῖ σύν τε μεγάλῳ 
ἀπέτισαν σὺν σφῇσιν κεφαλῇσι. The use is without doubt 
correctly explained by Mr Monro Hom. Gr. § 78: ‘The 
speaker puts himself at the (future) point of time given by 
the context, and'uses the tense which then becomes appro- 
priate.” In any case it well illustrates the way in which 
‘possibility’ may be developed into ‘dependence on a 
condition’. 

(Ε) It is not necessary to say much about the fre- 
quentative use of ἄν with the imperf. or (more rarely) the aor. 
indicative to express repeated actions in past time. The trans- 
ition of meaning is easy and obvious. If the possibility of 
any event’s happening is indefinite, it may have happened an 
indefinite number of times; and if its occurrence is only 
limited by the occurrence of another possible event, it may 
have occurred whenever that event has occurred. Frequency 
and indefiniteness lie near together in the popular thought. 
Compare the Herodotean maxim γένοιτο δ᾽ av πᾶν ἐν τῷ 
μακρῷ χρόνῳ and the Latin line ‘cuzguam potest quod acci- 
dere id cuiwis potest’. The converse change of idea is seen 
in πολλάκις and the Latin saepe, for perhaps. 
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The Aorist Participle in Oed. R. 227. 


Kel μὲν φοβεῖται τοὐπίκλημ᾽ ὑπεξελὼν 
αὐτὸς καθ᾽ αὑτοῦ" πείσεται γὰρ ἄλλο μὲν 
ἀστεργὲς οὐδὲν γῆς δ᾽ ἄπεισιν ἀβλαβής" 
εἰ δ᾽ αὖ τις ἄλλον οἶδεν ἐξ ἄλλης χθονὸς 
τὸν αὐτόχειρα μὴ σιωπάτω. 

It may seem audacious to add another to the interpreta- 
tions of this notorious passage which are enumerated in the 
appendix to Professor Jebb’s edition. What I propose how- 
ever is not anew theory but only anew combination. Scholars 
are well acquainted with the Greek idiom which throws the 
main force and substance of a sentence into the participle, 
while it leaves the main verb to discharge a subordinate and 
often a purely syntactical function. In particular it has been 
well illustrated by Shilleto in Thue. 1. 20.3. Here the gist 
of the first εἰ sentence, whatever reading and whatever inter- 
pretation we adopt, is ‘If he is concealing his own guilt’. 
This is the case even if we put the stop at φοβεῖται. For 
Oedipus only cares for the man’s fears as far as they are 
evidence of a guilty conscience. 

So far therefore as the present line is concerned I agree 
with Prof. Kennedy’s note on the passage where he translates 
‘if he has in fear secretly suppressed the accusation’ and also 
gives, as Greek paraphrases, ὑπεξελὼν ἔχει (or ὑπεξεῖλε) 
φόβῳ. The use of the aorist participle seems certainly pecu- 
liar as the time of ὑπεξελών must be subsequent to that of 
φοβεῖται. The truth is that there is no necessary connexion 
of time between the main verb and the participle. The 
sense is: ‘If he is afraid and has made away with the charge’ 
(a momentary action). There is a somewhat similar use in 
Pind. V. 1. 61, 62 ὁ δέ οἱ φράζε, καὶ παντὶ στρατῷ ποίαις 
ὁμιλήσει τύχαις, ὅσσους μὲν ἐν χέρσῳ κτανών, ὅσσους δὲ 
πόντῳ θῆρας αἰδροδίκας where κτανών is more specific than 
ὁμιλήσει as in the present passage ὑπεξελών is than φοβεῖται. 
The use of the aorist participle is partly illustrated by the 
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examples of “aor. part. with single action identical in time 
with that of the principal verb”; see Mr Whitelaw’s note 
above p. 138. Mr Whitelaw takes τοὐπίκλημ᾽ ὑπεξελὼν 
with αὐτὸς καθ᾽ αὑτοῦ (σημαινέτω or the like): ‘removing 
the charge (that now hangs over the city) let him denounce 
himself’. Iam afraid I cannot follow him in the first part of 
his interpretation which, though perfectly possible from the 
ambiguity of the words ‘making away with the charge’, is not 
so simple in sense or convenient in rhythm as the one that I 
prefer: but I quite coincide in his view that αὐτὸς καθ᾽ 
αὑτοῦ is part of the apodosis. There is this great objection 
to taking it with the protasis that Oedipus is issuing a pro- 
clamation and therefore cannot leave the orders he gives to be 
understood from the (general) sense of the context, but must » 
state them precisely: ‘The man ¢s to inform against himself if 
he is guilty just as he is to inform against others if he knows 
of their guilt.’ I think that directness of speech, correspond- 
ence of structure and concinnity of rhythm all join in requiring 
that we should translate: ‘And if he is afraid and has 
made away with the charge against him (ie. has tried to 
bury it out of sight), let him (inform) against himself. For 
he shall not suffer anything unbearable but be allowed to 
quit the land unharmed.’ 


J. P. POSTGATE. 


NOTE ON SOPH. OZD. R. 43—45. 


THE interpretation of this passage offered by Professors 
Campbell and Jebb seems to have been proved untenable by 
Professor Kennedy, and yet many of our best scholars have 
not accepted the version adopted by Dr Kennedy. I venture 
to suggest that a slight modification of the Regius Professor’s 
rendering of τὰς ξυμφορὰς and ζώσας will make his views 
on the connection and general meaning of this well-worn 
passage quite satisfactory. 

As to v. 43 I need only say that Dr Kennedy’s construc- 
tion az’ ἀνδρὸς οἶσθά που is helped by the contiguity of 
ἀκούσας. 

The unwarrantable attempt to render ξυμφορὰς by 
“issues” constitutes an argument in favour of taking the 
word in an unusual sense, but Dr Kennedy’s “comparisons”’ 
and Mr Whitelaw’s ‘‘conferences” are processes, and as such 
cannot be said to be ζώσας in any tenable sense. But the 
English word “collections” which I propose to substitute is 
not open to this objection; for if it be used, the participle 
ζώσας may virtually refer to βουλεύματα, which may be 
ζῶντα just as μαντεῖα are ζῶντα v. 482. One man whom 
Oedipus actually did.consult was Teiresias, whose βουλεύματα 
were not far different from μαντεῖα according to vv. 284, 5> 
ἄνακτ᾽ ἄνακτι ταὔθ᾽ ὁρῶντ᾽ ἐπίσταμαι μάλιστα Φοίβῳ. 

The passage may accordingly be translated—“Find some 
succour whether thou hast learnt it by hearing any God's 
voice, or perchance from a man. Since I see that with men 
of experience their collections of counsels (i.e. the counsels 
which they bring together) are also (as well as a φήμη θεοῦ) 
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most of all living.” To support this translation nearly all © 
Dr Kennedy’s arguments can be employed, while the diffi- 
culties which have been found in his version are avoided, in 
particular the assumption that ζώσας means “remain in 
lively use.” 

It should be observed that the priest leads up to the 
intimation (which Prof. Jebb considers adverse to the general 
spirit and tone of the speech) that the king should supple- 
ment the suggestions of his own experience by getting 
suggestions from other men, when (v. 38) he ascribes the 
victory over the Sphinx to divine aid, προσθήκῃ θεοῦ λέγει 
νομίζει θ᾽ ἡμὶν ὀρθῶσαι βίον, though Oedipus, v. 398, says 
that he guessed the riddle γνώμῃ κυρήσας, and again the 
chorus, v. 505, attributes the victory to his wisdom—oodos 
ὠφθη. Thissuperficial discrepancy (which has hitherto passed 
unnoticed—unless I am mistaken) involves no contradiction ; 
but the less complimentary account of the matter given by 
the priest is a delicate touch, by which the poet intended to 
deepen the impression of Oedipus’ self-confidence. . The priest 
manifestly implies that the deliverance of the city from its pre- 
sent distress is, as was the case under the terror of the Sphinx, 
beyond the range of the king’s own human wisdom—an 
implication which affords a very subtle contrast to the self- 
reliant graciousness of Oedipus’ opening speech. In the hint 
that Oedipus is a favourite of the Gods we have an exquisite 
stroke of εἰρωνεία. Any shade of disrespect in the sugges- 
tion that Oedipus should consult other men is toned down 
by the superlative μάλιστα. Oedipus is the first of men in 
the ordinary affairs of life, and even in a supreme crisis his 
βουλεύματα (even if a god does not, as before, aid him) may 
be μάλα ζῶντα; but the present extremity demands that 
assurance be made doubly sure. There is not necessarily to 
be any over-ruling of the king’s own proposals; in the kind of 
crisis presented several remedies might be tried. 

I may observe that when Oedipus does seek advice we do 
not meet with a word about conferences or comparisons of 
counsels. 

So much for the connection. As to the diction—it is 
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more justifiable to deduce the meaning “collections” for 
ξυμφορὰς from the meaning of ξυμφέρειν, than those of 
“comparisons” and “conferences,” because the verb is most 
commonly and literally used in the sense of “bring together, 
collect.” The word ξώσας immediately told the audience 
that tas ξυμφορὰς was to be understood in an unusual 
signification, and the signification which was more likely to 
be pitched upon at once is more probably right than a 
signification which was less likely to suggest itself to the 
audience from their acquaintance with ξυμφέρειν, ξυμφορεῖν. 

The proposed interpretation gives a satisfactory account 
of the emphatic καί, and embodies a less trite sentiment than 
that attributed to the poet by Professor Kennedy. 

The disagreement amongst the highest authorities lessens 
the presumption of offering a fresh solution of this very 
difficult problem. 


C. A. M. FENNELL, 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRITUS ASPER. 


§ 1. THE sound which we are accustomed in English to 
denote by the letter ἢ (initial) occupies the singular position 
of being to all appearances the independent development of 
each Indo-European language in which it is found. From this 
it naturally follows that one ought not to expect to find it 
phonetically identical in all, and accordingly the first duty of 
any one who touches upon it is to state what he believes to be 
its nature in the particular language under discussion. 

The evidence on which rests the conclusion that the original 1. Ε. 
language did not possess any distinction of vowel opening, or that if 
so it was subsequently obscured, is that in Vedic all words with 
initial A come, as may be seen at once from Grassmann, from older 
gh, while in Greek the spiritus asper appears to come almost uni- 
versally from a similar change affecting other sounds. The exceptions 
for Greek (if any) will appear in the course of this paper, but are 
not at all events sufficient to warrant any assumption of original h. 


Sweet (Handb. of Phonetics § 195) makes our English 
aspiration the ‘gradual’ beginning with the glide stressed. 
It therefore follows that its exact phonetic value depends on 
the vowel which comes after it. Quite different is the German 
h, which has more claim to independence. According to 
Czermak* the common characteristic of all true h-sounds is 
that they are Reibungsgeratische, produced by a narrowing of 
the channel traversed by the breath-current. The English 
h, also, appears to me to have this character in many cases, 


1 Ges. Schriften τ. p. 755. 
} 7—2 
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which may account for the disagreement between Sweet and 
Ellis. What we know of the origin to be assigned to the 
h-sounds in Greek and Latin (and probably in Sanskrit) points 
to the supposition that these also were of this description. 

It is obvious that the ‘narrowing’ (Znge) of the channel, 
above mentioned, may take place at any point between the 
larynx and the lips, and just as we have (1) Explosives, (2) 
Fricatives, so we can have (3) Aspirations, guttural, palatal, - 
dental, labial, and so on accordingly, the extremes being 
German ὦ and English (northern) wh, which is strangely con- 
sidered a double sound by some phonetists. In other words 
we have for every point the following table :— 


Condition. Result. 
Total contact. Explosive. 
Close approximation. Fricative. 
Narrowing. Aspiration. 
No resistance. Deaspiration. 


Thus when the initial group σὲ in Greek passes first into 
ΕἾ and then into the spiritus asper, there is a fair probability 
that with the loss of the o the F. becomes breathed*® and then 
passes into the labial h-sound. Similarly we may assume that 
the spiritus asper from o is dental, and that from 7 palatal in 
character. These remarks it may be observed apply also to 
the history of the Latin aspiration: we may assume a labial 
character for the h from bh, a guttural character for the h from 
gh. So also for Sanskrit. 

To explain why the languages mentioned did not dis- 
tinguish between these sounds, it must be noted that their 
audible value differs very slightly. That is to say, the speaker 
may be consciously forming a labial h-sound without the 
hearer’s being able to distinguish it from the sound he himself 
forms at the back of the mouth. Of course the reminder is 
hardly necessary that speech is learnt by the ear alone. Con- 
sequently there is no need to suppose that, say at 400 B.c., 
any Greek made, or was conscious of, a distinction between 

1 Sweet, Handb, p. 65, note a. similation became /‘f'- which is writ- 


2 or fh as in I. 6. A. 131. ten f- just as σμ- became yw'n’ written 
3 More correctly o/- by mutual as- μι (or wh as in I. G, A, 344). 
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the aspirations of ὅς and of ἡδύς. That the sound tended to 
become less and less definite in character is shown (1) by its 
misplacement, (2) by its gradual disappearance. 

The object of this paper is to investigate whether its ety- 
mological value is—subject to the usual limitations—exact and 
definite, or the exceptions to the rules too numerous for it to 
have any weight in confirming or rejecting a derivation. 


§ 2. The easiest way to disclose the exceptions is to begin 
by giving the usual rules with the most certain examples of 
each. 


I. Original s- becomes “ in Greek’. 
EXAMPLES :— 


αἷμα Germ, Seim. ψ δὲ Fick, Vol. 1. 799, more probable than 
Skt. asan Christ. Lautl. p. 139. | 

αἵμων Skt. sev. L. Meyer, p. 89. 

ἅλλομαι = slid Lat. salio. 

ἅλς, ἅλας Lat. salads may equally well be from ν᾽ suel, Lat. 
salum. . 

ἅρπαξ &c. Lat. sarpo, which is more directly parallel than 
rapwo (see infra). Here probably belong ὥρπεξα ‘a thorn- 
hedge’ and ἁρπεδόνη ‘a noose’, 

ἕδος (ἕζομαι, ἱδρύω ἄς.) / sed. 

εἷς (ὁ- ὁμο-) ./ sem. 

ἕλος Skt. saras. 

ἕξω »/ 566}. 

ἑός = SENOS. 

ἕπομαι γ 866. 

éemta=séptm (septra, Wheeler Nominalace. p. 19, less probable). 

ἕρμα ν΄ ser ‘link’ or ‘connect’*. Latin sero sertwm ὅρμος ἑρμηνεύς 
ὥς. To this sense are easily traceable the different mean- 
ings of ἕρμα, including that in J/,.4, 117, where ἕρμ᾽ 
ὀδυνάων is not the ‘foundation’ of pangs (so Liddell ἀπά 
Scott), but the ‘link’ which brings them. 

1 Brgm. Grds. ὃ 564. L. Meyer p. 693, Wackernagel K. Z. 
* Perhaps identical with ,/ ser= 26, 267 who refer it to Sdrameya and 


‘move’ and so connect ὁρμή &c. ‘Ep- so to sdra=npws (L. Meyer p. 694). 
μῆς perhaps ‘the connecter’ but cf. 
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ἕρπω Lat. serpo. repo seems to stand to serpo in the same 
relation as rapto to sarpo. 

εὕδω Lat. sudwm. Fick, Vol. 11 p, 259. Highly improbable: 

ἡμι- Skt. sami- Lat. semi-. 

i- ace, ἵν, instr. fva, Vedic. stm which cannot be referred to su-. 

nut = 81- sé-mi. 

ἱμάς / si more probable than \ vi- vimen &e. 

ἵστημι = Si-sthé-mi. 

ὁ ἡ =Sas sa with its cognates. 

ὁδός Skt. sdda-. 

ὅλος Skt. sarvas, Lat. sollus. 

υἱός = ἡ su. 

ὕραξ Lat. sorex perhaps v/ suer. 

ds Lat. sus. 

ὕλη Lat. silva / suel. 

ὕπνος Skt. svapna-, Lat. somnus / suep. 


II. Original i- becomes ἡ in Greek’. 


EXAMPLES :— 
ἅζομαι; ἅγιος, ayvos cf, Skt. yay. 
ἧπαρ = Skt. yakrt. 
ὅς = Skt. yas, and cognates ἕως (= ydvat”) ὡ-ς &e. 
ὑμεῖς compare yusma-. 
vopivn ¥ iudh. 
ὥρα Gothic jer. 


III. Original su- becomes ‘ in Greek’. 


EXAMPLES :— 
ἁδύς aviave &e. Latin sudvis/ suad. 
-€ Skt. sva. 
éxupos Skt. cudeura. 
é&=sueks, 


ἥλιος Skt. stirya- / suer 
ἱδρώς Skt. svid-. 


1 Brgm. Grds. § 129, 4 Brgm. Grds. ἃ 564, ef. p. 149, 
2 Not directly parallel. 
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IV. Original si- becomes‘ in Greek’ 


ὑμήν ὕμνος / sia*u Skt. sywman-. I make ἁδρός =sind-r6- 
(Ved. syand- ‘flow’), ef. Hdt. 4, 31, Arist. Probl. 28, 1, p. 949° 5 


V. Original u- becomes ὕ- in Greek? 


Except in dialectal forms, as Lesbian, ὁ is not found in Gk. 
In many words the aspiration is etymologically justified by one 
of the above rules, but in many others the aspiration can be 
proved hysterogene, e.g. ὕδωρ cf. wnda weak form of /ua*d-, 
ὑπέρ ὑπό Skt. upart upa, ὕστερος Skt. uttara-, ὕπαρ cf. Skt. 
vapus (L. Meyer, p. 945). 

The only explanation offered of this phenomenon will be 
found in Brugmann’s Grundriss 1. ὃ 48, and is as follows :— 
that u- developed a parasitic ὁ- which passed into the spiritus’ 
asper in accordance with our 2nd rule. The proximity of ζι- 
and τὺ is vouched for by the English pronunciation of wu as in use 
(which is generally supposed to have originated in an attempt 
to pronounce the French u) and by Boeotian tov for v as in 
τιόυχα (e.g. Cau’ 303). The case is by no means established. 
Boeotian vov proves nothing for it only occurs after dentals (7, δ, 
θ, X, v), and hence like the similar Oscan phenomenon’ is to be 
ascribed to dentalism. The parallel drawn from English is 
obviously inexact and that in two ways: first, the assigned ex- 
planation implies that at a time when the Greeks naturally 
said w they made attempts at saying ἐν, but at first only suc- 
ceeded in saying iu, whereas the change of u to % in Greek was 
purely phonetic and therefore unconscious: secondly, Boeotian 
(with w) is to the rest of Greece (with ὦ) as English (with 2) is 
to French (with ὦ), therefore the initial ὁ and consequent aspi- 
ration should appear in Boeotian and be wanting elsewhere ; 
which is exactly the reverse of the facts. 

Further, the theory necessitates one of two conclusions, 
neither of which has been drawn from it, or is in itself probable. 
The intrusive ¢- of the hypothesis must have come in either 
before or after the separation of dialects. If before, the conclu- 
sion is that Boeotian violated in this case its regular change of 

1 10. §§ 564, 131. 3 With which Brugm. (l.c.) ἰοῦ 
5 Osth. Perf. p. 485, compares it. 
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ἐ- to spiratus asper’. If after, i.e. in the 6th century B.C.’, it is 
necessary to suppose that the change of 7- to spiritus asper 
took place independently in the several dialects, and moreover, 
that in some of them it took place twice, for the traces of 7- in 
the Homeric poems are known to be of the slightest. 

I am therefore reluctantly compelled to record the pheno- 
menon as unexplained, nor can I offer any attempt to solve the 
problem. 30. 


§ 3. Ofthese five rules, the first three are generally believed 
to admit of a large amount of exception. Such exceptions obvi- 
ously are of two kinds: first, words which have not the aspirate, 
although their derivation brings them under one of the rules: 

second, words which have the aspirate without coming under 
the rules. 

The first of these again will fall into three subdivisions, 


a. Original s- becomes’ in Greek, 


The evidence for this is most fully given by L. Meyer, pp. 
89 sqq., whose instances are :— 


ἠξέλιος = ἥλιος ἐτεός = Skt. satya- 
οὖλος = ὅλος ἔδεθλον, ἔδαφος : ἕδος 
ἀμόθεν, aun, &e.: ἁμόθεν, &e. avev = Skt. sanutar 
ἀθρόος = ἀθρόος ἔνιοι : 4/ sm 
ἄνειν : ἀνύειν ἐναλίγκιος : / sm 
ὄρπηξ-- ὅρπηξ εἴρειν = L. serere 
Compounds with a-=sm ὀρός = L, serum 
-ἄμεναι, Gros, &e.: L. satur ᾿Ερινύς = Skt. Saranyu- 
ixpas : Skt. sic . ἐρύεσθαι = servare 
ἔνεπε = 1n-Sec-e | ἄλσος = saltus 
ὀπάων : SOCIUS ἄλσο, ἄς. : ἅλλομαι 
omros = ‘ Saft’ . ἐάω : / su Fest. desivdare. 


Of these, ἠέλιος is discussed at length below (p. 94). οὖλος 
like οὖδος, οὖρος, &c. is purely dialectal. In ὠμόθεν the initial 


1 As for example in the forms of the found in 1. G. A. 524 and others (dated 
relative pronoun (stem jo-), middle of 6th cent. Roberts, Introd. p. 

2 The reasons for fixing the pronun- 210) before v, which proves τὸ not ii. 
ciation as u in the 6th cent. are two: Besides, the lateness of the aspiration 
lst the Latin transliterations at the is proved by the non-dissimilation, e.g. 
early period of Greek contact, 2nd 9 is in ὑφή. 
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aspirate disappears by the rule for dissimilation: ἀμόθεν : ἁμῆ 
then produced ἁμόθεν and aun. The same holds for ἀθρόος, 
and the other compounds with ἀ- for d-, e.g. ἄλοχος, &c. produce 
ἄκουτις, &e. The same rule produces ἔδεθλον ἔδαφος beside ἕδος. 
For ἄνειν, ὄρπηξ, ἄμεναι, &c. see pp. 94, 91, 94, respectively. The 
derivation of ἐκμάς from sic is by no means a certain one. 
Geldner’ proposes to connect it with Skt. ydeu, Zend. ἐρὶ, but 
Diintzer’s* view, who connects ἐκμαλέος ἰξύς, &c. with Skt. υὐ)- 
Germ. weich, is perhaps preferable on account of 
Κυκλόσ᾽, ἄφαρ δέ τε ἰκμὰς ἔβη, δύνει δέ τ᾽ ἀλοιφὴ,----Ρ, 392, 

which seems to demand the F. The derivation of ἔννεπε from 
ν΄ seq was refuted by Brgm. K. Z. 25. 305 and that from ἡ ueq 
substituted*—If it were established that s- could vanish the 
derivation of ὀπάων from seq- would be highly probable, but it 
cannot aid in establishing the rule, because it is equally pos- 
sible to connect it with dais ‘respect’, and so with oq- ‘see’.— 
The comparison of ὀὁπός with ‘ Saft’ is fanciful and still more so 
that by Curtius with σαφής, sapor, or sucus. I believe the 
radical meaning to be ‘bitter’, but do not identify it with the 
root ak because that involves transition from one class of 
gutturals to the other, which is too lengthy a question for 
discussion here-——The derivation of éreds from satya- does 
appear to warrant the rule, and has been frequently adduced 
to support this, and other irregularities. But in fact, except 
the similar meaning there is no particle of reason for identi- 
fying the two. Brugmann*‘ and Osthoff’ have vainly tried to 
evade the difficulties. Satya- is for I.E. snt-lo- which would © 
give in Greek nothing but ἅσσό- which bears no great resem- 
blance to FereFo. That the latter is a stem in -t«F- is 
proved by Cretan’ EreFavdpos® (if to be identified with this) 
but certainly by the weak stem in ἔτυ- μος. It is thus parallel 
to ποιητέος and the other so-called ‘verbal adjectives’. The 
difference in accent between éreds and ποιητέος is a good ex- 
ample of Wheeler’s rule’, for éreds is not dactylic. 


1K. Ζ. 27. 255. 5 K. Ζ. 24, 414. 
2 Ib. 13. 19. 6 Stud. 9. 102, cf. 334. 
3 ἔννεπε: vere as explained by 7 Nominal-accent im Griech. pp. 


Wackernagel, K. Z. 25. 262. 60—104, 
+ Stud. 9. 334. 
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The next question is the root: and first as to the digamma. 
Knés (p. 198) gives the Homeric evidence as follows :—Hiatus 
before it, B. 300, E. 104, Θ. 423, M. 217, N. 153, 375, ἘΞ. 125, 
y. 122, .. 529, ν. 328, π. 300, 320, τ. 216, ψ. 36, w. 259, 352. 
Elision before it, H. 359, M. 233, O. 53, >. 305, T. 255, VW. 107. 
As he follows the derivation satya- he is of course compelled to 
slight the first instances, and deny the F. The cognates I 
propose compel me, in the first place, to make an equally gra- 
tuitous assumption that the word has the F, leaving the evidence 
to be examined later. . 

Fe-r: F-o-¢ is then the verbal adjective of a root ué ué (? u): of 
this the present in Greek is Fa-pe ‘say’, ‘speak’. This verb is 
thus given an independent existence and the rather improbable 
re-formation’ from the single form ἢ becomes unnecessary: of 
course ἡμέ cannot be directly for égh-mi. The radical meaning 
of ἐτεός is therefore simply ‘what is to be said’, and hence ‘true’, 
just as the Latin vé-rus, from the same root, arrives at the same 
meaning through the suffix -ro-. 


The light thus thrown on the original meaning of the word 
renders intelligible 1], xiv. 124, 


κέκαστο δὲ πάντας ᾿Αχαιοὺς 
ἐγχείῃ" τὰ δὲ μέλλετ᾽ ἀκουέμεν, εἰ ἐτεόν περ, 
where the older editions alter εἰ into ws. The sentiment ‘if indeed 
it is true’ is clearly inappropriate, or weak at the best, but, giving 
the word its original sense, ‘if I may say so’ is a perfectly natural 
softening of the foregoing vaunt, especially in the case of a man 
praising his own father, 


érns is another derivative of this root, but its history is not 
clear bécause it is uncertain which of its two main senses 
‘comrade’ and ‘tribesman’ is the older. Probably they come 
independently from the root-meaning, the one from the daily 
intercourse of speech, the other from the right of speaking in 
the assembly’. 

1 Wackernagel, K. Z. 23, 467, Osth. _loss of the guttural. 

Perf. p. 175. Bezzenberger’s deri- 2 This word is not connected with 
vation (Beitr. 4, 314 f.) from Bulg. ἑταῖρος in spite of J. Schmidt, K. Z. 


setu, Skt. séman is impossible. Moller, 26, 143, for the latter shows no trace 
K. Z. 24, 474 n, seeks to justify the οἵ F in Homer (Knés pp. 221—2). 
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It is difficult not to believe that this root was originally 
identical with ué ‘ breathe’ ‘blow’, Skt. wd, Gk. ἄημι, but their 
different treatment in Gk. points to an early separation. 


The evidence I have to offer for the F is therefore as follows: 
First, the frequency of hiatus before it in Homer. Secondly, Lat. 
vérus. Thirdly, ἔτης, which undoubtedly has the digamma (ef. I.G.A. 
110. 8). Fourthly, the passages in Homer which show elision 
before it can scarcely be held to disprove the F, especially as in all 
but one (Y. 255) the elision is of a particle. The new sense given to 
ἐτεόν makes the omission of the particle in some cases more easy, e.g. 
H. 359 (M. 233), ἐξ 

Ki ἐτεὸν δὴ τοῦτον ἀπὸ σπουδῆς ἀγορεύεις 

"EE dpa δή τοι ἔπειτα θεοὶ φρένας ὦλεσαν αὐτοί, 
can be translated ‘If indeed we are to say. “ you address him in 
-earnest’”’ then verily the gods themselves, &.’ Y. 255 in which 
correction is impossible is in a spurious passage (251—5) marked as 
such by Aristonicus. 

The comparison of ἄνευ with Skt. sanutar is also untenable. 
The root of the latter is sana which seems to imply originally 
‘duration in time’ (Gk. évos, Lat. senex, Eng. syne). ᾿ The 
meaning ‘old’ comes naturally from this. The suffix -tar is 
identical with -rep in Greek in ἄτερ -τερ-ο- &e., and appears 
in pratar, antar with the same function as in sanutar. 

Its force seems to be that the root to which it is added is 
contrasted with something else, whence its comparative function, 
and thus sanutar comes to mean ‘ far-removed ’—but it is clear 
that the root could not give the sense without a suffix of this 
nature, and that -neu could have this force is entirely un- 
supported by evidence. On the other hand, the comparison of 
ἄνευ with Gothic inu, M. H. G. dn, A. 8. dno (see Kluge, Htym. 
Wort. s. v. ohne), is justified both by form and by meaning. 
avev then would stand for nneu and so be connected with the 
negative particle—évov has been influenced by ἔνι, ἐναλίγκιος 
by apparent, or actual, composition with év.—e/pew is from the 
root Fep- see p. 95: Knos p. 176 is compelled to postulate a 
root svar in order to bring this into connection with sero.—odpos 
is not to be compared with serum. It is connected with ὀργή 
and perhaps with Skt. ar ‘be in motion’; it therefore had no 
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initial s—The derivation of ’"Epivis from Saranyu- is impro- 
bable. Mythologic names should always be identified with great 
caution, and here the phonetic difficulties are considerable, 
while it seems unlikely that ’Epivis is to be separated from 
ἜΕρις.---ἐρύεσθαι is from Fep- not cep-, see p. 95.—dAcos see 
p. 106.—dAgo &e. see p. 107.—éaw is a very difficult word which 
has not yet been cleared up, but the derivation suggested is not 
plausible enough to overcome the difficulty of the breathing. 

Curtius (Grundz.’ p. 682 sqq.) gives substantially the same 
list of irregularities, the only additional instances being the 
perfects ἔσταλκα ἔσπαρται, &c. for which I need only refer to 
G. Meyer, Gr. Gram. § 544. 

The comparison of ev- and sw- I mention because it seems to 
be accepted by Hiibschm. (Arm. Stud. p. 37). ev- is of course 
the stem of é’s which is connected with dyus*. The only other 
exception which has any authority is drep=sonder*. There 
does not seem to be any valid reason for preferring this deriva- 
tion to an equally possible one from Skt. antara-, Germ. ander. 


b. Original ὁ becomes ᾿ in Greek. 


The following are adduced by Curtius, Grundz.° p. 687, dupes, 
ὄττι, ὄφρα, and ἀγέεσσι' τεμένεσσι Hesych. which he says 
belongs ‘unzweifelhaft’ to the root ‘yag’. Of these the first 
two are Aeolic; the third loses its aspirate by dissimilation ; for 
the fourth the root ag- ‘drive’ seems equally possible, but the 
instance is too dubious to carry much weight. 

L. Meyer, p. 159, gives no further examples. 

Christ (Lautl. p. 154) presents the following :—jpuap with 
ἡμέρα, ἤιοςτείήιος, Havos=Skt. yapya, hia, εἰαίΞεζειαί. 

These words are all uncertain and have been the subject of 
numerous conjectures. Ascoli® has connected ἡμέρα and ἦμαρ 
with Skt. vas, us, ‘burn’, and this is the most widely accepted 
view. The evidence for the digamma is however insufficient 
(τήμερον : σήμερον does not prove it). The derivation to which 


1 Collitz, K. Z. 27. 183 sq. 897 sqq. It is the proof and not the 
3 Brugmann, Gr. Gram. ὃ 200 derivation which is due to him, ef. 
(Handb. τι. p. 117). K. Z. 12. 310. 


3K, Z. 17. 403 8qq. Stud. Krit. τι. 
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Christ alludes is presumably that which connects them with 
Skt. yaman, and if Latin Janus may be taken as proof that the 
original form of y& was 1a and not ié (Doric shows ἁμέρα, 
awap'), this derivation is otherwise irreproachable. However I 
prefer to separate ἦμαρ from ἡμέρα, and refer the latter to 
sam seen in Skt. sama ‘year’, Zend. hama ‘summer’, 
O. H. G. sumar, the last of which may be identical also in 
suffix. The connection in sense through ‘the bright shining 
time’ is easy.—The words 710s and incos are also of too doubt- 
ful identity ; insos may be derived from ¢é) and, if so, ἤιος 
may come from the interjection 7, but it is unsafe in princi- 
ple to admit that 7 may at one moment appear as ὁ, and 
the next disappear, in one and the same word, especially when 
that happens to be an interjection.—jvos is also a much-de- 
bated word. The earliest guess is Ebel’s’, who makes it Latin 
pius with prefixed 7-. Bechtel* identified it with Lith. opus 
(dpus) opia ‘fragile’. The derivation which Christ accepts— 
from Skt. yapya—was propounded by Pictet*. It seems to 
have met with a good deal of acceptance, but in my opinion 
Aufrecht’s® is much superior. He connects it with Vedic dpya 
relationship, @pi kinsman, and so with the root ap- ‘connect ’.— 
The concluding instance does not bear upon my subject, for of 
ζειαί were=eiai, the € proves that it would be a case of lost 7- 
(not 2), which is even more improbable. 


c. Original su- becomes ἡ in Greek. 


The instances alleged are :—ai, εἰ = Osc. svat βυαθ--- ἄσμενος 
from ἥδομαι----ἔθος, Skt. svadhi—érns also with sva—nédos be- 
side ἡδὺς---ἴδιος, Skt. sva—idos /suid- ἱδρώς, &e. 

Brugmann’, though with some hesitation, accepts the first 
of these instances. His attempt however, to explain the loss 
of the aspirate, carries very little conviction. A little attention 
to inscriptions would have proved the derivation impossible at 


1 G. Meyer Gr. Gram.? ὃ 44. The 3 Bezz. Beitr. 1. 164. 
only other derivation which avoids this 4K. Z. 5. 42. 
objection is Méller’s, K. Ζ. 24. 474, 5 Ib. 5. 359 sqq. cf. Goebel, Ib. 10. 
from ahan, and it is impossible on 399. 
other grounds. ὁ Gr, Gram. ὃ 201. 1 and note. 
2K, Ζ. 4. 447. 
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once. On the Gortyn inscription for instance aé occurs fre- 
quently: so do numerous other words where initial sy- is un- | 
doubted, as ἕκαστος (1. 9) ὅν, ἑκάτερος (1.17) &e.: im all of these 
the digamma. is consistently written; from αὐ the digamma is 
as consistently absent. The conclusion is obvious. 


That ai, εἰ, come from some pronominal stem is highly probable: 
whether it is the same which appears in Skt. idam id itas' in 
e- (esas) ἄς. in Latin is, id and in Greek -¢ must remain an open 
question. 


ἄσμενος is assigned to ἤδομαι as perfect participle by the Etym. 
Μαρ". which is followed by all authorities down to G. Meyer 
Gram. ὃ 530, who regards it however as sigmatic aorist. This 
derivation is impossible both from the absence of the aspirate 
and from the a which ought to be 7. I believe ἄσμενος to stand 
for Fn-c-yevos and so connect it with Skt. van ‘desire’, Lat. 
Venus &c. As regards the F, the word occurs three times in 
the Odyssey’, always at the beginning of the same line, and 
twice in the Iliad* with paragogic v preceding (Dindorf: Bekker 
wrote Ficyevos). The termination -c-yevos is most frequent 
with perfect participles, but there is no doubt that it was 
‘abstracted’ as a suffix, and not formed independently in each 
case from the 88 sg. (Brgm. M. U. I. 81. .). It is also possible 
that Meyer may be right in regarding the o as the sign 
of the sigmatic aorist. The accent follows that of other—not 
perfect—participles. 

In ἔθος the aspirate is lost by dissimilation.—The derivation 
of érns from oFe-rns ‘one’s own man’ and so ‘companion’ is | 
most improbable. The suffix -rys has a perfectly explicit and 
well-defined function ; it forms nouns from verbs, and to have 
it added to a pronominal stem in this way would indeed be 
remarkable. Hence the derivation from Fi, suggested above, 
is to be preferred. The same objection applies to iévos, which 
according to the received view is all termination, with the 
pronominal stem prefixed only to vanish. It is better to derive 

1 Whitney, § 502. x} ἡσμένος, Kal ἄσμενος τροπῇ τοῦ ἢ 
2 Lentz, Herodian u. 868. E: M. εεἰς ἅ. 


155. 23 ἄσμενος" ἥδω τὸ εὐφραίνω, ὁ 3», 63, ὅ06. x. 184. 
παθητικὸς παρακείμενος Foun, ἡ μετο- 42.108. Y. 350. 
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it from the root uid‘ know’ which gives the sense satisfactorily. 
The F is abundantly proved by inscriptions’-—d0s and ἦδος 
may be taken together. The latter is treated of by Osthoff? 
who explains the loss of aspiration as due to dissimilation in 
the oblique cases, as (Oehos. ‘The same would then apply to 
ἦδος. This is possible, but on the other hand ἕλος under 
exactly the same conditions does not lose its aspirate, and so it 
is more probable that we have here a case of sentence doublets 
like those given by Brugmann Grundriss ὃ 589. 3 (p. 447)— 
uid, uad beside suid, suad as teg, pek, mer, beside steg, 
spek, smer. 


§ 4. Before passing to the second class of exceptions, it is 
convenient to bring together those cases in which the presence 
or absence of the aspiration is not persistent. In some of these 
both forms are well attested, in others we have only the 
doubtful testimony of late grammarians: the latter are dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk. 


" od ” x 3 ἃ εν δι 268 
ς ἄγος ἅνγος ἄμμος ἅμμος ἐμύς ἑμύς 
» “ > , ¢ / » [τ 
ἄδην ἅδην ἀνύω ἁνύτω ἔνος ἕνος 
b] , ¢ / ” “ ” “ 
ἀθρέω ἁθρέξω ἄρκυς ἕρκυς ἔρση ἕρση 
ἀθρόος ἁθρόος avo αὕω ἔρσις = Epos 
ἀλέα ἁλέα avis‘ avis *éopos' ἑσμός 
aryns ἁλής ἐδώλιος ᾿ἕδωλιος ἔστε *€orte® 
Se Op φὰς τὰ > ἢ ς ἢ v “ 
αλύω advo εἰλικρινὴς εἰλικρινὴς eum εὕω 
ef. ἄλη ἐλύω ᾿ἑχύω ὀλοί- ἠθμός ἡθμός 
ἅμαξα ἅμαξα τροχος ἕλιξ ἄς. ἤθω ἥθω 
aun *apun εἴργω εἵργω ἴστωρ ἵστωρ 
ἀμὴ apn ἐλλός ἑλλός ὄρπηξ dopant 
leg. Tab. Heracl. 1. 14. ἔνδοθ᾽ 6 Lex de Spir. 217 gives a popular 


ἰδίων which Fabretti read on the 
Gortyn inscr, 1. 11 is corrected évéo- 
θιδίαν (Biicheler, Rh. Mus. Vol. 40 
Suppl. pp. 183—14, Fick, Ilias p. 559). 

2 Perfect, p. 479. 

3 So Liddell and Scott: Passow does 
not mention it. It seems to rest on 
ὕφαμμος in Theophrastus. 

4 ‘Tonic’ Passow. 

5 Only Schol. in Ar. Av. 884. 


derivation from ἕ, μύειν which explains 
the origin of the aspiration. __ 

7 Only a false MS reading according 
to Passow. 

8 So Etym. Magn. The MSS of 
Theocr. waver. Probably aspirated on 
analogy of ὥστε or as=éws te, That 
és re is the true derivation is proved 
by ἔν τε on the Delphian inser. Cauer? 
204. 40. 
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There are three causes to which this want of uniformity 
may be assigned. 


1. A tendency to misplace the aspirate which is 
observable in other languages also, and in face of CIA. 1. 324, 
cannot be denied for Greek. As the distinction between aspirated 
and unaspirated vowels was lost, misplacement would naturally 
become more easy, and hence a breathing which only rests on 
late tradition is not to be held of much value. Generally 
speaking however the principle is of unsafe application, and 
should only be a last resort. Of the above, words which cannot 
be otherwise explained (neglecting those of doubtful authen- 
ticity) are ἄμαξα, ἅμαξα of which the derivation is not fixed. 


If from ap- and ἄγω the aspiration is correct and might be lost 
through the compound ἁρμάμαξα. 


2. The word has one breathing by rule, but beside 
it and connected with it in sense or system stand 
words which, also regularly, have the other breathing. 
Then assimilation takes place in one direction or in both. 
Thus ἀθρόος loses its aspiration by the rule of dissimilation, and 
regains it by the influence of the other compounds with a-. 


This word seems to have been followed by ἀθρέω, although it is 
not easy to trace the semasiological connexion. The unaspirated 
form is of course regular, whatever the derivation. Kluge’s’ in- 
genious identification with Teut. wun-dro- is impossible as the 
Homeric evidence is conclusive against the F (see K, 11,-M. 391, 
Ξ. 334, μ. 232, τ. 478). 


So du is influenced by the loss in ὠἀμόθεν as explained 
above (p. 83).—So ἤθω loses its aspiration by the same law 
and regains it from its etymology. The comparison of this with 
σήθω is doubtful. It is better to connect it with αἵνω, thus 
ἥθω = si-0w’, αἵνω = sn-i-6. 

The aspirated form was predominant in the time of the scholiast 
on Ap. Rhod. 1. 1294, who therefore prescribes 700s. For this 


1 Etym. Warterb. 8. v. Wunder “das anstaunen’, zu weisen.” 
germ. wundro- scheint mit gr. ἀθρέω 2 For the formative suffix ef. πλή-θω, 
(fiir *fo@péw) ‘sche, schaue, betrachte’, πρή-θω, μινύ-θω, ἄρ. Brgm. Gr. Gram. 
auf ein idg. Wz. wendh ‘anschauen, §116. V. Henry, Comp. Gram. ὃ 92. 
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form the evidence of the Sigeian inscr. (I. G. A. 492, Roberts, 
Introduction, 42) is adduced. The upper (Ionic) inscription has 
ἤθμον : the lower (Attic), ἥθμον, unless the H was a slip in copying 


from the one above, and E added as a correction: compare I. G, A. 
446 and 482. 


This explanation also holds for the variation in αὔω and evo 
as is fully set forth by Osthoff'. The unaspirated form ἔρση is 
due to the epic ἐέρση in which the é is anaptyctic and so un- 
aspirated. 

Slightly different are the following cases, in which the in- 
fluence is exerted by words of similar meaning. ἄδην I derive 
like ἄσμενος from yen—Fn-6nv—and trace the aspiration to 
ἅλες, or ἁἀνδάνω. For-the digamma compare 

ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι μέν μίν φημι ἄδην ἐλάαν κακότητος.---ε. 290 

So ὄρπηξ 1 is the true form. It is to be connected with op- 

‘swell’ as in ὀργή and dpos (supr. p. 85). The aspiration is 
due to ἅρπη as the young shoots had to be pruned. 


3. The confusion is due to the intermixture of 
different roots. That is to say: two words of different origin 
and with different breathings, but otherwise identical in form, 
bear similar meanings; the result is a complete fusion of the two 
and the aspiration varies. 

An example in which the distinction is observed is given by 
Tzetzes (p. 946, ssi ent Ἑπωπίδα. 
δμωίς: ψιλῶς δὲ ἐπωπὶς, ἡ ἐπιάκοποῦσα καὶ βλέπουσα παρὰ τοὺς ὦπας. 
A well known case ‘of complete fusion, i8 ἔχω from yegh and segh*. 


Δασέως μὲν ἑπωπὶς, ἡ ἀκόλουθος καὶ 


This principle accounts for a good many of the above doublets. 
ἄγος and aryos are referred to different roots by Curtius®. Much 
confusion is caused by the roots sel and uel. Of these the 
former opens up a difficulty. The rule is generally laid down 
that Gk. p, Δ, and Armenian 7, J, correspond to each other and 


1 Perf. 478—493. 

2 Against the digamma is T. 423. 

3 More probably than ἕρπω. 

4 An interesting subject for investi- 
gation would be, how far these two 
roots can be separated in Homer by 
means of the digamma. For instance 


in A. 51 βέλος ἐχεπευκές, the Fis present 

and the sense also points to uegh: on 

the other hand, in line 113, οἴκοι ἔχειν 

must be scanned olkoéxew (Hartel 

H. St. 3. 41), the digamma must be 

absent, and the sense is that of segh. 
5. Grundz.® pp. 170—1. 


8 
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to LE. r, 1. This needs modification. The full system of 
liquids possessed by Armenian seems to prove that the original 
language had also two ‘r’s (and two ‘/’s), one of which would 
become in Greek p or A, the other only p. This renders possible 
identifications which have great inherent probability, as Arme- 
nian arag with ἐλαφρός, Arm. arew with ἀλέα, and ser with sel. 
Compare also Cretan ἀφαιλήσεσθαι with the ordinary aipéw. 


ὁρμή &ec. point to the root being ser, Skt. sar; but the almost cer- 
tain derivative of this, saras, compared with ἕλος and salila, points 
to sel, 


The idea ‘move’ can be distinctly traced in ἕλιξ ἑλίσσω 
ἕλμινς and ἑλύω, as well as in ἕλος just mentioned. It is also 
visible in the ‘secondary’ root selk whence ἕλκω ἕλκος ὅλκή 
Latin sulcus. ἕλκω is thus to be separated from Lith. velku 
Lat. ulcus, although Greek may have fused the two roots; but 
the unaspirated form has left no trace, nor does Homer show 
the digamma’, see however infr. p. 105. 

The derivatives of the root uel implying ‘motion round’, 
Latin volvo, have no aspiration, e.g. εἴχω, dAn ἀλάομαι ἄλαος, το. 
Hence the confusion in ἐλύω ἑλύω, ἀλύω advo, εἰλικρινής εἷλε- 
κρινής (‘tested by shaking’), ὀλοίτροχος ὅλοίτροχος. 

The explanation of the doublets ἐλλός ἕλλός 15 similar. 
There are two words of this form, and in both the aspiration 
is unstable. ἐλλὸς ‘a young deer’ is the true form as proved 
by the connection with ἔλαφος Arm. ern’. The adjective 
ελλὸς is generally supposed to mean ‘dumb’, which appears to 
rest on the fact that fish are called ελλοί by Sophocles Az. 1297 
and ἄναυδοι by Aeschylus Pers. 579. The other meaning given 
by Hesychius, ‘swift’, is even more appropriate as an epithet 
of fish* and gives a possible derivation which the other does 


1 Compare also its derivative ἑλίκη, 
with Lat. saliz, Teut. salaha, English 
(dial.) sally ‘the willow’, which is 
therefore ‘the water-tree’. Exactly 
parallel is the connection of Lat. 
alnus, Eng. alder with Skt. ar ‘move’, 
The common equation of ἕλος with 
Velia is impossible from the absence 
of F in Homer, see Knés p. 80. 


2 Knés, p. 79. 

8 Brugmann, M. U. τι. 173; also 
Windisch K. Z. 27, 168 who compares 
Skt. ena, Lith. élnis, Cymr, elain. 

4 Of. ἱερὸν ἰχθύν 11. 407, where ἱερόν 
=isiram from ig ‘move quickly’ 
Grassm. 221; also the German phrase 
‘gesund wie ein Fisch’, 
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not. Assigning it then, with this sense, to sel move, the aspira- 
tion is regular. The two words ἐλλός and ἑλλός being otherwise 
identical in form then interchanged breathings, so that the tra- 
dition varies in the case of both. The meaning ‘quick, lively’, 
for the adjective explains this better than ‘dumb’; for the 
active motions of a young animal are much more characteristic 
than voicelessness. 


ἕλλοψ does not make against this sense. The second member of 
the compound is passive as in orép-o beside ἀστὴρ stella. For the 
breathing cf. Hesych. ‘‘éAAurovres τῆς ods’ καὶ daceis” where καὶ 
δασέως should be read. 


Quite distinct from the root uel just mentioned is another 
root which appears in Greek as FeX and means ‘press, compact’. 
It is distinguished from the other by forming one of that class 
of words in which F becomes ‘ under conditions hitherto unex- 
plained. 

From this root come ἅλις ἁλία adifw’, &c. and -probably 
ἕλωρ ἑλεῖν ἁλῶναι, Kc. 

Possibly also in ὄχλος which may be ξολχλος (for the loss of X cf. 
Grds. ὃ 266) and so to be compared with Skt. vldg. = vig, but the 
reason for the x is not apparent. 


From this root ἅλής must be derived, and hence the spiritus 
asper is correct. The form ἀλής is due to supposed contraction 
from ἀολλής, for which reason the a was wrongly lengthened 
(Call. Fr. 86). This lengthening separated the word from ἅλες 
which therefore shows no variation. 


ἀολλής is another derivative of the same root and is not to 
be connected with Lat. sollus (=Skt. sarvas=odAos), but as Roehl * 
surmised, to be compared with dFAavéos on the Elean inser. Cauer* 
259. 4, 1.6.4. 113. c. The two words differ only in sentence-accent, 
sm-v]-neu- becoming aFAaveF-, sm-vl-ney: dFoAveF- which passes into 
ἀ-ὅλλ-ης, losing its initial aspiration by dissimilation, as avw and 
ἀοσσητήρ". Of course the inscription shows aFAavys being Elean. 


1 The form is given by karafed- Ἀν, L718. 
μένων on the Gortyn inser. (Cauer? 3 Curtius Grundz.> No. 460, Brugm. 
113, 13), compare ἐγβηληθίωντι Tab. Grds. τ. § 135. 
Her. 1. 152, drofedéor, Cauer? 255, 7. 
8--2 
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There is yet another root in Greek of the form Fed, and it 
also shows the aspirate in its derivatives. The meaning is 
‘shine, burn’ and it appears to be identical with Armenian 
var of the same meaning. From it come ἕλη ἑλάνη (? “EXévn) 
εἵλη &e. It is by analogy with these words that ἀλέα (most 
probably adc Fa Arm. arew) receives its aspiration. 


This root also explains ἠέλιος rationally, for of course the ε 
cannot be ‘developed’ by the y-. ἠέλιος is for ἡ-ἔελειος, where the ἡ- is 
of the nature of a preposition or verbal prefix as in ἠ-δυνάμην &e. 
(Osth. Perf. p. 129 n.) and so the whole word is analogous to 
w-keavos’, In ἀέλιος ᾽ (cf. ἀβέλιον ἄς. G. Meyer, Gr. Gram.’ § 235 
which proves the F) the a is prothetic (anaptyctic) and so short, see 
the metrical evidence in Liddell and Scott. ἄέλιος is a mistake from 
ἠέλιος. The smooth breathing in ἀέλιος, ἠέλιος, and ἀλέα seems to 
have produced εἴλη beside εἵλη. 

The variation between ἀνύω and ἁνύω is explained by 
Osthoff* as due to dissimilation from the 2nd sg. pres. indic. 
mid. of the root av-, —aveoau becoming dvehar. This is very 
improbable, for that form must have been of rare occurrence. 
The verb is cognate with Skt. san meaning ‘accomplish, obtain’: 
but beside this stands another root which approximates to the 
same sense, namely van, meaning ‘desire, obtain’, the existence 
of which in Greek has not hitherto been pointed out. As a 
matter of fact it has a large number of cognates; besides 
ἄσμενος and ἄδην which have already been mentioned, it forms 
ἄμεναι, ἄσω, ἀσάμην and the other forms generally referred 
to an imaginary present dw ‘take one’s fill’; so also darac* and 
datos with anaptyctic a. This root then gives ἀνύω as san gives 
ἁνύω. 

Similar is the case of εἴργω and efpyw. The former is con- 
nected with Skt. 7j the latter with vrj. The distinction in 
sense between these two roots, mentioned by Grassm. 1326, 
finds its reflex, although considerably obscured, in the canon 

1 It is no proof that Greek y-cannot Schmidt, K. Ζ, 26. 9, is quite arbitrary 
be Skt. ἅ- to allege that Greek w- is for Greek and presents serious difficul- 
Skt. d-: w- and 7- are a case of vowel- __ ties, 
gradation (Ablaut) and become alike ἅ- 8. Perfect, p. 479. 


in Sanskrit. 4 Hes. Seut. 101, 
2 The root sfuel- assumed by 7, 
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laid down for the use of the aspiration in Greek. etpyw through 
some derivative with « (e.g. εἱρκτή) produces ἕρκος and apxus. 


évos is connected with Skt. sana- and &os with Skt. anya- Lat. 
per-en-die by common acceptation ; but &7 in ἔνη καὶ νέα is generally 
identified with the former sense. 

ἔρσις and ἕρσις result from the two roots Fep and oep, the former 
giving εἴρειν εἰρήνη ᾿ &c. the latter ἕρμα &c. as mentioned above 
(pp. 79, 85, 86). 


§ 5. It appears then, that dissimilation and analogy account 
for all the certain cases in which s-, i- disappear without leaving 
the spiritus asper, and that in the group su- a third explanation 
is possible, resting on the hypothesis of su- u- doublets in 
the original language. All derivations, which cannot be ex- 
_ plained in one of these ways, have been shown to be wrong, or 
at least to admit of alternatives, which by following rule have 
the probability on their 5146", 

Tt remains to touch upon sorie words which show the 
spiritus asper although the received etymology does not bring 
them under any of the above five rules. 

L/ Meyer, p. 636, connects aipéw with airéw, αἴτιος, αἴνυμαι 
and Latin aeruscare, which is absolutely improbable. A more 
accepted explanation which connects it with Skt. ur. ‘choose’ is 
disproved by the absence of F in Homer’, nor is it to be con- 
nected with αἴρω (Skt. ar. ‘set in motion’)*. αἱρέω is 11-1-616-Ὁ, 
and so its aspiration comes from i- by Rule 2. The root ier is 
seen in Skt. (nbtg.) as ir (Grassm. 233) and in meaning it 
is akin to ar. The two roots need very careful distinction 
and for Greek the aspiration is the only test. Thus ἅρμα 
ἅρμός ἁρμονία are from ier- while from ar- come αὔρω and 
ἄρμενα on the Delphian inscr. Cauer 216, which means ‘move- 
able’ and so ‘null and void’ as opposed to povipos. 


Probably not in dpaws as the evidence shows the F (Knés 
Ρ. 174). For ar- in Latin cf. Brgm. Grds, 1. ὃ 499. 


1 G. Meyer Gr. Gram. §§ 65, 35. 3 Kndés, p. 172. 

2 Hence derivations like ᾿Απόλλων 4 Brugmann (K. Z. 27. 196) offers 
= Saparyenya (K. Z. 29. 198 ff.), ἄμνιον another explanation, which requires 
=sanguen (Ib, 257) are unwarranted. the Ff. 
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ἅπτω is not to be connected with Latin aptus. The deri- 
vation given by Christ’ from Skt. saj is quite satisfactory 
and Clemm, Stud. 9. 416, brings no evideuce to invalidate it. 

évvéa is to be explained as en-neum’® where en is the 
preposition. This is better than enevn® and than supposing 
connection with évn=‘nine’*; but in any case the aspiration is 
unaccounted for. On the Tab. Heracl. the form is at once 
explicable by the occurrence of ὀκτώ which proves that ἕξ ἑπτά 
have produced ὀκτώ évvéa. But ἕξ, ἑπτά could not produce 
évvéa directly. Therefore as évvéa occurs in Attic it is necessary 
to assume that oxrod also did occur, on the evidence of ὀγδόῃ 
CIA. I. 325, 13. 

ἑορτή = Skt. vrata®. Here the e- is anaptyctic® and so 
should be unaspirated: vrta- however passed directly into ὁρτή, 


which was falsely supposed a contraction and so ἑορτή pro- 
duced. 


The proper orthography for Homer is therefore ἐορτή, and so 
ἐορτή : opty exactly = ἐέρση : ἕρση. 

The notion that ἡγέομαι is the causal of ἄγω is a mistake. 
It is the causal of a root iag which appears in Skt. (nbntg.) 
as 7, and as yaj. The original sense of ‘set in motion, move’ 
is retained by 7 and ἡγέομαι, but yay is specialised for the 
sense of ‘move by sacrificing’ (Grassm. 1070 No. 4). 


7) was then brought into relation with aj, just as 7 mentioned 
above (p. 95) was referred to ar, and these two then seem to have 
formed a type whence ὃς from ας &e. 


ἧκα τεᾶρα Osthoff, P. and B. B. 8. 290. n. Perf. p. 170, is 
another derivation which will not bear scrutiny. The assumed 
root is ak ‘penetrate’, but this is impossible, for the forms in 
Skt. show that ας stands for ik, and therefore the reduplicated 
stem ἄρ must be comparatively late. As even Brugmann’ and 
apparently G. Meyer® accept this explanation, it must be sup- 


1 Griech. Lautl. p. 132. 6 G. Meyer, Gr. Gram.? § 101. 

3 Wackernagel, K, Ζ, 28. 132. 7 Gr. Gram. § 134. 

3 G. Meyer, Gr. Gram.? § 405. 8 Gr. Gram.” § 562, but contrast 
4 Wackernagel, K. Z. 25. 263. § 527. 


5 Fick, Worterb. 1. 211. 
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posed that, against the probabilities, they separate dea entirely 
from ag, and presumably explain the aspiration by the influence 
of ἵημι. On the other hand the view which makes ἧκα the 
perfect—with or without reduplication—of γ sé" does not appear 
open to any serious objection. 


Of course, in either case, the relation of ἥκω to ἧκα is the same. 


juar= Skt. Gse, is at once explained by the parallel root 
séd ®. 

ἱερός = Skt. isiras. First propounded by A. Kuhn*, whose 
theory to account for the aspiration is an ingenious one, which 
he endeavours to support by numerous instances, namely, that 
s became ἢ and then passed over the vowel. His examples in 
which the 8 is followed by a consonant, as ἡμεῖς, ἧμαι, ἵππος 
are erroneous, as the theory that s became h in this position 
has long been abandoned. Where the s stands between vowels, 
the theory is more attractive, as it gives a convenient explana- 
tion of ἕημι, which by the rule for dissimilation ought to become 
ἴημι from thnust. But even here, it cannot be accepted, for three 
reasons :—(1) There is no phonetic reason for the transference, 
(2) All the examples may be explained otherwise, (3) It ought 
to hold, and does not, for ἰὸς from tsus, ἀοσσητήρ from sm-soq, 
and others. 

His only really strong instance is ἱερός. The equation Boeot. 
ων = thov=Skt. aham is impossible: iwy is probably after ἡμεῖς 
ὑμεῖς and the 3 sing. % In tym, form-association restores the 
aspiration. . 

To explain the rough breathing in ἱερός, must be taken into 
account the collateral form ‘pds, which, it is needless to remark, 
cannot be the result of contraction*. Osthoff’s attempted ex- 
planation’, with its consequent infringement of the law which 
he and Sievers formulated, is for that very reason open to grave 
suspicion. Both words are found in Homer without distinction 
in meaning, but they are really separate in origin. Cor- 


1 Mém. Soc. Ling. v. 136, cf. Osth. πόλεϊ--πόλξ which even if it were 


Perf. p. 382, true—cf. Brgm. Gr. Gram. § 82— 
2 Osth. Perf. p. 108. would not be parallel. 
3K, Ζ. 2. 260-sqq. 5 Perf. pp. 439—40 


4 Curtius K. Z. 3. 154 compares 
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responding to isiras the true form is depos (tapos) beside which 
stood a derivative of the root vi—1- pos, with meaning practically 
identical: even in Sanskrit the difference in sense between 7s 
and vi is very slight. As was inevitable, the two words were 
assimilated—ipds seems to have its accent from ἐερός, and the 
latter received from ipés the quantity of the εἴ and the rough 
breathing. 


If this hypothesis is tenable it explains the striking uncertainty 
of spelling in this word in Cauer® 204—iepo- iapo- and iapo- side by 
side. The two words are kept distinct on the Cyprian inscriptions— 
i+ ro " ni® Coll. 60. 8. 31 but ὁ ὁ e+ re "ὁ" 86 Ib. 38. 3. 

ἵμερος is also to be derived from v7, and not from 8, which 
has its proper representation in Ἰ σμήνη. 

The common parallel ἱκνέομαι ; οἶκος : Skt. vie has often 
been disputed, but the alternative suggested by L. Meyer®, who 
refers it to Skt. ag-no-mi, is an unhappy one, for, as was pointed 
out above, a¢ stands for ik so that the passage from ax- to ἐκ- 
in Greek which Curtius* justly calls ‘sehr singular’ becomes 
impossible. Equally untenable is Bréal’s theory® of its deriva- 
tion from yd ‘go’ with suffix -k as in ὀλέκω facio &c., while the 
ordinary derivation is met by the fatal objection that Homer 
shows no trace of the τ It seems preferable therefore to trace 
ἴκω to the root shown by Osthoff" to exist in ἴκταρ, ἐνίπτω, 
ἐνιπή and Latin tcere. In this case, the « in ἱκνέομαι must 
have been restored, for the velar ought to become z before the 
nasal. The aspiration is to be accounted for by the close paral- 
lelism of ἥκω, and has extended to i«rap. 


To render this explanation probable, isolated forms of the root 
ought to show the smooth breathing, and instances are not wanting. 
The root-meaning as shown by Osthoff, is ‘strike’, from which ‘reach, 
arrive’ are developed in ἱκνέομαι, but in ixpevos® the slightly different 
one of suiting (compare vor-treff-lich, &c. in German). In this 


1 Not consistently, but as in P. 455, 7 Κι, Z. 23. 85. 

2 Cyprian had no sign for h. 8 e.g, A. 479: compare ἔκμενον᾽" εἰ μὲν 
3K. Ζ. 22. 49.. δασέως, τὸν ἵκτιον λέγει οἷον πορευτικόν.... 
4 Stud. 6. 414. εἰ δὲ ψιλῶς, τὸν ixuadddn καὶ ἔνικμον οἷον 
5 Mém. Soc. Ling. v. 155. évuvypov Hesych. M. Schmidt Vol. τι, 


6 Knos, p. 123. p. 353, 
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sense therefore ἴκμενος remained unaspirated, and the same is true of 
the Hesychian glosses ixrg' and ixap*, There is nothing to show 
whether ixavos belongs to this root or to Skt. vyac ‘umfassen’ 
(Grassm. 1357) and so ‘capax’, ‘able’. In either case the aspiration 
must be unoriginal, if any stress is to be laid on ἔκτευ᾽ κρατεῖς, Λάκω- 


ves in Hesychius’*. 


The ordinary form ἵστωρ is not accounted for by its almost 
certain derivation from F.d. The Homeric form is lotwp 
(>. SP): Curtius* mentions a possible source of the aspiration 
in i. with which it might be connected in the sense of 

‘umpire’ ‘arbitrator’, and that the tradition is by no means un- 
varying as regards the aspiration. (Lentz, Philol., Suppl. Bd. τ. 
p- 700.) 

opdw and ὄρονται. If these ate to be conriected it must be 
by the supposition of a doublet like those referred to on pp. 89, 
104,105; 6paw may very plausibly be connected with Skt. svar 
‘leuchten’, while ὄρονται is commonly referred to O. H. G. wara 
Gk. apa", but an identification of these two roots is impossible. 
That épd does not show F in Homer® may be explained, with 
this etymology, on the lines laid down wifra, p. 105. 

§ 6. The above are a few instances of isolated derivations 
which rest on the assumption of inconsistency in the use of 
the spiritus asper, but more important than these—because to a 
certain extent justifying such dn assumption—are those words 
in which the aspiration appears to represent dlder F, contrary to 
the usual rule that F becomes the spiritus lenis. In the fore- 
going pages, derivations involving each of these alternative 
equivalents have been accepted without comment; and therefore 
the discrepancy must be touched upon, before any approach to 
an exhaustive treatment has been made. 


A few of the best known instances for “=F are :—éavds Skt. 
vasanda, ἕκητι, ἑκών Skt. vac-, ἕννυμι Lat. vestio, ἕρση Skt. vrs, ἕσπερος 
Lat. vesper, ἑστία Skt. vas, ἧλος Lat. vallus’, ἵεσθαι (ipds) Skt. v-. 


Lie. p. 171. 


3.1, c. p. 352. 6 Knos, p. 142. Its absence in 
3 le. p. 354. ὄρονται, &c. is explained by L. Meyer, 
4 Grundz.® p. 686. K. Z, 23. 53, as due to the initial o- (?). 


5 Hiibschm. Idg. Vocalsyst. ὃ 261, 7. Wackernagel, K. Ζ, 25, 261. 
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The total loss of F scarcely requires illustration : ἄστυ, ἔαρ, εἴκοσι, 
ἔπος, ἔτος, ἰδεῖν, οἶκος, are a few of the commonest examples. 


The examples for each alternative are too numerous for 
every case of either to be explained by independent analogy, 
and there is no particle of evidence (except the phenomenon 
itself) to support the view that every F passed through ἡ to ’, 
for the examples do not differ in date. 

One only possibility remains: that F had two phonetic 
values. The same then must be true for Sanskrit v and Latin 
v, and so these languages can give little or no assistance in 
making a distinction. The language for this purpose is Ar- 
menian. 


In the examples which follow, Hiibschmann’s system of trans- 
cription’ is used, except in one point which is more of consistency 
than of importance. His contention that a single sign in an alpba- 
bet ought to be transliterated by a single sign, may receive this addi- 
tion, that two signs ought not to be transliterated by one, and there- 
fore it is a defect in his system that he transcribes yyz by ‘av’ but nr 
by ‘a’, and while ‘v’ is of in πώ ‘kov’ it isa in Huu ‘nav’. Τῷ 15 
better to use w consistently for 2, and keep v for xf so that se be- 
comes aw, and mL ow, 1.6. τ. 


It is well known? that where Sanskrit and Latin show 2, 
Armenian sometimes has g and sometimes v, w. The reason 
for this variation has not yet been discovered, and will not be, 
until more has been done for Armenian etymology on compara- 
tive principles, but the following words, in which the sound is 
initial, have fairly certain Greek equivalents. 


1. With g. 
Armenian — Greek Skt. Lat. &. 

gar garn (64)% fapy- ἀρν- urana Skt. 

gedmn (67) féprov ἔριον 4 varman Skt. 

gin (69) fwvo- ὦνο- véenum Lat. 

gini (70) fowo- olvo- vinum Lat. 
1 Umschr. pp, 31—39. the numbers in Hiibschm. Arm. Stud. 
2 Hiibschm. Arm. Stud. pp. 65 and 4 ἔριον seems to have £ ὃ, 124, but 

74, οἵ, Brgm. Grds, ὃ 162. elpos has not; ὃ, 135, ει. 426. 


8 The figures in brackets refer to 
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Armenian Greek Skt. Lat. &c. 
gitem (72) and thence Αδεῖν ἰδεῖν vid- Skt. and thence 
gtanem (77) . ἴδιος (p. 88) vindami 
go-m (73)! faoref ἄστυ vas ‘dwell’ Skt. 
gore (75) fépyo- ἔργο- werk Teut. 
k‘san? fixare εἴκοσι viginti Lat. 
2. With v. 
var (262) Fer-n, ἕλη (p. 94) virti Lith. 
vasn (263) fex οντ- ἑκόντ- vac-mi Skt. 
vel Κ' λο- 7o- vallus Lat. 
vs (‘propter’) Fex-tire ἕκητι vac Skt. 


Here it will be noticed that those words in which the 
digamma passes into the spiritus lenis, have in Armenian g 
as the equivalent of Skt. &c. v; while those in which the 
digamma becomes the spiritus asper, have in Armenian re- 
tained v. The conclusion is that the same. original distinction 
underlies both. 

To postulate such a distinction for the original language, 
involves no innovation in the phonetic field. In the case 
of the corresponding (palatal) spirant such a distinction is 
made and accepted—it rests upon some slight indications in 
Sanskrit, but chiefly on the difference of representation in 
Greek when initial®, On this analogy there has been assumed 
to be a corresponding distinction—v and y—in the case of the 
labial spirant. If this is so, it is not surprising to find the dis- 
tinction preserved under exactly analogous conditions. 

The result of the foregoing examples may therefore be 
formulated as follows :— 


I. E. Skt. Arm. Gk. Lat. Teut. Balt. Slav. 
batt v 9 ‘ 9 w v 
) v v : v w v 


It might possibly be thought that Armenian g should represent 
original v (not y) in the same way that Greek ¢ represented j-, but 
this would be a very superficial argument and the above is easily 
proved to give the true correspondence. The distinction between 
v which cannot become u, and u which can, has been much obscured 
even in Vedic, but the root vac shows the reduction to uw in 50 
many forms that the original form may be assumed as ueq: but this 


1 Compare also ZDMG. 36. 119. 1. ὁ. p. 65 note. 
2 K‘san for *g-san, *gisan, Hiibschm. 3 Brgm. Grds, § 598. 
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in Greek gives ἔπος. Then in the root va*d=‘water, the weak 
form ud can be proved for the original language by Skt. udan, 
Gk. ὕδωρ. Therefore its form is ua*d: but this in Armenian gives 
get (68). The result is also what might be eXpected from the larger 
number of examples under class 1; and agrees with another law, 
which seems to hold for Armenian, that I. Ἐπ 1 becomes y but i 
becomes ἢ, y—for the fariney compare yoiz-k ‘agitation, ferment’ 
with ~é and Skt yas-, for the latter, see Hiibschm. Arm. Stud. 
§§ 19 and 22: 


§7. The small number of examples under 2—the second 
and the fourth are practically identical=is no presumption 
against thé truth of the inference which rests on (a) the high 
probability of those examples (b) the absence of conflicting 
evidence. What there i is of the latter can sodn be exahiined, 
for as Armenian has not hitherto bech the field for much rash 
theorizing, the number of unsafe conjectures is fortunately 
small: The theory could be Lipset by proving any one of the 
following fotir points : 


a Armenian υ- = Greek ’. 
b. Armenian v- = Armenian σι: 


6. Greek ‘ = Armenian g-. 
d. Greek ‘ = Greek ’. 


These will be touched upon in order: 


a. No evidence adduced. . 

b. Also unsupported by facts, It will be observed that 
this only applies to the sounds as initial. 

ὁ. ἕσπερος -- σίδογ" (71). This is by no means exempt 
from difficulty on other grounds. The rule that § can stand 
for sq- is invented to suit this solitary case and is a very — 
unlikely one*. The chief argument is the similarity of meaning, 
which is equally well given by an alternative derivation. 
Armenian gis- can by the regular phonology of the language 
stand for I. Εἰ ghis-* which is found in Gothic gis-tra-, Latin 


1 For the s lost between vowels see %=s compare p‘osi=Skt. pamsu (later 


Hiibschm, Arm. Stud. § 44.1). a. pamgu) Ib. ὃ 34, From Germ, gestern 
2 Accepted by Brgm. Grds, § 561. Gk. χϑές perhaps ghes should be the 
8 Hiibschm. 1. c. ὃ 84, form. In that case for the i ef. Ib. §7. 


4. For g=gh see Arm. Stud. §16, for Latin of course is indecisive, 
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heri (=ghis-2). For the suffix -er compare j-er stem iu-, ardar 
Skt. γέα, barjr Skt. brhat. (Arm. Stud. § 40). 

The meaning presents no difficulty. In all languages with which 
I am acquainted ‘morning’ and ‘to-morrow’ are originally identical 
and it is natural to suppose the same relation between ‘evening’ and 
‘yesterday’, In Armenian itself we have erek ‘evening’, erék ‘yester- 
day’. 

[This is confirmed by Diefenbach Vergl. Worterb. der gotischen 
Sprache, Vol. τι. p. 410 no. 34. “gistra-dagis...es bedeutet eigent- 
lich vespera wie die meisten gestern bedeutende Worter.” Kluge s.v. 
Gestern (ed. 4 p. 113°) remarks “ Offenbar hatte das Grundwort die 
Doppelbedeutung ‘morgen’ und ‘gestern’ (eigtl. ‘am andern Tage von 
heute aus gerechnet’),” but the double meaning (cf. e.g. Ulfilas, Matth. 
iv. 40) is readily explained by adhering to the above sense ‘ evening’ 
for the root, and tracing the ‘otherness’ in the comparative suffix tra. | 


ἕννυμι Ξε z-genum (104). This is an extremely probable 
derivation and only an apparent violation of the rule. The dis- 
tinction applies only to g and v when initial and as in this 
word the prefix z- is always present, the v is virtually medial. 

The laws under which medial v, w and g interchange are as yet 
unknown but certainly do not depend on an original distinction. 
Thus loganam (124) and Jawanal" alike =lavo; arew (41) has a 
derivative aregakn ; kov (148) gives kogi (146): cow but aor. Gogay’. 
On the other hand a possible derivative of the root, from which the 
prefix is absent, is vas (‘tela subtilis’ Rivola) which thus follows the 
rule. 


d. ἕρση : ἄρσην. The derivation of the latter from Skt. 
vrsan (Bopp, Benfey) has now been given up. Curtius pre- 
ferred rsa on the ground that no trace of F exists in Homer, 
which Knos (p. 184) will not admit to be decisive. The words 
are separated by Wackernagel (K. Z. 29, 127, 129), and com- 
pare Hiibschm. Arm. Stud. (28). 


No confusion of breathings on the lines indicated above (pp. 91, 
sqq.) arose between these representatives of vrs and 7s, because in 
Greek they diverged in vocalism and meaning*. 

1 Rivola. itself produce the change. Or it may be 
2 ZDMG. 36. 118. the strong form (G. Meyer, Gr. Gram.? 


3 Ionic ἔρσην might be considered ἃ 314). 
assimilation to ἔρση, but the p could 
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This is absolutely all the evidence against the rule. 

§ 8. A few new derivations which illustrate the above may 
now be added. 

Greek αἱμ-ασιά, ‘wall of dry stones’, Armenian vém, ‘ petra, 
lapis’. Not quite certain, as no example is given of ai becom- 
ing Arm. @, though ei and oi do. The variation may be in 
Greek: for the termination compare épy-acia. 

Greek εἴρερον (0. 529), Armenian girt ‘slave’. The Greek 
word is not, therefore, to be connected with servus. See what 
was said above (p. 95) on the roots ser- and uer-. 

Armenian vaz ‘cursus’ points to the root vegh, for which » 
must therefore be assumed. Thus the future of (ξ)έχω would 
be ἕξω, and the correspondence with (c)éyw, ἕξω, complete. 
From the same root appears to come Arm. wz ‘collum’; com- 
pare Lat. cer-vic-. 

Armenian vad ‘ pavor’, Greek ἄχος. The derivation of the 
latter from ak- ‘sharp’, involved a very difficult aspiration of 
the guttural. The spiritus asper, representing the v, disappears 
by dissimilation, as possibly in ἀπ-αρχ-ή, compare Arm. var) 
‘usura”. 

Armenian géz ‘ hebes’, Germ, weich (?). 

Armenian gowrn ‘vas lapideum’, Latin urna. 

Armenian gan ‘ulcus’, Gothic vunds, Greek dara, unless 
vunds is rather to be connected with vnas ‘damnum’, Greek is 
indecisive, as the ἀ- is anaptyctic. 

An interesting illustration is given by Brugmann’s able 
conjecture’ that Armenian vec ‘six’ rests upon an original form 
without initial 5-, That su- (sv) should become v in Armenian 
is unlikely as the examples k‘oir (294) = suesor-, K'trtn (291)? = 
syid are distinctly against it. By the rule, Greek ἕξ would be 
the final form both of sveks and of veks, but the latter form 
may be clearly traced. Original sy (sv) passed through ‘F® 
into“. On the Tab. Heracl. this process has been completed, 
and accordingly we find ἑκάσταν (1. 115), &. On the other 
hand we find Fé consistently written just as Είκατι, and hence 
it is natural to infer that it rests upon veks not sveks. 


1 Grds, § 589. 3. see ZDMG. 35. 170. 
2 Not=Zd. are@na as de Lagarde, 3 Brgm. Grds. ὃ 166. 
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Of course this does not assert that Greek did not possess also the 
form σξέξ, and hence Βίκατι ἕξ, Cauer’ 296. 5, supports instead of 
overthrowing the inference. It may further be noted that the 
assumption of a stage in the language at which F = su had become 
*, but F=y remained, will explain why a good many words in 
Homer which had su show no trace of F: for instance, ἕξ itself 
appears not consistent (Knés p. 220), opdw (p. 99 supr.) shows no 
trace of it, from ἱδρώς ce. it is also absent (Knés p. 223), whereas 
by the hypothesis proposed, supr. p. 89, ἦδος &c. ought to show F, 
but there is no decisive passage’. 

Note.—Another such doublet may be thought to give a 

better explanation of ἕλκω &c., than that on p. 92. 

Thus syelq—Gk. ἕλκω, Lat. suleus. 
yelq—Lith. velki, Lat. «ἴσια, Gk. αὐλαξ", 
Then the absence of F from ἕλκω in Homer is to be explained 
on the lines just indicated. 
It is possible that the same may be true for the Hesychian 
ἔορ᾽ θυγάτηρ, which is commonly identified with svasar, Xe. 


Then 


suesor, Skt. svasar, Lat. soror, 

uesor, Gk. éop-, 
but the source of the word is too completely unknown to make 
this even probable. 


From the identification of Skt. vrj7 and Gk. eipyw proposed 
above, it follows that v must be assumed for this root. The 
same holds for Skt. varsistha &c., from Fick’s® identification of 
it with Armenian ver (265), but in these cases no corroboration 
exists. 

Perhaps the most startling result of the rule is the separa- 
tion which it involves of ως from usas. The root ves ‘shine,’ 
‘burn, which appears in Skt. as vas, is proved to have had 
initial v (assuming for the present that my rule holds) by the 
Greek derivatives “Ews, “Eozepos, ἑστία (dissimilation in 
ἐσχάρα), and perhaps with Ascoli ἡμέρα (supr. p. 86). But 
the frequency with which ws, uchdmi (i.e. us-skh6*) &e., occur 


“1 Only téov, v. 204, 36. 121. 
2 Referred to ἕλκω by Brgm. Grds., 4 Moulton, A. J. P. Vol. virt. (whole 
§ 164 Anm. no. 30) p. 208. 


3 Kuhn’s Beitr. vit. p. 365, cf. ZDMG. 
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- in Skt. would seem to point to the opposite conclusion. It is 
therefore necessary to separate us from vas and refer it as weak 
form to the root aus which appears in αὔριον, Aurora, Lesb. 
avws, Doric ”Aws, which cannot possibly represent Ἕως", 

For this root see Osthoff’s excellent excursus, Perfect pp. 484— 
493, and his note on p. 135, which needs comment. He there 
separates, as I do, vas and ws, but to the former he denies any 
existence, and refers ἑστία to a root ues ‘dwell’, Skt. vas, as opposed 
to ves ‘clothe’, Skt. vas. But that the list of words which he gives 
on p. 35 should all be analogical formations on wvdésa, when the 
latter owes its own existence to a diffictilt proportion, is in the last 
degree improbable. Of course the reference of ἑστία to yes would 
disprove my rule. My scheme is then as follows: 

1. ues ‘dwell’, Skt. 5 vas, Gk. ξάστυ ἄστυ, Lat. verna. 

2. ves ‘clothe’, Skt. 3 vas, Gk. ἕννυμι εἷμα &e., Lat. vestis. 

3. ves ‘shine’, Skt. 2 vas, Gk. ἑστία Ἕως, Lat. Vesta. 

The derivation of ἔαρ from 2 ves as ‘the clother’ mist therefore 
be given up. | | 

§ 9. In conclusion, the roots which assume the form Fed in 
Greek (pp. 92—4) can now be reduced to a more systematic 
result. The presence or absence of the aspiration being admitted 
to serve as a guide to the original form, they may be tabulated 
as follows:— | 

1. vel ‘burn’ (perh.: svel) Gk. ἕλη, Arm. vari 

2. vel ‘press’ ‘surround’ Gk. Gus; &e. Skt. vr vrnoti (nos: 
2, 3, 4, 7, 8 Gr.). | 

3. uel ‘citcle’ ‘wrap’, Gk. εἴχώ, Lat. volvo, Arm. gadel, Skt. 
vr vrnoti (nos. 1, 5, 6, 9, Gr.). 

The point of contact of roots 2 and 3 in Skt. may best be 
seen in no. 9 Gr. and their fusion probably explains the double 
type of stem, wrnu and arnu. | | 

It might seem tempting to derive ἄλσος from the third of these 
roots, which would give an excellent sense, but the entire absence of 
F in Homer pre ecludes this. That it should equal saltus (p. 82, swpr.) 
is quite improbable, but there seems no reason to question the old 


1 The Homeric form ἠώς has the οἵ Ἕως (note the difference of accent) 
prefix 7- mentioned supr. p. 94. Its is either ves-es- with formative suffix 
flexion is therefore é-v6s(-s?)=7s, -68 or a reduplicated one ve-vos-. 
gen. é-vos-6s=7/b0s ἠοῦς. The stem 
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connection with ἀλδαίνω, and so perhaps refer it to alnus alveus as 
‘the moist, fresh place’. 

It is from the third of these roots that the explanation of ὦλσο, 
ἄχλτο, ἄλμενος (supr. pp. 82, 86) comes. It is curious that the 
mistaken view of these as ‘parts’ of ἅλλομαν should have caused 
the evidence for the digamma to be so persistently ignored. 
It is true that in the frequent connection σὺν τεύχεσι ἄλτο 
χαμᾶζε as well as in νευρὴ δὲ μέγ᾽ ἴαχε ἄλτο δ᾽ ὀιστός A. 125, 
the insertion of paragogic ν is possible; but in A. 532, no such 
artifice is available. dro’ is a regular unaugmented root-aorist, 
middle’, of the root yel, wl, its exact analogues being yvro, σύτο: 
Paaeaos is the corresponding participle, and hence not to be 
separated from ἀλείς as is commonly done. In the case of a 
root like uel of which the original sense appears very indeter- 
minate, the senses developed are generally both numerous and 
varied, but fortunately, enough passages are found in Homer to 
enable the lines of development to be traced. 

From the root meaning, that of ‘collect’ is easily deducible: 
hence its use in II. 714, 

ἢ λαοὺς ἐς τεῖχος ὁμοκλήσειε ἀλῆναι, 
and ®. 607, 

ἀσπάσιοι προτὶ ἄστυ, πόλις δ᾽ ἔμπλητο ἀλέντων, 
and similarly in Φ, 534, X. 12. 

In the singular, of course, the only possible corrésponding 
sense is ‘gather oneself together’ and this it has in ®, 571, 

ws εἰπὼν ᾿Αχιλῆα ἀλεὶς μένεν, ἐν δέ οἱ ἦτορ κτὲ. 
and in IT. 402, 
ὁ μὲν εὐξέστῳ ἐνὶ δίφρῳ 
ἧστο ἀλείς" ἐκ γὰρ πλήγη φρένας, ἐκ δ᾽ ἄρα χειρῶν 
ἡνία ἠίχθησαν. 

Not far different is the meaning in Χ, 308 (=@ 538), 

οἴμησεν δὲ ἀλεὶς, ὥστ᾽ αἰετὸς ὑψυπετήεις. 
When an eagle or other bird of prey swoops, it ‘gathers itself 
together’ by folding its wings, and hence the appropriateness of 
the word. 


1 The accent ἄλτο rests on a mis- ἧστο πλῆτο. The difficulty is felt by 
taken belief that the augment was G. Meyer, Gr. Gram. ὃ 530, p. 465. 
absorbed: compare also the analogy of 2 G. Meyer, 1. c. 88 525.—7. 
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The next passage is Σ. 616, 

ἡ δ᾽ ipn& ὡς arto κατ᾽ Οὐλύμπου νιφόεντος 
τεύχεα μαρμαίροντα παρ᾽ “Ἡφαίστοιο φέρουσα. 

In this, the received view necessitates passing to a totally 
different root and sense, and speaking of the goddess as ‘ jump- 
ing’ which is not poetical, and further, is not true of a hawk. 
The proper translation is ‘swooped’ and so also in A. 531, 

— ἢ μὲν ἔπειτα 
εἰς ἄλα ἄλτο βαθεῖαν ἀπ᾽ αἰγλήεντος ᾿Ολύμπου 
Ζεὺς δὲ ἑὸν πρὸς δῶμα". 

From this to the oft-recurring σὺν τεύχεσι ἄλτο χαμᾶζε in- 
volves a very slight change of meaning, but it is in this phrase 
that probably lies the cause of the derivation from ἅλλομαι. 

There are three passages (M. 391, T. 353, A. 125) in which 
the sense is quite distinct, and as two of those reject the di- 
gamma while the third is doubtful, they may have to be referred 
to a different root. 

810, To sum up. 

1. The spiritus asper is the regular representative in 
Greek of 

(a) Original s initial. 

(Ὁ) Original v initial. 

(c) Original su(sv) initial. 

(4) Original i initial. 

(e) Original si initial. 

(f) Hysterogene before % initial. 

2. Its phonetic characteristics are, dental in a) labial 
in ὁ) and 0) palatal in d) e) and /). 

3. Apart from the working of the wider laws of analogy 
and dissimilation, exceptions to the rules are all doubtful. 

4. Etymologies in which the spiritus asper cannot be 
accounted for by one of the above rules (or by analogy) are 
open to suspicion. 


1 The unfitness of ‘jump’ as ἃ clause Ζεὺς “δὲ xré. Zeus cannot be 


translation in these two passages was 
pointed out long ago by Kuhn (K. Z. 5. 
206—9). I cannot agree with him 
(and Fick, Ilias, p. 79) in finding diffi- 
cult the ellipsis of the verb in the 


said to ‘swoop’ into his own house 
any more than to ‘jump’, but a more 
general verb of motion can easily be 
supplied. ἄλτο itself tends to become 
more general, Cf. φ. 338. 
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vem 104 


k‘irtn 104 
k‘oir 104 


ἕλλοψ 93 

ἕλμινς 92 

ἑλύω 89, 92 

ἕλωρ 93 

ἑμύς 89 

évvéa 96 

ἕννυμι 99, 103, 106 
évos 85, 890, 9 ᾿ 
ἕξ 80, 96, 104, 105 
ἕξω 19, 104 

ἑορτή 96 

ἕπομαι 79 

ἑπτά 79, 96 

ἑπωπίς 91 

ἕρκος 9 

ἕρμα 79, 9 
ἑρμηνεύς 79 

Ἑρμῆς 19 

ἕρπω 80, 91 

ἕρση 89, 96, 99, 108 
ἕρσις 89, 95 

ἑσμός 89 

ἕσπερος 99, 102, 105 
ἕστε 89 

éoria 99, 105, 106 
ἑταῖρος 84 

εὕδω 80 

εὕω 89 

ἕως 80, 89 

Ἕως 105, 106 


ἡ 80 
ἡγέομαι 96 
ἥδομαι 87, 88 
ἡδύς 79, 87 
ἧθμός 89, 90, 91 
70 89, 90 

ἧκα 96, 97 





ἥκω 97, 98 
ἥλιος 80, 82 
ἦλος 99, 101 
nua 97 
ἡμεῖς 97 


ἡμέρα 86, 87, 105 


jye- 80 
ἧπαρ 80 
ἥρως 79 


¢ 80, 97 
ἱαρός 98 
ἱδρύω 79 


ἱδρώς 80, 87, 104 
ἱερός 92, 97—8 


veo Par 99 
inut 80, 97 
ἱκανός 99 
ἱκνέομαι 98 
ixtap 98 

ixkw 98 

ἱμάς 80 
ἵμερος 98 

- ἕν 80 

ἵνα 80 

ἵππος 97 

ἱρός 97—8, 99 
ἵστημι 80, 99 
ἵστωρ 89, 99 
idv 97 


6 80 

6- 79 

ὁγδόῃ 96 

ὁδός 80 

ὁκτώ 96 

ὁλκή 92 
ὁλοίτροχος 92 
ὅλος 80, 82, 93 
ὁμο- 79 

ὅν 88 

ὁράω 99, 105 
ὁρμή 79, 92 
ὅρμος 79 
ὅρπηξ 82, 89 
ὁρτή 96 

ὅς 80 


ὕδωρ 81, 102 
υἱός 80 

ὕλη 80 
ὑμεῖς 80, 97 
ὑμήν 81 
ὕμνος 81 
ὕπαρ 81 
ὑπέρ 81 
ὕπνος 80 
ὑπό 81 
ὕραξ 80 


vs 80 


ὑσμίνη 80 


ὥρα 80 
ws 80 


db. 


a- 82, 83 

dara: 94 

dara: 104 

datos 94 

ἀβέλιον 94 
ἀγέεσσι 86 

ἄγος 89, 91 

ἄγω 96 

ἄδην 89, 91, 94 
ἀέλιος 94 
ἀΐλανέος 93. 

ἄημι 8ὅ 

ἀθρέω 89, 90 
ἀθρόος 82, 88, 89, 90 
αἱ 87, 88 

ἀΐνυμαι 95 

αἴρω 95 

airéw 95 

αἴτιος 95 

ἄκοιτις 83 
ἀλάομαι 92 
dads 92 
ἀλδαίνω 107 
ἀλέα 89, 92, 94 
ἀλείς 107 

ἄλη 89, 92 
ἀλῆναι 107 

ἀλής 89 

ἄλοχος 83 

ἄλσο 82, 86, 107 
ἄλσος 82, 86, 106 
ἄλτο 107, 108 
ἀλύω 89, 92 
ἄμαξα 89, 90 . 
ἄμεναι 82, 83, 94 
aun 82, 83, 89 
aun 89 

ἄμμος 89 

ἄμνιον 95 

ἀμόθεν 82, 83, 90 


dvew 82, 83 
avev 82, 85 
aviw 89, 94 
ἀολλής 93 
ἀοσσητήρ 93, 97 
᾿Απόλλων 95 
ἀραιός 95 
ἀραρίσκω 95 
ἄρκυς 89 
ἄρμενα 95 
apv- 100 
ἄρσην 103 
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ἀσάμην 94 

ἅσμενος 87, 88, 91, 94 
ἄστυ 100, 101, 106 
dow 94 

arep 85, 86 

aros 82 

αὖλαξ 105 

αὔριον 106 

αὔω 89, 91, 93 
αὔως 106 

ἄχος 104 

ἀψίς 89 

dw 94 

“Aws 106 


éap 100, 106 
édw 82, 86 
ἔδαφος 82, 83 
ἔδεθλον 82, 83 
ἐδώλιος 89 
éépon 91, 96 
ἔθος 87, 88 

εἰ 87, 88 

εἰαί 86, 87 
εἴκοσι 100, 101 © 
εἴλη 94 
εἰλικρινής 89, 92 
εἴλω 92, 106 
εἴργω 89, 94 
elpew 82, 85, 95 
elpepov 104 
εἰρήνη 95 
ἐλαφρός 92 
ἐλλός 89, 92—3 
ἐλύω 89, 92 
ἐμύς 89 

ἐν 85 
ἐναλίγκιος 82, 85 
ἔνη 95 

ἔνη 96 

ἔνι 85 

ἔνιοι 82, 85 
ἔνος 89, 95 

ἔορ 105 

ἐορτή 96 

ἔπος 100, 102 
ἐπωπίς 91 

ἔργον 101 
Ἔρωνύς 82, 86 
ἔριον 100 


ἜΡρις 86 


ἔρση 89, 91, 108 
ἔρσην 108 

ἔρσις 89, 9ὅ 
ἐρύεσθαι 82, 86 
ἐσμός 89 
ἔσπαρται 86 
ἔσταλκα 86 

ἔς τε 89 

ἐσχάρα 105 
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éreds 82, 883—5 


ἐτής 84, 85, 87, 88 


ἔτος 100 

ev- 86 

evs 86 

edw 89, 91 
ἔχω 91, 104 


ἡ 87 

ἧ- 87, 94, 106 
ἦδος 87, 89 
ἠδυνάμην 94 
ἠέλιος 82, 94 
ἠξξδλιος 82, 94 
ἦθμός 89, 90, 91 
ἤθω 89, 90 
ἤια 86 

ἤιος 86, 87 
ἦμαρ 86, 87 

nut 84 


ἡμί 
ἤπιος 86, 87 
ἠώς 106 


ἰαρός 98 

ἰδεῖν 100, 101 
ἔδιον 105 

ἴδιος 87, 88, 101 
ἶδος 87, 89, 105 
i-e-re-0-se 98 


ἰήιος 86, 87 
* thev 97 
ixap 99 
ixuaréos 83 
ixuds 82, 83 
Uxuevos 98---9 
ixra 99 
ixrev 99 

ἰξύς 83 

ἰός 97 
i-ro-ni 98 
Ἰσμήνη 98 
ἴστωρ 89, 99 


οἶκος 98, 100 
olvos 100 
ὀλοίτροχος 89, 92 


aeruscare 95 
alnus 92, 107 
alveus 107 
aptus 96 
Aurora 106 


cervic- 104 


érdwy 82, 83 
ὄπις 83 

ὁπός 82, 83 
ὀργή 85, 91 
ὄρονται 99 
ὁρός 82, 85, 91 


ὅρπηξ 82, 83, 89, 91 


ovdos 82 
οὖὗλος 82 
ovpos 82 
ὄττι 86 

ὄφρα 86 
ὄχλος 93 


ὔὕμμες 86 


ὠκεανός 94 
avos 100 


dpa 99 


οι. 


ἄναυδοι 92 
ἀπαρχή 104 
ἀποξλέοι 98 
ἀστήρ 98 

αὔριον 106 
ἀφαιλήσεσθαι 92 


᾿ἐγβηληθίωντι 98 


elpos 100 
ἐνδοθιδίαν 89 
ἔνεπε 82, 83 
ἐνιπή 98 
ἐνίπτω 98 
ἔννεπε 83 
ἐργασία 104 
"Erefavdpos 83 
ἔτυμος 83 


farels 107 
μαλῆναι 107 
άλσο 107 
βάλτο 107, 108 
fapy- 100 
άσμενος 88, 91 
felpew 85 
Féxnrt 101 


E, Latin. 


desivare 82 
facio 98 
heri 108 
icere 98 


fexévr- 101 
FéXy 101 

fee 104 
fépyov 101 
féprov 100 
fepierOa 86 
ferefo- 83—5 
férns 84, 85 
fexemevxés 91 
ῆλος 101 
ημί 84, 88 
Αδεῖν 101 
ἴδιος 88—9, 101 


fixare 101, 104, 105 


fixuds 83 
Fisrwp 99 
foivos 100 
* Forxros 93 
ῶνος 100 


ἢ 87 
4- 87, 94, 106 


καταξξλμένων 93 


μόνιμος 95 
μύειν 89 


ὀλέκω 98 


ποιητέος 83 
monet 97 
πόλι 97 
σήμερον 86 
of€é 105 
στέροψ 93 
σύτο 107 


τήμερον 86 
ὕφαμμος 89 


χθές 102 
χύτο 107 


insece 82 
is, id 88 


lavo 103 


perendie 95 
pius 87 
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rapio 79, 80 
repo 80 


sal 79 

salio 79 
salix 92 
saltus 82, 100 
salum 79 
sanguen 95 
sapor 83 
sarpo 79, 80 
satur 82 
semi- 80 
senex 85 
serere 82 
sero 79, 85 
serpo 80 
sertum 79 
serum 82, 85 


*dpus 87 


élnis 92 


alder (E.) 92 

an 85 

ander 86 

ano (E.) 85 

gestern 103, 104 
gistra- (G.) 103 
gistra-dagis (G.) 104 


inu (G.) 85 


servare 82 
servus 104 
silva 80 
socius 82 
sollus 80, 93 
somnus 80 
sorex 80 
soror 105 
stella 93 
suavis 80 
sucus 83 
sudum 80 
sulcus 92, 105 
sus 80 

svae (Osc.) 87 
svai (Osc.) 87 


ulcus 92, 105 


F, Bauto-Suravic. 


(Lithuanian) 
opia 87 
opus 87 
setu (Bulg.) 84 


6. TrvrTonic. 


(E.=English, G.= Gothic) 


jer (G.) 80 
ohne 85 


saft 82, 83 
salaha 92 
sally (E.) 92 
seim 79 
sonder 86 
sumar 87 


H. KeEtric. 
elain (Cymr.) 92 


unda 81 
urna 104 


vallus 99, 101 
Velia 92 
venum 100 
Venus 88 
verna 106 
verus 84, 85 
vesper 99 
Vesta 106 
vestio 99 
vestis 106 
vigintt 101 
vimen 80 
vinum 100 
volvo 92, 106 


velki 92, 105 
virti 101 


syne (E.) 85 
vortreflich 98 


vunds (G.) 104 


wara 99 
weich 83, 104 
werk 101 
wunder 90 
wundro- 90 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRITUS ASPER IN GREEK, 
Addenda. 


Excursus I. On page 78, footnote 3. 


THE treatment of the groups su and si perhaps deserves 
a fuller examination. The difficulty of the former when 
initial is well known, and it forms no part of my present 
subject to investigate those instances in which Greek re- 
presents it by o. As stated in the text, the regular process, 
when initial, is for the s to assimilate the’ u to its own 
breathed character and the u to assimilate the s to a labial 
spirant, so that the result is ἡ (breathed u,—initial sounds 
are not doubled). On the other hand, when medial, the 
progressive assimilation of the u to s, instead of being partial, 
is complete, and we get oo. The treatment of si is ana- 
logous, though not identical. When initial, by mutual 
assimilation we get (i, and (, whence ‘. When medial, 
according to Brugmann (Grundriss 1. Ὁ. 119, ὃ 131), the i- 
first suffers epenthesis and then the a is lost. Thus, to-sio, 
*ro.co, Toto. But there is no ground for supposing that 
o would be lost after i any more than before it, and 
Brugmann himself seems somewhat to have modified his 
views (cf. Griech. Gram. ed. 2, p. 29). What takes place 
is really this: to-sio becomes *toi‘o and toio by assimilation 
as above, and of this the Homeric τοῖο is the direct graphic 
representation. The further change to τόο, Att. τοῦ, then 
requires no explanation. The procedure when a nasal 
precedes is different and has occasioned some discussion. 
The most important examples are νίσσομαι and πτίσσω, 
which according to Osthoff, V. ἡ. d. Nominalc. 339 ἔ, are 


ἊΣ 
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for *vi-vo-vo-war and Ἐπτινσ-ιω respectively. Wackernagel 
(K. Z. 29. 136) prefers ἔνε-νσ-ο-μαι for the former, remark- 
ing “dass 7 vorausgehendes o zu schirfen vermocht habe, 
lisst sich nicht im geringsten wahrscheinlich machen. 
Wissen wir doch im gegenteil dass intervocalisches σῇ we- 
sentlich gleich behandelt wird wie intervocalisches o.” This 
reasoning is faulty in two respects: si is not treated identi- 
cally with s although the final form is the same in both 
cases; and si in νιίνσίομαι is not intervocal. Nor does 
Brugmann convince me (Gr. Gram. p. 61) in postulating the 
following series of changes: ἜἘνινσίομαι *vivoouas vicopat, 
νίσσομαι, as the motive for the false analogy by which oo 
replaces o, which is weak in πτίσσω, is almost nil in the 
case of νίσσομαι, and Laroche’s authority for vicowar is by 
no means absolute. I see no difficulty in supposing that 
the progressive assimilation which is regular for medial su 
should not also act for si when in a group of three. *vuy- 
σίομαι then became νέσσομαι direct: it is not necessary to — 
assume either *ywocopat, νίσσομαι or ἕνινσομαι, νίσσομαι, 
either of which would, I admit, be irregular. 


Excursus II. On page 81 sq. 


I regret that I overlooked the attempted explanation of 
M. Henry (Analogie, p. 74), which renders necessary a fuller 
statement of the exact difficulties to be encountered. In the 
first place I must state his view and my reasons for dis- 
agreeing with it. He divides words with initial v- into 
three groups: (1) those in which the aspiration is etymo- 
logically correct—nine in number; (2) those in which the v 
represents the weak form of a root with initial y—six in 
number; (3) those in which no such explanation exists. 
The second group, he thinks, shew in the aspiration a remi- 
niscence of the F of the strong form, and then these and the 
first group, fifteen in all, extend the aspiration by analogy to 
the other five. He has however underestimated the number 
of simple words beginning with v-, of which there are 30 at 
fewest (see list below), and his second group cannot be 
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allowed to assist, because, if the roots began with initial u, 
it should regularly become the smooth breathing; if on the 
other hand he supposes that they began with the spirant v 
and assumes that this becomes the rough breathing in Greek, 
then such roots would not shew u in the reduced form. 
Further, it is impossible that analogy could have the influ- 
ence he ascribes to it. Two words which have a very large 
amount of correspondence in form alone might conceivably 
without any correspondence in meaning produce a slight 
formal modification on each other, but that identity of the 
initial vowel should suffice is highly improbable. Numerical 
preponderance plays little or no part: on the one hand, all 
the words with initial p have not influenced pdapos, on the 
other, compare the influence of steti in the formation of 
Italian perfects. 

I believe M. Henry is right in seeking the explanation in 
analogy and not in any phonetic law. The analogy, however, 
is exerted through sense connection and on individual words, 
not on an entire group through form alone. In our present 
state of uncertainty as to the derivations of many of the 
words in question, it is impossible to exhaust the subject, but 
the following is an outline of the method I would employ. 

Neglecting one or two words of foreign origin we find :— 


ὕαλος ὑλάω ὕπνον ὕσκλος 
ὑβός, ὕβρις ὕλη ὕπνος ὑσμίνη 
ς , ς / ¢ Ee c/ 
vylns ὑμὴν ὑπο, ὕψος ὕσπληξ 
ὑγρός ὕμνος ὕραξ ὕσσακος 
egos ς an «ς / ¢ , 
ὑδέω ὑμεῖς ὑράξ ὑστέρα 
48 ivf “ ἐς Ψ ¢ 
vdwp ὕνις ὕρισος, ὕρον ὕστερος 
ὕθλος ὕπαρ ὕρχη br} 

ev « , bs “ 
υἱός ὑπέρ ὗς ὕω. 


The aspiration is justified by etymology in 
υἱός, Skt. sii-nw &e. 
ὕλη, cf. Lat. silva. 
ὕμνος, ὑμήν, Skt. syutd sytman (see below), 
ὑμεῖς, cf. Gothic ius, Skt. yusmd. 
ὕπνος, Skt. sudpna. 
1ti--2 
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ὕραξ, cf. Lat. sorex. 

ts, Lat. sus. 

ὑσμίνη, Skt. yudh. 

tw, Skt. su-, the same root as in δ, the primitive 
meaning being ‘to sprinkle.’ 


In ὑράξ the existence of σύρω, in ὕρισος (and ὕρον) of 
the form σύρισος, renders the assumption of original 58 
probable. : 

Of tris, ὕπαρ, ὕπνον, ὕσκλος, ὕσπληξ the derivation is 
uncertain. | 


For the following words an etymology can be proposed 
which accounts for the aspiration. 


ὑλάω is probably connected with Skt. svar, ‘be noisy’: it is 
thus perhaps akin with ὕλη, 1.6. the place of noise or rustling. 

ὑπέρ and ὑπό may be taken together. These two words 
are commonly separated from Lat. super and sub and equated 
with Skt. wpart and wpa. This is because the Latin words 
are supposed to be the reduced forms of e)xuper and e)xub. 
I prefer to analyse them s-wper and s-wp(o), making s- the 
prefix referred to below (Exe. 11.) and tracing the Greek 
forms also back to the same. 

ὑστέρα is hardly to be connected with uterus. It is more 
probable that it contains the root iu (?ius) seen in Skt. ydni 
(cf. ydsan). Its primary meaning seems to be ‘encompass,’ 
‘contain’, 

ὑφή may be akin to the Skt. [v@] wu and [vabh] ubh, but 
it is the exact phonetic equivalent of the Latin duba, ‘mane,’ 
(i.e. iubha) and the sense suits admirably, ‘tangle’ account- 
ing for both. 

Lastly ὕαλος, although the aspiration is accounted for if 
it be connected with ὕω (7), may stand for inu-llo-* and so 
be connected with Lat. iwwvat. 


1 I cannot feel sure that the root ius must not also be postulated for 
ὑσμίνη, for dh does not become ¢ before μ. It may also account for ὕσκλος 
and ὕσπληξ. 

2 It is curious how exactly this corresponds to the E. E. iwwel, but there 
seems no doubt that this was borrowed from the French. 
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In all the remaining words the derivation goes to shew 
that the breathing should be smooth. Thus : 

ὑβός, ὕβρις are probably connected with Skt. oj, w, and 
therefore go back to the form ug. Cf. Brgm. Grds. § 430. 

Similarly ὑγιής is connected with Skt. vaj, Lat. vegeo, 
and so has the / ug (Grds. 1. § 402). 

ὑγρός contains the root ug seen in Lat. woidus. 

vdéw is explained by Skt. vad and so as uad: ud. 

ὕδωρ again contains ud (Skt. ud-dn, Lat. unda, cf. 
“Αλοσ-ὐδ-νη) the reduced form of yad (Goth. vato). 

ὕθλος is of doubtful etymology: it cannot be = ὕδ-λος and 
so with ὑδέω". I believe it to contain τι, the weak form of ué, 

‘speak’ (p. 84), with the suffix -@A0, for which see Brgm. 

Grds. τι. p. 201. 

Upxn is equated with Lat. orca urceus: there does not 
seem to be much authority for the aspiration in this word. 

ὕστερος, Skt. vttara (?s-ud: ud, as s-upo: u-po, &c.), 

For the word ὑμήν see Classical Review, Vol. Iv. pp. 157, 
273. For the sense of ‘membrane’ a derivation is there 
proposed involving a smooth breathing. The two words 
ὑμήν and ὑμήν were then assimilated to one form (cf. ἕλλος, 
Ρ. 16 f.). The Bebiration of vdéw and ὕθλος is most probably 
due to analogy from ὕμνος. ἀνόβεοΣ Οδ ὑγρός. and ὕδωρ may be 
explained by the aspiration in ὕω. ; 


Excursus III. On page 89, line 10. 


I am now inclined not to consider these as sentence 
doublets. It is true that, where the s is followed by an 
explosive, it might disappear if the preceding word ended in 
certain other explosives, but such conditions would hardly 
occur frequently enough to account for the great prevalence 
of s-less forms, and further when the s preceded a sound like 
u, it would not disappear even when an explosive preceded. 
Now many of the doublets do begin with sy (cf. pp. 104, 105, 
106, Brgm. Grds. τι. p. 457). So also for (s)1-, for which see 
Brgm. in Rh, Mus. Xiu. p. 401, who postulates (s)laiyo- ‘on 


1 Brugmann (Grds. 11. p. 202) connects it with ὕει, but I cannot see the 
connection in sense. 
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analogy’ of (s)teg, &c., but the instances are too numerous, 
and there exists no similarity of use to warrant the analogy. 
I regard this s element as a quasi-prepositional prefix or 
rather ‘element,’ and believe it also to be found in s-uper, 
ὑπέρ, upari; s-ub, ὑπό, wpa. It would be easy further to 
assert that it is the reduced form of es (?Gk. és) and that it is 
found in é«-s, év-s, axpi-s, οὕτω-ς, &c., but this would take 
us back to a state of language so rudimentary as practically 


to be beyond our knowledge. 





As Dr Brugmann (Gram pp. 30 and 65) thinks my ex- 
amples insufficient to prove my case for I.E. u, v, I fear I have 
not made clear my general argument, which takes this line: 


Greek, 
ζέω, ζυγόν 
ἅγιος, ὑμεῖς. 
Latin, 
j alike for both. 
Sanskrit, 
y alike for both, 
but 
Sanskrit has yasta )( ista where 
Greek has ζέω, ἅγιος respec- 
tively ; 
therefore 
Gk. ζ )( ‘ represents an original 


distinction between j and i. 
Grundriss τ. ὃ 117. 





Greek, 
ἕννυμι, ἑκών, ELAN, ἧλος, ke. 
ἔπος, ἰδεῖν, ἔργον, οἶνος, &e. 
Latin, 
v alike for both. 


Sanskrit, 
v alike for both, 


but 
Sanskrit has vavase )(vice where 
Greek has ἕννυμι, ἔπος respec- 
tively ; 

[Add to this that in Arme- 
nian three roots with initial v 
have been shewn to have Greek 
cognates : in all of these Greek 
has the rough breathing: viz. 
vasn, ἑκών, var, εἵλη, velk’, ἧλος, 
with possibly vem, αἱμύλος ai- 
pao, In all the roots where 
Greek replaces F by” Armenian 
shews g initial. | 

therefore 


there is more evidence for an 
original distinction here than 
there is for i, j. 
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p. 82,1. 16. G. Meyer, Gram.’ p. 21, gives Frohde’s 
(B. B. 7. 85) equation of dows with Lat. sentina. This would 
then be a violation of the rule. But dow =nti-s, which is 
the more primitive form of nti (Skt. @¢, Greek νῆσσα), so 
that the duck is the “ marsh-bird.” 

νῆσος may be connected with this root if νησιώτης be 
taken as proving that it stands for ἔνησις on analogy of 
χέρσος. 

Ρ. 90,1. 28. I have here expressed myself carelessly. 
I did not intend to imply, as M. Henry seems to think, that 
70m regains its aspiration from the etymology which I pro- 
pose, but from the undoubted popular connection with σήθω. 

p. 106, 1.14. I withdraw the comparison of Greek ἄστυ 
and Latin verna. M. Henry is right in denying that it is 
possible to derive the former from yes in the present state 
of our knowledge. 





I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to M. V. Henry 
in the Revue Critique, 1889, p. 383 f., and to Dr Brugmann 
in the 2nd ed. of his Griechische Grammatik for their criti- 
cisms and remarks on my essay, of which I have gladly 
availed myself. 


Η. Ὁ. DARBISHIRE. 


ERRATA, 


Page 79, footnote 2, for sara read sara. 
ar 3 for Sdrameya read Sdrameyd. 
», 80, line 8, for si-sthé-mi read si-stha-mi. 
τὴ ἢ, 10, for saéda- read sédd-. 
» 82,, 1, for spiratus read spiritus. 
¥en aces 22, for ἕλλός read ἑλλός. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE 
LATIN PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE 
AND OTHER ETYMOLOGIES. ᾿ 


I. Dr Stolz’s Lateinische Grammatik has cleared up many 
of the difficulties of Latin verb-formation, and set before the 
general reader the results of the linguistic investigation 
of many distinguished philologists. But there are few Indo- 
European languages which present greater difficulties to the 
philologist than Latin, and no part of Latin grammar is more 
difficult than the question of the origin of the moods and 
tenses; hence, after all, a great many forms are still un- 
explained, or explained in a way which can hardly be re- 
garded as satisfactory. A number of the forms are said, no 
doubt rightly, to be aorist forms: faxim, capsim, &c., are 
optatives of the s-aorist ; fawo, capso, &c., are its subjunctives. 
But Dr Stolz evidently despairs of forms like amasso, amassim, 
prohibessint, ambissint (Lat. Gr p. 374). Of these he says 
no more than that they doubtless belong to the aorist. He 
hardly attempts to explain the forms and why -ss- appears in 
them. It seems to me that an entirely different theory of 
the genesis of the Latin pluperfect subjunctive and of these 
forms will perhaps explain them more satisfactorily. It is 
universally admitted that the Latin forms in -bam and -bo 
are composite and not simple forms; why should not legissem, 
amassem, amassim, etc., be also composite forms? May they 
not consist of an infinitive, followed by the optative of the 
substantive verb? The ordinary active infinitive in Latin— 
uiuere, dare, is now admitted to be an old locative; wiuwere = 
Skt. loc. *jivasi, not the dative jwasé. But the 7-suffix 
is often not attached to the locative. This happens most 
frequently in Skt. in -an stems, but Joh. Schmidt has shown 
that the same thing happens in Greek and Old Bulgarian in 
the -os stems as well—eyg., in αἰές =*aiFeot = αἰεί (Kuhn's 
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Zeitschrift, xxv. 25; xxvii. 306). More recently Schmidt 
(Pluralbildungen der Indo-G. Neutra, p. 305 n.) shows that 
such forms occur also in Sanskrit, as kshddas in Rg-Veda i. 
65.6. It is not impossible that some forms in Zend which 
are ordinarily classed as genitives or accusatives may really 
be locatives without suffix from -os stems (cf. K. Z. xxviii. 22, 
261, 407). Brugmann Gr. 11. p. 393 recognises the same in 
the Latin penes. Thus there is no difficulty presented by a 
locative from an -os stem without a locative suffix; and 
hence *leges may stand alongside *legesi, later legere, and 
*turbas alongside *turbdsi, later turbare. Is it possible that, 
as has been suggested to me, these old forms are still pre- 
served in injitias and suppetias? 

The form of the second part of the compound -sem re- 
_ quires a word of explanation. In Vedic Sanskrit there are 
two forms of the singular of the optative: (1) a monosyllabic 
form, sya@m; (2) a disyllabic form siyaim. To sydm cor- 
responds the Greek form εἴην = ἐσζην (Brugmann, Griechische 
Grammatik® § 12, p. 29), to siyam corresponds the Latin 
form siem =svuém. But Latin as well as Sanskrit may have 
had the shorter form *siem, and this would regularly become 
sem as *siuz0 becomes sud (Stolz? ὃ 63, 2, p. 303). Leges-sem 
becomes legissem, according to the rule that e in a closed 
syllable becomes 7 (Stolz’ ὃ 8, p. 256). 

Parallels in other languages, if they will not help to 
prove an hypothesis, will at any rate support the probability 
of a particular line of development. As it happens, there 
are exact parallels to this suggested formation of the Latin 
pluperfect subjunctive in the Baltic branch of the Indo- 
European family. The Lithuanian and Lettic so-called 
optative is formed by the combination of an infinitive form 
(in this case the accusative supine) with the optative of the 
substantive verb =dqvo, as Lith. suktwm-bi-me, “we would 
draw”; kybotum-bi-te, “hang you.’ In Lettic the forms are 
much more corrupted; and though in the earlier history of 
the language forms very closely resembling the Lithuanian 
are found (in Dressel’s Lett. Gr., A.D. 1685), the modern 
forms simply add the personal endings to the supine form. 
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In the same way, for the middle voice the pronoun is added 
directly to the supine rakti-s, etc. (Bielenstein, Lettische 
Sprache, ὃ 449). This shows that passive forms like tur- - 
bassitur, and infinitives like impetrassere, are not necessarily 
of any great age, and need not even pre-suppose a very 
early existence for the forms turbassim, turbassem, ἕο. The 
meaning of the form is in Lithuanian: (1) that of a genuine 
present optative ; (2) a tentative statement like the Greek 
optative with dy (Schleicher, Lit. Gr. ὃ 107; Kurschat, 
§§ 1092—3, 1367—8).- In Lettic it expresses, besides the 
optative meaning, an hypothesis the fulfilment of which is 
improbable or impossible (Bielenstein, §§ 492, 494, 618). 
The similarity in form and meaning between the Latin and 
the Baltic formations is thus very striking. On this hypo- 
thesis forms like turbassim are easily explained. In the 
plural the optative had, as usual, the short forms turbas- 
simus, etc. These were later transferred to the singular, 
just as in the simple verb sim supplants siem. The forms 
in -sem in like manner passed over to the plural, so that 
two complete sets of forms are developed exactly as in πένθος 
and πάθος. Dr Stolz’s own explanation of starem as originally 
an aorist indicative = (¢)-oryno-a has seemed to many a hard 
saying, though phonetically the change is perfectly possible, 
and the alteration of meaning is not without parallel. To 
those who doubt, it will perhaps seem more feasible to 
explain sta-rem, mone-rem, audi~rem, as forms like sta-bam, 
mone-bam, and the old audi-bam (Stolz, § 113, p. 376). 
Es-(sem) would be a root noun in the locative without the 
i suffix ; lege-(rem) a similar noun with it. This hypothesis 
also explains the length of the e in the last syllable, for 
which Stolz and Osthoff have to call in analogy’. 

Forms like amasso still present a difficulty. They may 
be, as Brugmann and Thurneysen suggest, the same as the 
Keltic s-preterite ; but, by calling in the rarer Keltic forms 
to help in the explanation of Latin, the philologist is always 
in danger of explaining obscurum per obscurius. May there 


1 Of, for a somewhat similar explanation published since this paper was 
written Bartholomae’s view on λέγεσ-θαι, Rheinisches Mus,, ΧΙ. p. 161, 


~ 
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not be here a case of proportional analogy—faxim : faxo = 
amassim : amasso, to which language furnishes many paral- 
lels? This, of course, does not exclude the possibility of a 
similar development in Keltic. 

II. Consul. 

There have been many derivations of this. word, but none 
of them have been very generally accepted. The three best 
known are (1) the old derivation which connected the word 
with sedeo; consul meaning therefore one of those who sat 
together, a member of committee as it were. This is feasible 
and the change of d to J is supported by the same change 
which is generally admitted for soliwm and other words. 

(2) Mommsen’s derivation, ‘the leapers together.’ This, 
whatever its phonetic possibilities, is certainly somewhat at | 
- variance with the ordinary notions of Roman grauitas. 

(3) Osthoff’s derivation in an article in Paul and 
Braune’s Beitrage, xu. 395 ff. In that article Osthoff de- 
rives consul from *consus a hypothetical participle of condere 
parallel to Sanskrit forms like vydttas for *vy-d-ditas. *kém- 
d-tos would become *kom-tptos or *komt‘tos and then *consus. 
A derivative of this would be cons-o-lo-s whence consul like 
famul. Osthoff finds a similar form in the Teutonic Hanse 
=societas mercatorum; Finnish (borrowed from Teutonic) 
kansa = societas. This would correspond to a Lat. *consd. 

The phonetics of this are unimpeachable, but the deri- 
vation seems not to have found general acceptance. Lasul 
and praesul are left unexplained. 

A Zend word seems to me to give a better meaning 
while it is as perfect phonetically. This appears in the 
Gatha dialect as hard in the meaning of protector or lord. 
It would correspond to a Skt. *sdéras which however is not 
found, the root having disappeared in Sanskrit. The Latin 
equivalent would be *solos. Thus *consolos is ‘joint pro- 
tector,’ ‘joint lord’ which gives us the two ideas contained 
in consul, (1) supreme magistracy, (2) collegiality. exsul 
would mean ‘outside protection, ‘outlaw.’ praesul in. the 
Classical period is a technical term for the leader of the 
Sali and must be connected with the same root as salio, ete. 
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The general meaning of ‘director,’ ‘ official’ is very late and 
seems to have arisen by a transference of meaning of the 
same kind as in the English ‘impertinent’ which meant 
originally ‘irrelevant’ and then being confused with ‘pert’ 
was applied in the same way as that word. 

III. Culpa. 

No very satisfactory derivation has been, so far as I can 
find, yet given for this. «ul stands for J, and thus we obtain 
an original form *klpa.. This is undoubtedly connected with 
Skt. krpana n. ‘Elend’ (Grassmann), Zend yra¢stra. In 
Zend the word is often applied to heretics. The more con- 
crete meaning of the root is possibly shown by the Lithu- 
anian klipytuti ‘mit schiefen Fiissen halb-lahm gehen,’ 
Kurschat. 

IV. Vallis. 

Since ἕλος has been identified with Skt. saras ‘pool’ 
it remains to find a derivation for walls, still admittedly 
connected with Greek Ἦλις. If we compare these words 
with Skt. vdnam ‘wood,’ Lat. uénor, uénator, it seems pos- 
sible to find an etymology for the whole of them by deriving 
them from a root *vén or ven. wallis would then be for uen- 
li-s, and ἦλις for Fev-Au-s. In such formations we generally 
find the root in the middle or weakest form. Hence uallis 
comes easily’. As the word is Elean, a dialect in which origi- 
nal @ appears as a, it would not surprise us to find in its in- 
scriptions the form FaXevo. from either grade of the root. The 
compensatory lengthening is of the same character as Doric 
oranda, lonic-Attic στήλη from στάλλα (Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 65). 

The Skt. vanam is originally *ven-o-m while Lat. wénor 
‘I practise the woodland craft’ comes from the longer form, 
The same grade of stem is found in uéna-fru-m place for 
hunting (Br. Grundr. vol. 1. § 370 after Corssen). Vanam-in 
Zend means ‘a tree, while the Sanskrit means ‘a wood.’ 
This is exactly like the German holz as compared with the 
English holt. Compare also English ‘wood’ with O. Ir. fid, 
‘tree, O. H.G. witu, ‘holz’ Vallis and ἦλις would have 
originally nothing to do with height or lowness but mean 


1 Vallis according to Osthoff’s new theory MU, v. Preface may =yi-li-s. 
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‘woodland.’ The converse change of meaning has occurred 
in the English ‘forest’ which like the Latin saltus has 
originally nothing to do with trees but only means ‘a place 
out of doors’ (fores). So also in the Keltic' Ross a head- 
land, probably the same as the Skt. prastham, which in Breton 
Ros has come to mean any rising ground covered with fern 
and heather or a sloping beach. Compare also Welsh Lhos 
according to Davies planities irrigua, according to Spurrell 
‘moor, waste or coarse highland.’ A still better support is 
found in the Lithuanian medis gen. medzio ‘tree’ medziuklé 
‘(1) die Jagd, (2) das Jagdrevier in einem Walde’ (Kurschat), 
medziiju ‘I hunt.’ If this derivation be admitted, we may at 
once proceed to connect with the same root ἧλος Lat. wallus 
with a change of meaning similar to that between holt and 
_ holz above. 

V. Raudus, ridus, ridis. 

To establish the etymology of these words I have to 
dispute a dictum of Brugmann. In ὃ 370 of Vol. 1. of his 
Grundriss he lays down the rule that dh in the middle 
of a word before and after 7, before 1 and after sonant: or 
consonant uw, becomes b through the intermediate stage 
of αὶ 

When however we turn to his examples, we find that, 
where he attributes the phenomenon to wu, there is always 
with rare exceptions an 7 or / also present. 

Thus ruber is for *rubros, uber Gk. οὖθαρ. The only 
exception is rdbus which he says is for primitive Italic 
*roufo-.. But there is no difficulty in explaining it as an 
analogical formation taking b because the cognate words 
ruber etc. did so. The origin of wuwbeo is too uncertain to 
theorize upon (see Bartholomae BB. xu. p. 91). 

On the other hand the words ate rudus and rtidis 
claim explanation. 

(a) raudus or rudus we are told meant originally a 
‘mass.’ Festus s.v. rodus p. 265 Miill. says ‘rodus uel raudus 
significat rem rudem et imperfectam. nam saxum quoque 


1 The Keltic parallels in this paper I owe to Prof. Strachan of Owens 
College. 
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raudus appellant poetae ut Attius in Menalippo: manibus 
rapere raudus saxeum grande et graue. uulgus quidem 
in usu habuit non modo pro aere imperfecto sed etiam 
signato...in aestimatione censoria aes infectum rudus appel- 
latur. Here it is obvious that the popular etymology con- 
necting the word with rudis has affected the meaning. As 
Festus says, raudus meant originally a huge mass. rodus is 
the popular pronunciation, cf. Clodius with Claudius. Here 
the final consonant is not dh but d: the word has no connec- 
tion with rudis, but is the same as the Skt. rédas which has 
become feminine through personification in rodast the wife 
of Rudra, cf. Lat. Venus, originally neuter. In the Rg-veda 
however it still appears in the dual, in the vast majority of 
cases, with the meaning of ‘the two worlds’—heaven and 
earth. Rodasi is a dual form exactly like manasi. 

(b) The other ridus, more frequently in the plural 
riudera, is exactly in form and meaning the Skt. rodhas, ‘(1) 
Wall, Schiitzwehr, (2) Steiler Abhang, Steiles Ufer’ (Grass- 
mann). Both go back to a stem *reudh-os from the root 
rudh which means ‘to shut in, hinder,’ 

(c) From another root quite different from this comes 
the Latin riéidis. In Skt. there is a second root rudh which 
occurs in the Rg-veda a few times and of which Grassmann 
gives the meaning as ‘ wachsen, spriessen.’ From this come 
the two meanings of the Latin rudis in the sense of the 
German ‘spréssling, (1) rudis a ‘stick’ or ‘stake’ originally 
‘the shoot of a tree, (2) rudis in the sense of immature, 
inexperienced, not full grown (cf. Curtius G. Z. p. 352). 

VI. English dumb. 

This word can hardly be connected with τυφλός as Kluge 
makes it to be. The vowels are against it, even though 
τυφλὸς τά T ὦτα τόν τε νοῦν τά τ᾽ ὄμματ᾽ εἶ were proof 
enough of the possible connexion in meaning. wm is much 
more likely to represent m in the Teutonic languages. 
Hence dumb may be connected with the participle radar, 
‘amazed, dumb with astonishment.’ With this word θαμβέω 
is also connected. Here, as in λαμβάνω and Aad-vpa, εἴληφα, 
there was a double root with a final consonant varying accord- 
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ing to the character of the following sound.” The root was 
accordingly amd and the same as the Skt. dhabh which also 
appears in two forms dabh and dambh and which means to 
destroy, bring to nothing, deceive. A derivative is dabhrd, 
‘small, trifling’ as in dabhrd-cetas ‘of small intelligence.’ 

VII. Vélum. 

There have been attempts to connect this with the Skt. 
root var ‘to cover’ and with the root of Latin weho. But 
neither of these is satisfactory. The first is indeed impossible 
and the second would only be probable if ‘sail’ were the 
original meaning of the word. As a matter of fact its older 
meaning is ‘covering’ of any kind. ‘Sail’ is no more the 
original meaning of welwm than it is of the English ‘sheet’ 
which has proceeded in its change of meaning a stage farther 
than the Skt. word. The word is really the same as the 
Sanskrit ja@lam ‘covering of elephants, net.’ The Indo- 
European form was *gyuélom. As usual in Latin the yw has 
expelled the velar g, cf. wenzo, ete. 

That the meanings of the two words are originally 
identical is shown by the earliest mention of the word—in 
the Atharva-Veda. In 8.8, which is a curse upon enemies, it 
is evidently something which a fowler throws over birds. 
The author says that ‘the heaven was as a jdlam to his 
enemies and the great quarters thereof the jd@ladandas or 
stake of the snare. In 10. 1.30 the phrase is used ‘covered 
with darkness’ jalen ‘abhihita wa which means ‘as entangled 
in a fowler’s snare. The meaning of ‘net’ is not suitable 
here to go along with darkness. It must have been some 
stuff closely woven so as to keep out the light. For the 
transference of meaning cf. the English veil, which is also 
used of network. Compare also dhimajdlam the ‘cloud- 
mass’ which veils the light of the sun (Nala xvi. 8). 

VIII. Skt. claksna. 

I have been able to find no derivation of this word. It 
does not occur in the Rg-veda. In the tale of Nala it occurs 
along with vacé = ‘with soft, bland, gentle voice.’ The root 
must be the same as in Gothic hlahjan which Feist (Got. 
Etym. s. v.) compares with κλώσσω a form found in Suidas 
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instead of κλώξω, κλωγμός, O. Ir. cluche. For the suffix -sna 
cf. tuksna ‘sharp,’ krt-sna ‘complete.’ ; 

IX. ἠχή, ἠχώ, ἦχος. 

Etymologists seem to have generally left these words 
alone. Is it possible that they can be connected with Skt. 
vahas τὰ. which occurs five times in the Veda and which 
Grassmann explains as ‘the bringing of the sacrifice’? Sayana 
on the other hand in three out of the five instances explains 
it as stotra ‘song of praise.’ Ebeling shows that the Greek 
words had an initial digamma (Homeric Lexicon 8, v.) so 
that, if Sayana’s meaning is accepted, the words obviously 
come from the same root. To this root must also be referred 
Latin udgio, udgitus, ete. as has already been done by Fick, 
though he gives the root as Skt. vag which is according to 
more modern notions not permissible. The Skt. v@has τι. the 
same stem as in the Gk. ὄχεσ-φιν has of course an entirely 
different origin. 

X. paves, μελλίρανες. 

These are two Doric words-applied to the young men 
of Sparta of which no very satisfactory derivation has been 
given by philologists. They are obviously the Greek equiva- 
lents—with a secondary suffix—of the Skt. viras, Lith. 
wiras, Lat. wir, O. Ir. fer, Goth. watr. The a in the suffix 
seems a hyper-Dorism as ἐρένες or εἰρένες occurs in Herodotus 
(ix. 85). The term was applied to the men between twenty 
and thirty years of age. As Plutarch and Hesychius are the 
principal authorities for the compounds, it is not surprising 
that f has disappeared. Since the spelling eip- seems to 
show that the first syllable is long, the word furnishes, if this 
derivation is correct, a form with 7 parallel to Skt. viras and 
Lith. wiras while all the other languages have forms with 7%. 
The old connexion with εἴρω, ἐρῶ (hence ‘those who might 
speak in the assembly’) has two difficulties—(a) only Spar- 
tans over thirty years of age were admitted to the assembly, 
and (b) none but officials were allowed to speak in it. 


P. GILES. 


NOTES ON SOME MSS. OF HERODOTUS. 


IN connexion with a translation of Herodotus on which I 
have lately been occupied, I have had occasion to consult in 
a considerable number of passages the Medicean MS. of 
Herodotus (commonly called M, but by Stein referred to as 
A), and the codex Florentinus (F, called by Stein C), both in 
the Laurentian library at Florence. In addition to this I 
made last year a collation of a part of this latter MS., viz. 
Book iii. ch. 1—87, with the text of Stein’s critical edition 
(Berlin, 1869—1870). The Medicean MS. was collated first 
by Gronovius in 1675 and secondly by Stein in 1862, but in 
several places where the text was doubtful, and the collators 
differed, it seemed to me still uncertain what the reading of the 
MS. really was. The Florentinus was collated by Schweig- 
hiuser for his edition, and the first two books only were 
recollated by Stein, at whose suggestion I undertook to carry 
on the collation of the third book as far as the time which I 
had at my disposal would allow. 

I note here first such results as seem to be worth 
mentioning of my examination of the Medicean MS. in 
particular passages, and then all the points in which my 
collation of book iii. 1—87 differs from that of Schweig- 
hauser as reported by Stein. The references are to books 
and chapters of Herodotus, and also to pages and lines in 
Stein’s critical edition (Berlin, 1869—1870). 
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MEDICEAN MS. (M, Stein A). 
Vol. I (of Stein’s edition). 


ἐθῶν, ὟΝ ΠΕ 


80. 57 20 Over ἡσυχίης is written in a later hand ἢ λειποψυχίης. 


134 9017 The MS. has τωι λεγομένωι, not τῶι λεγομένω as reported by Stein. 


185 117 26 ie 55 ἐς τὸν Ευφρήτην, not τὸν Εὐφρήτην as stated by Abicht. 
79 187 13 » 9 ἕν εστι, not ἔνεστι as reported by Stein. 
120 211 2 » 95 οἱ ἄλλοι, not ἄλλοι as reported by Stein. 
127 220 6 ἐν +> διοικοδομημένου, not δι᾽ οἰκοδομημένου. 
144 281 2 om » οὐκ ἐόντας, not οὐκεοντας as Stein reports. 
c 
32 276 21 je ..9. περιτειλαι. 
62 295 4 ὧ » οὐτοί. 
εξ 
108 825 4 Νὴ 5, ἐσικνεεται, (the letters above in a later hand). 
53 385 9 τ » ἐς τὸ ἔέλος, not ἐς τὸ τέλος as hitherto reported. The 


Florentinus similarly has és τὸ ἕλος. 


i i 
85 401 22 The MS. has pax, not pax, and therefore does not give any support 


to the conjecture ῥίῳ. 


Vol. II. 
n 
v. 16 8 8 The MS. has καταπακτῆς, (η in a later hand). 
A 

— 77 4319 » 9» ἀχνυνθῶνι, (X perhaps in first hand). 

vi. 46 95 22 "τῳ; σκαπτῆς ὕλης, Not σκαπτησύλης as reported by Stein. 

— 98 125 4 The passage καὶ ἐν χρησμῷ---ἐοῦσαν, which is omitted in the text of 

the MS., is added in the margin by a later hand. 

vii. 133 219 8 The MS. has éépéns, not πέρσης as stated by Abicht. 


CopEX FLORENTINUS (Εἰ, Stein Ὁ). 


As regards the Codex Florentinus it may be first observed 
that the leaves which have been lost and supplied by a later 
hand are 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 (from παρέχων i. 41 to 
πεπονθότες i. 73), and not only 9—13, as stated by Stein, 
who makes the lacuna end at, Σπάρτην i. 68. Several leaves 
in various parts of this MS. have been displaced or reversed 
in the binding. 

From my collation of Book iii. 1—87 I note the points 
in which my report differs from that of Schweighauser, 
as given in Stein’s edition. I do not here take account of 
the frequent mistakes and omissions in the MS. with regard 
to accents, breathings and the use of dota ascript, nor of the 
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insertion of ν ἐφελκυστικόν, which is frequent but not quite 
regular. I may say however that in the 87 chapters with 
which I deal, there are (according to my collation) about 220 
mistakes or omissions of accents and breathings, and about 
80 of the zota, while the v ἐφελκυστικόν is inserted about 90 
times. The mistakes are often bad ones, e.g. πέρσαί εἰσιν, 
εὐειδέα τὲ, οἴνου, oivw (dative), μὴδὲν, μὴκέτι, ἑλασιν, ὀμιλίην, 
ἀλικαρνησσεύς, ἐωυτοῖσι, ἐσσοῦσθαι, ὁτάνηι (but ὀτάνεος 
in the same line): the dota is sometimes wrongly inserted 
and sometimes omitted. Nevertheless the impression one 
gets is that the mistakes are not so much caused by ignorance 
as by haste and carelessness, of which there is abundant 
evidence besides in this MS. As regards Schweighauser’s 
collation, it may be supposed that he purposely omitted 
to note many of the variations, but there are also a good 
many inaccuracies in his report : moreover, in order to form 
a judgment of the character of a MS., a complete record 
is always desirable, and the want of it in this particular case 
has, I have no doubt, given to this MS. a higher reputation 
for accuracy than it deserves. The readings here given are 
those of the MS. in cases where the report of Schweighauser 
is either incorrect or imperfect. I have given references as 
before to the chapters, and also to pages and lines in Stein’s 
critical edition, vol. 1. 


ee aa 2 Bk. ch. ὦ» ἘΕΙ͂, 

1 256 ὁ ἐμὲ col iii, 8 259 12 πίστεις 

2 — 21 προποιεύμενοι — — 14 after Οὐρανίην is insert- 

3 — 24 κασανδάνηι.. : ed ἡγέονται εἶναι, 

— — 26 κασανδάνη | τοῦ κύρου which occurs again in 

— 257 4 ro om. its proper place 

4 — 17 ποιεύμενον — — 15 ὡς (for 6) | πίστεις 

— — 24 τὰ ἄλλα — — 17 πίστεις 

5 258 4 πολλὸν 9 260 7 pnbetva 

— — 10 xaiom. — — 11 ὀχετῶν μήκη (in the pas- 

— — 11 ἀλλὰ sage supplied by later 

7 259 4 ἐόντες hand at the bottom of 
' ¢ the page) 

— — 6 π nas Che) Ay δεῖς 

— — 7 πίστεις — — 18 ψαμμήνιτος 

8 — 8 δὴ : 10 — 20 ἄμασης 


12—2 


ΒΚ. 
iii. 


af 
ἂ 
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ch. 
10 


ot © 
261 8 


after οὐδαμὰ is inserted 
οὐ γὰρ δὴ ὕεται, which 
occurs again in its 
proper place 

ἐσφόρεον 

οἱ ἐπίκουροι 

φαλακροῦθαι 

τοῦτοισι (for τοῖσι) 

πολιερκεύμενοι 

ἀμμαχητί 

ψαμμήνιτον 

Ἐν 

τὴν 

ὀρέωντες 

τῶν (not τῶι) 

ἀνακλάσας 

ἀβείβετο | τοῖσιδε(3) 

ἐτέτευχε omitting yap 

ἐν δὲ καὶ τώδε ἴναρωι 

παρὰ χρῆμα 


σφιν()ὺ (the word is 


abbreviated), 

καὶ om, 

ἐμέννυν (for ai μέν vur) 

after ἐβουλεύσαντο is in- 
serted μακροβίους ai- 
θίοπας 

κεχαρισμένοισι δὲ 

μεγίστοι 

ἰχθοφάγοι 

ἐπειδὰν οὕτως 

περὶ αὐχένιον 


ει 
οὔκοσον | ζώη 
δὲ | ζώης 


ει 

ἕωην 

ἀντηρωμενων 

ἐθηήσαντο 

ἐθηήσαντο | ἃ (for at) 

ἰσχνήσωσι 

text ἐξ ξύλου margin ἐξ 
ὑέλλου 

ἡ δέσθ σφι 

οὕτως 

ἡμερῶν 

θηβαίων 

ὁ ἄσιος 


ΒΚ. ch. p. 1. 
iii. 26 278 2 ὁ ἄσιος 

27 — 8 dm | τούτουτον 

— — 11 ἑαυτοῦ 

— — 13 ἤρετο 

— — 18 πάντες αἰγύπτιοι 

29 274 23 ἤρυσε 

30 275 3 ἀγγέλειν 

— — 6 ὡς (for ds) 

— — 7 σοῦσαν 

31 — 11 ἑπομένην 

— — 12 ἐπαμφοτέρων 

— — 16 ἤρετο 

— — 22 ἠρομένου 

32 276 10 after κυνός is inserted 
ἀδελφεὸν ---- γενομένους, 
which comes also in 
its proper place below 

— — 21 ἐπανήρεσθαι 

34 277 13 κοῖον μέν 

— — 21 ἤρετο 

— 278 3 ὁμοίος 

— — 4 kw τοί ἐστιν 


86 279 7 Kpovs 

— — 14 céavrod 

— — 16 ἐσὲ for és σὲ 
— 280 1 ἐπηγγέλοντο 
37 — 7 σκεπόμενος 
— — 13 καβίρων 

— — 15 κατασκόψας 
38 281 6 ἤρετο 

— -- 8 ἔρδειν 

— — 10 ἤρετο 

— — 12 τελευτέωντας 
— — 18 νῦν 

40 282 21 πρόριζος 

— 283 3 ἀκέω 

42 — 20 ἀποχειροβίοτος | 
48 284 11 peddo* | 
— — 14 ἐποίησεν 
44 — 19 κτησάντων 
— — 28 ἔπεμψεν 
— — 26 els | τεσσαράκοντα ’ 


* The reading is given as μέλλει by Schw., and 
so in ch. 75 he gives πεποιήκει ins of πεποιήκοι 
and in ch. 80 κεινὸν instead of κοινὸν, It is a 
case of misreading. The MS. has a πεποιή- 
κοι, κοινὸν, but the writer often has a peculiar 
form of οὐ after « and A. 





νυ.“ 





Bk. 
iii. 


ch. 


285 


after Σαμίων instead of 
ὑπὸ Πολυκράτεος the 
words πολυκράτης δὲ 
πέμψα----σάμον are re- 
peated from ch. 44 

τῶι προσωτέρωι 

καταστάσει 

οὕτως 

οὐδὲ μίαν 

δ᾽ om. 

τῶν ἑτέρων 

ἑαυτοῦ 

ἐπιλιώρκεον 

δ᾽ ὥσφι 

μιλτηλεφέες 

ἐπώρθεον 

δ᾽ 

μέρδιος 

οὗτοί | διεπράξαο 

ἐξότου 

ἔσσεσθαι 

κατεργασμένοι 

ποίμνια ἐκ 

προσέτι 

ἑαυτοῦ 

ἐσάπην 

ὁμοίως 

ἐκάλεσεν 

καμβύσης(ποὐὸὁ kauBions) 

ταύτηι 

γ᾽ ἑωυτὸν 

οὐδεμίην 

ἐγένετο 

ἧσσον 

οὕτως 

οὕτως 

ὑπερέθεσθαι 

παρεχομένον (for σπερχό- 
μενον) 

ἐᾶσιν (2) 

before διαχρεώμενοι is in- 
serted διαψευδόμενοι 

τι | οὕτως 

ἐνταῦθα 


ε 
μέμνησθαι 
ἄλλοθ᾽ 
τὸν (for τοῦ) 


ΒΚ. 
iil. 


ch. 
74 


75 


p. 
30: 
305 


NOTES ON SOME MSS. OF HERODOTUS. 


1. 
22 
1 
3 
10 
13 
14 
22 


139 


πίστις δὲ 
ἀνέπεισα 
ἀναβάντα δ᾽ 
οἱ (for 6) 
πέρση 
πεποιήκοι 
πρηξάσπις 


n 

περσεων Omitting ws 
πραχθέντων 

᾿ , 

ἐπύνθαντο 

ἰηρίκων 

ἡ om, 

τοιούτων ὑποπτεύονται 


καὶ not omitted 

lox ov 

ήιεσαν 

ἐτράποντο 

τρωματίζει ---- ἐγένετο Ο- 


mitted 
συνεπίπτουσι 
σκότει 
ἤρετο 
προμηθεόμενός σεο 
ἐδικαίευ 
ἐπ᾽ ὀὁσον 
αὐτὸν 
ἔρδει 
τοῖς 
κτείνειν 
μόναρχος 
κοινὸν 
ἀναφαίρει 
μεθέντας 
εἶδε 
χειμάρωι 
δὲ 
οὕτως 
τὸ τοιοῦτο 
ἔπει 
ὑμέας 
6 (for ws) 
ἐκ μέσου 
ὀτάνεος 
θηλεῖα 


σ 
μετιζε 


α. C. MACAULAY. 


EMENDATIONS IN OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. 


I 237—9. 


fit lupus et ueteris seruat uestigia formae. 
canities eadem est, eadem uiolentia uultus, | 
idem oculi lucent, eadem feritatis imago est. 


The eyes of a homicide transformed into a wolf may well 
be said to flagrare, ardere, scintillare or the like, but ‘lucent’ 
is quite inadequate and should I suspect be replaced by 
‘lurent’. The adjective ‘luridus’ is of course common, the 
substantive ‘luror’ very rare, the verb ‘lureo’ unknown to 
lexicographers: once however it has been preserved, and 
that once in the metamorphoses. At τι 776 our MSS give 
‘nusquam recta acies, liuent rubigine dentes’; but this verse 
is found by Mr Ellis in a Bodleian codex of excerpts (Ms 
Digby 65, saec. X11) with ‘ lurent’ for ‘liuent’, and not. only 
is it intrinsically improbable that the unique word should be 
a corruption of the common one, but ‘lurent’ is supported 
by Hor. carm. Iv 13 10 ‘luridi dentes’. Again in Plaut,. 
Menaech. 818 ‘ uiden tu illi oculos uirere ? ut uiridis exoritur 
colos’ cet., where ‘ uirere’ cannot well be right with ‘ uiridis’ 
following and one MS gives ‘iurere’, Ritschl has conjectured 
‘lurere’, Once more, in Sen. Here. fur. 766 sq. Charon is 
thus described: ‘inpexa pendet barba, deformem sinum | 
nodus coercet, concauae lucent genae’ (for ‘lucent’ one 
family of Mss has ‘squalent’, but that comes from ‘squalidus’ 
in 765): here again the verb is miserably weak, especially 
if compared with Virgil’s ‘stant lumina flamma’, and here 
too I propose ‘lurent’. Finally at met. Iv 715 ‘ praebentem 
Phoebo liuentia terga draconem’ in our best Ms the Mar- 
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cianus (M) ‘liuentia’ is corrected by the hand of a con- 
temporary reviser into ‘lucentia’: either of the two is 
unimpeachable and may be right, but if the phenomena 
require us to seek for an unfamiliar word which looked like 
‘luentia’ at a first glance and ‘lucentia’ at a second, it will 
be ‘lurentia ’. 


I 345. 
crescunt loca decrescentibus undis. 


loca do not crescere, nor can the word signify dry land in 
_ opposition to water: Plautus mil. 413 speaks of the sea 
as ‘locis Neptuniis’, Ovid her. vi 56 sq. writes ‘ nec uiolasse 
fidem temptantibus aequora prodest: | perfidiae poenas exigit 
alle locus’. The proper word to contrast with ‘undis’ will 
be ‘sola’: Catull. 63 40 ‘sola dura, mare ferum’. Again 
in met. VII 57 ‘ notitiamque loci melioris et oppida, quorum | 
hic quoque fama uiget, cultusque artesque locorum’, ‘ soli’ 
should be read for ‘loci’ with Heinsius on account of ‘loco- 
rum’ in the next verse: see too xIV 681 ‘haec loca sola 
colit ’ where ‘sola’ has dropped out through its likeness to 
‘loca’ and the Mss have put ‘ magna’ in its place. How the 
confusion of the two words comes about may be seen from 
the error ‘lose’ for ‘sole’ in Verg. georg. 11 512. 


Ι 441—4. 


hune deus arcitenens, et numquam talibus armis 
ante nisi in dammis capreisque fugacibus usus, 
mille grauem telis, exhausta paene pharetra, 
‘perdidit effuso per uulnera nigra ueneno, 


It was first observed by Heyne on Tibull. Iv 1 39 how 
strangely ‘et’ is employed to couple two such notions as ‘arci- 
tenens’ and ‘numquam talibus armis ante usus’: he proposed 
‘non umquam’: Polle would alter ‘et’ to ‘sed’, but even 
that is forced; and there remains ‘talibus’, which ought to 
be ‘eis’. I propose therefore ‘numquam letalibus’, ‘ leta- 
libus’ having been corrupted first I suppose to ‘te talibus’, 
and then ‘te’ as often to ‘et’. ‘fatalibus’ I should think 
less likely. 
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I 632. 
frondibus arboreis et amara pascitur herba. 


‘amara corruptum ?’ asks Riese with some cause, for 
grass is not bitter, and if Ovid means that it was bitter to 
Io because unfamiliar I should have expected some similar 
epithet with ‘frondibus’ instead of the simple ‘ arboreis’. 
But I find ‘herba’ the suspicious word, since ‘ gramen’ 
occurs in the very next verse, and I suggest ‘amaro pascitur 
eruo’: vetches are bitter, the word is often spelt ‘heruum’, 
and wu is everywhere confused with Ὁ. 


i 275—8. 


sustulit oppressos collo tenus arida uultus 
opposuitque manum fronti magnoque tremore 
omnia concutiens paulum subsedit et infra 

quam solet esse fuit sacraque ita uoce locuta est. 


Instead of ‘sacra’ which no editor I think defends, some 
interpolated Mss have ‘sicca’ which has become the vulgate ; 
Schenk] proposes ‘rauca’. It will be equally appropriate 
and much nearer to the text to write ‘fracta’: fis endlessly 
confounded with 8, ct very frequently with ο, and r is oftener 
transposed than any letter of the alphabet but h. 


II 688. 
Battum uicinia tota uocabant. 


‘uicinia tota’ is found in a few late Mss, but our better 
authorities vary thus: ‘uicinaque’ M with ‘tota’ added by 
the second hand in an erasure, ‘uicinia rura’ N, ‘uicina 
hune rura’ ἃ and Harl.: these divergences point to ‘ uicinia 
cuncta’. 


Π 855 sq. 
cornua parua quidem, sed quae contendere possis 
facta manu, puraque magis perlucida gemma. 


-Heinsius objects to ‘parua’ that ‘alta cornua et spatiosa 
laudantur in tauro’ and writes ‘uara’. Haupt replies that 
several works of ancient art represent Europa’s bull with 
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small horns. So far so good; but now what are we to make 
of ‘quidem ’ and ‘sed’? what contrast exists between small 
size and perfection of finish? none at all, but rather the 
reverse. And in this respect Heinsius’ ‘uara’ is no better ; 
nor would ‘curua’ or ‘panda’ furnish the required opposition : 
I propose to obtain it by writing ‘torua’. Lucan 1 612 has 
‘cornua torua’, and the epithet is applied to bulls by Ovid in 
met. VI 115, vill 132, and x 287 ; but the following passages 
are especially to the point because they refer to the rape 
of Europa: Sen. Phaedr. 303 sq. ‘fronte nunc torua petulans 
iuuencus | uirginum strauit sua terga ludo’ and Sil. xv 61 sq. 
‘illa ego sum, uerti superum quae saepe parentem | nunc 
auis in formam, nunc torui in cornua taurt’: compare also 
[Sen.] Oct. 766 sq. ‘per fluctus raptam Europen | taurum tergo 
portasse trucem’. There is of course no inconsistency be- 
tween ‘cornua torua’ and the ensuing lines ‘nullae in fronte 
minae nec formidabile lumen: | pacem uultus habet’. ‘tor- 
uus’ and ‘paruus’ are confused in Lucr. vi 131 ‘saepe ita 
dat torwwm sonitum displosa repente’ Munro, parwum Mss, 
and Stat. silu. 1 6 40 ‘paruoque uirilis | gratia’ editors 
toruo or torwa MSS. 


? 


III 660 sq. 
stetit aequore puppis 


haut aliter quam si siccum nauale teneret. 


It may be fancy, but I think Ovid would have written 
‘siccam’; and certainly if he wrote it nothing but a miracle 
could save it from the alteration. Compare Hor. carm. 1 4 2 
‘trahuntque siccas machinae carinas’, Ovid ew Pont. 1 417 sq. 
‘soluetur in aequore nauis | quae numquam liquidis sicca 
carebit aquis’, met. XI 455 sq. ‘eductam naualibus aequore 
tingul...pinum iubet’. 
πι 721—5. 
illa, quis Actaeon, nescit, dextramque precantis 
abstulit: Inoo lacerata est altera raptu. Ὁ 
non habet infelix quae matri bracchia tendat, 
trunca sed ostendens deiectis uulnera membris 
‘aspice mater’ ait. : 
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‘deiectis’ can mean ‘ struck off’ with a sword or the like 
but is quite out of place here, and most editors-have taken 
‘disiectis’ from a few late Mss: it accords better both with the 
context and with the ductus litterarum to read ‘dereptis’. 


IV 663. 


clauserat Hippotades aeterno carcere uentos. 


‘aeternus carcer’ of course can mean a prison of imperish- 
able material; but you cannot say ‘claudo aliquem aeterno 
carcere’ without implying that the imprisonment as well 
as the prison is eternal. Hence many conjectures, of which 
Haupt’s ‘alterno’ is no better than the Ms reading, and the 
others, ‘inferno’, ‘terreno’, ‘Tyrrheno’, ‘ aerato’, ‘hester- 
nos’, ‘aduersos’, are all further from the text than what 
I offer,‘ Aetnaeo’: it appears from Verg. Aen. vill 416 sqq. 
‘insula Sicanium iuxtalatus Aeoliamque | erigitur Liparen... 
quam subter...antra Aetnaea tonant’ that this epithet ex- 
tends to the Lipari islands: Aetna as the chief mountain 
of that volcanic district lends its name to the whole. 


V 117 sq. 


concidit et digitis morientibus ille retemptat 
fila lyrae casuque fuit miserabile carmen. 


This is a miserabile carmen itself: instead of this languid 
‘fuit’ with its change of tense no wonder that Heinsius pre- 
ferred even so violent an alteration as ‘canit’. But a very 
slight amendment restores one of those rare phrases which 
the copyists labour to exterminate: ‘casuque ferit misera- 
bile carmen’: compare trist. Iv 10 50 ‘dum ferit Ausonia 
carmina culta lyra’, Prop, 111 9 ‘siue lyrae carmen digitis 
percussit eburnis ’. j 


vi 61—4. 


illic et Tyrium quae purpura sensit aenum 
texitur et tenues parui discriminis umbrae, 
qualis ab imbre solet percussis solibus arcus 
inficere ingenti longum curuamine caelum. 
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The rainbow is absurdly described as ‘arising from sun- 
beams struck by rain instead of rain struck by sunbeams: 
the editors perceive this, and some of them endow ‘percussis’ 
with the new meanings ‘ fractis’ or ‘ repercussis ’, while others 
make the alteration ‘ percussus’ which is futile after all, since 
it is not the rainbow but the rain which the sunbeams strike. 
Restore sense thus : 


qualis sole solet percussis imbribus arcus 
inficere cet. 


The error perhaps began with the absorption of ‘sole’ 
in ‘solet’ and its addition in the margin, but these inter- 
changes occur where there is no such excuse: vill 762 
‘sanguine cortex’ for ‘cortice sanguis’, XIII 494 ‘meum 
tua’ for ‘tuum mea’, 573 ‘capiendo...feci’ for ‘ faciendo... 
epi’, Verg. buc. Iv 18 ‘nulla...primo’ for ‘prima...nullo’. 
Lest ‘ sole solet’ should be thought cacophonous compare for 
instance II 639 ‘arcana canebat ’. 


VII 554 sq. 


uiscera torrentur primo, flammaeque latentis. 
indicium rubor est et ductus anhelitus igni. 


‘In Glut gezogener Athem = heisser Athem’ says Haupt; 
but ‘in Glut gezogener’ no less than ‘ductus igni’ is a 
wondrous way of conveying that sense. The old editors 
altered ‘igni’ to ‘aegre’ which is at any rate much better 
than Zingerle’s insufferable ‘ingens’; but neither breath 
which is ‘ductus aegre’ nor breath which is ‘ductus ingens’ 
(if that were Latin) is necessarily any ‘indicium flammae 
latentis’: ‘igni’ in fact has every sign of genuineness and 
the corruption lies elsewhere. I propose to write ‘et anhe- 
litus aridus igni’: a=d, m=u, d=ct: the resultant 
‘anhelitus ductus’ must then be transposed for the metre; 
and we have many less excusable instances of metrical trans- 
position: for example at VII 234 ‘et iam nona dies’ the 
copyist took it into his head that ‘et iam’ was ‘ etiam’ and 
accordingly wrote ‘nona dies etiam’. For ‘ anhelitus aridus’ 
see X 663 ‘ aridus e lasso ueniebat anhelitus ore’. That the 
next sentence is ‘aspera lingua tumet tepidisque arentia 
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uenis | ora patent’ need not disquiet us, especially in this 
unfinished poem: the Romans are not careful to avoid 
such repetition where a full stop intervenes : compare Verg. 
georg. 11 125 sq. ‘et gens illa quidem sumptis non tarda 
pharetris. | Media fert tristis sucos tardwmque saporem’ cet. 


vil 741 sq. 


exclamo ‘male fictor. adest: male fictus adulter 
uerus eram coniunx: me perfida teste teneris’. 


‘male fictor’ has no sense, nor can ‘fictor’ be right with 
‘fictus’ following. Korn writes ‘ fictus’ for ‘fictor’, a slight 
change, but improbable, because scribes are more apt to 
assimilate than to dissimilate: the other conjectures are some- 
what violent, as Merkel’s ‘manifesta rea est’ and Zingerle’s 
‘iamne ultor adest’, or unprofitable, as Ellis’s ‘ mala, fictor 
adest’. I have no doubt that malefictor stands for simulator: 
much earlier than our archetype this would be very like 
fimalector: then fi-male-ctor becomes male-fi-ctor by a trans- 
position of syllables which has a parallel as good as a 
hundred in xiv 254 where s-tet-vmus-que has become s-imul- 
at-que; but here are a few more: Plaut. mal. 356 me-mine 
for minu-me, Catull. 58 5 magna a-mirenui-ni for magna- 
ni-mi remit, Hor. carm. 1 36 17 tres-pu for pu-tres, Ovid ἐγ δέ. 
IV 2 31 in host-ibus for host-dl-ibus, Pers. I 114 dis-sewit cedo 
for dis-cedo secuit, Stat. silu. 1 praef. est wal-enti for ual-esc- 
enti, 11 5 57 «in-trac-ia for trach-in-ia, Nonius p. 93 33 
co-bus for bus-to, heptat. Lat. gen. 421 terni-qua for qua-terni. 
In Val. Fl. τι 191 ‘sua cuique furens festinaque coniunx | 
adiacet ’, where I hardly understand fest-in-a, I should write 
in-fest-a. In Hor. carm. ut 4 50 ‘fidens iuuentus horrida 
bracchiis’ either ‘fidens’ or ‘horrida’ can be spared and 
‘bracchiis’ wants an epithet which ought I suspect to be 
obtained by altering fi-den-s to den-si-s. 


VIL 864 sq. 


Aeacus ingreditur duplici cum prole nouoque 
milite, quem Cephalus cum fortibus accipit armis. 


There is no fault to find with ‘cum fortibus’, for the 
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repetition of ‘cum’ is but a trifle: ‘consortibus’ however 
has more special fitness in this place, and palaeographically 
the difference is nothing: see on the one hand x1 184 
sortes and fortes, on the other 1705 cwm prensam and com- 
pressam, VI 243 cum tento and contento, x1II 610 consonus 
and cum sonus, 819 me coniuge and mecum tuge, 944 conh- 
berant and cum biberant. 


Vill 237. 
garrula ramosa prospexit ab ilice perdix. 


The partridge of course is not arboreal in its habits, and 
Ovid himself expressly tells us so: 256 sqq. ‘non tamen haec 
alte uolucris sua corpora tollit | nec facit in ramzs altoque 
cacumine nidos: | propter humum uolitat ponitque in sae- 
pibus oua | antiquique memor metuit sublimia casus’. In- 
stead therefore of ‘ramosa...ilice’ most recent editors adopt 
from the auctor de dubiis nominibus in gramm. Lat. Keil 
v 587 the reading ‘limoso...elice’; and as to the substan- 
tive I think there can be no doubt. But the corruption in 
our MSS would be better explained if Ovid’s adjective were 
‘lamoso’. Nonius p. 489 11 quotes from Lucil. 11 the verse 
‘praeterea omne iter est hoc labosum atque lutosum’ and 
absurdly derives ‘labosum’ from ‘libos’: Mr Keller com- 
paring a line of Ennius quoted by the pseudo-Acron at Hor. 
epist. I 13 10, ‘siluarum saltus, latebras lamasque lutosas’, 
suggests with high probability that the word should be 
‘lamosum’. In Prop. Iv 7 81 the MSS give ‘ramosis Anio 
qua pomifer incubat aruis’ where ‘ramosis’ is utterly inde- 
fensible, and Mr Ellis perhaps rightly proposes ‘lamosis’. 
If Horace uses ‘lama’, ‘lamosus’ cannot well be denied to 
Propertius or Ovid. 


x 169 sq. 
dum deus Eurotan inmunitamque frequentat 
Sparten. 
3 ; ta 
For ‘inmunitam’ M has ‘immutatam’, written ‘immuta’ 


ta 
just as at 285 ‘tractata’ is written ‘tracta’; and this points 


rather to ‘immuratam’. The lexicons contain neither this 
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word nor any example of ‘muratus’ earlier than Vegetius 
and Jerome; but at ciris 105 the Mss give “stat Megara 
Alcathoi quondam mutata labore’, whence Ellis restores 
‘murata’ rather than the vulgate ‘munita’; and in Cie. 
ad Att. Iv 16 7 ‘constat enim aditus insulae esse miratos 
mirificis molibus’ Tyrrell emends ‘muratos’. Seneca in 
Med. 79 describes Sparta as ‘muris quod caret oppidum’. 
That ‘immuratus’ is not found elsewhere gives me no con- 
cern at all: the number of adjectives beginning with in- 
which make their first or their only appearance in Ovid is 
very large: illabefactus illimis imperfossus imperiuratus in- 
ambitiosus inattenuatus inconsumptus incruentatus inde- 
fletus indeiectus indeploratus indesertus indetonsus indeui- 
tatus ineditus inexperrectus innabilis inobrutus insolidus 
intumulatus. | 


xX 202 sq. 


atque utinam merito uitam tecumque liceret 
reddere. 


‘merito tecumque’ is a ridiculous coordination: some 
editors read ‘pro te...tecumue’, ‘pro te’ from inferior Mss, 
‘ue’ from M, which is good sense but does not explain the 
corruption ‘merito’. I propose 

atque utinam tecumque mori uitamque liceret 
reddere. 


Some trace of the displacement perhaps remains in N 
which seems to have read originally ‘merito tecumque 
uitam’. For the tautology of ‘mori’ and ‘uitam reddere’ 
compare Verg. Aen. 111 339 ‘superatne et uescitur aura?’ 


X 636 sq. 
dixerat, utque rudis primoque Cupidine tacta, 
quid facit, ignorans, amat et non sentit amorem. 


The ‘quod facit’ of the old editions amends the solecism 
but leaves the inappropriate verb, for facio = patior belongs 
to colloquial styles. ‘quidque agat’ Heinsius, ‘quid uelit’ 
Nick, ‘ dissidet’ Korn, are all violent alterations: I propose 
‘quid fuat, ignorans’: the changes of w to a and of a to ci 
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are both common; the archaic form, imitated no doubt from 
Virgil, is at any rate no more surprising than ‘moriri’ in 
XIV 215; and the scribes who altered ‘ moriri’ to ‘morique’ 
there were not likely to have more tolerance for ‘fuat’ here. 
It may be worth mentioning that ‘qui foret, ignorans’ occurs 
at x1 719. 7 


x 731—3. 
| sic fata cruorem 
nectare odorato sparsit, qui tractus ab illo 
intumuit. 


For the ‘tractus’ of M the other Mss have ‘tactus’ which 
may be right. But ra is practically the same thing as in, 
and ‘tinctus’ appears to be supported by the parallel pas- 
_ sage in IV 250 sqq. ‘nectare odorato sparsit...imbutwm caelesti 
nectare’. At Sen. Phoen. 257 the Mss vary between ‘tinctas’ 
and ‘ tractas ’. 


XI 180 sq. 


ille quidem celare cupit, turpique pudore 
tempora purpureis temptat uelare tiaris. 


In this reading ‘pudore’ must mean ‘through a sense of 
shame’; but it is admitted that the epithet ‘turpi’ has 
then no sense, unless like Riese in his former edition you 
invent a new one for the occasion, ‘turpitudine moto’; for 
however disgraceful it may be to have the ears of an ass, to 
be ashamed of having them is not disgraceful but eminently 
natural. If ‘pudore’ could here signify, as at vill 157 and 
elsewhere, a shameful thing, a dishonour, then indeed would 
the epithet ‘turpi’ become appropriate; but this with the 
present text is impossible. To bring about the desired re- 
sult the Italians of the renascence altered the Ms reading, 
some of them very clumsily to ‘turpemque pudorem’ in 
apposition with ‘tempora’, others very audaciously to “celat, 
turpique onerata pudore | tempora’ etc. which was long the 
vulgate. 

This is critically a most instructive passage, because the 
change of a single word will so transmute the sentence that 
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the whole trouble disappears, and yet the single word in 
question has every outward sign of soundness. What could 
look more beautifully appropriate than ‘uelare’? yet emend 
it and see what happens: 


ille quidem celare cupit, turpique pudore 
tempora purpureis temptat releuare tiaris 


‘and essays to disembarrass his brows of their foul dishonour 
by means of a purple turban’. The syllable re is always 
falling out and here fell out the easier because le fol- 
lowed: just so at Ix 319 N has leuare for releuare. Now 
the change from Jeware to welare is the same inversion pre- 
cisely as VI 354 reuelare N for releware and xiv 97 leuato 
M for welatos: see also 11 415 melanon for maena/on, 11 725 
accipe for aspice, VI 556 forpice for forcipe, XI 28 numera 
for munera, 489 reguntur for geruntur, 506 suscipere for 
suspicere, XIII 731 remouit for rewomit, XIV 86 ippodate for 
hippotadae, 89 iranimen for inarimen, xv 705 caunola for 
caulona, 818 locetur for colatur. 


ΧΙ 270—2. 


hic regnum sine ui sine caede regebat 
Lucifero genitore satus patriumque nitorem 
ore ferens Ceyx. 


Heinsius observed that regnum rego is not Ovidian 
Latin, and he proposed ‘tenebat’; but much the easiest 
alteration to make will be ‘gerebat’. The exchange of 
‘gero’ and ‘rego’ is in Latin Mss what the exchange of 
βαλεῖν and λαβεῖν is in Greek, the commonest of those 
inversions of three letters which I have illustrated above: 
in this poem there are three more examples, VII 655, ΧΙ 489, 
Xv 834. 


There is a fellow to our passage in Sen. Phaedr. 617 sqq. 


-mandata recipe sceptra, me famulam accipe. 
te imperia regere, me decet iussa exsequi: 
muliebre non est regna tutari urbium. 


‘imperia regere’ is rendered so peculiarly obnoxious by the 
occurrence of ‘ciues imperio rege’ three lines further on that 
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Peiper and Leo expel verse 618 from the text. For ‘regere’ 
write ‘ gerere’. 


XI 523. 
fulmineis ardescunt ignibus ignes. 


‘The verse, describing a storm at sea, stands thus in M: 
the inferior MSS amend the obvious corruption of the last 
word by the rough conjecture ‘undae’. Write ‘imbres’: 
the same error is found in Lucr. I 784 sq., Catull. 62 7, 
Tibull. 1 1 48, and elsewhere. 


XII 24—6. 
permanet Aoniis Nereus uiolentus in undis 
bellaque non transfert; et sunt qui parcere Troiae 
Neptunum credant, quia moenia fecerat urbi. 


The god of the sea should not be called Nereus in one 
breath and Neptunus in the next; nor has ‘permanet 
Nereus’ any significance, since Nereus always ‘ permanet’, 
storm or no storm: I suppose Ovid would hardly say ‘ per- 
manet uiolentus’ for ‘ permanet in uiolentia’. The letters of 
‘nereus’ come by customary changes from those of ‘ boreas’, 
πνοαὶ ἀπὸ Στρυμόνος μολοῦσαι as Aeschylus says: ‘eurus’ 
would be less accurate and further from the Mss. 


XIII 601—3. 
corruit igne rogus nigrique uolumina fumi 
infecere diem, ueluti cum flumina natas 
exhalant nebulas, nec sol admittitur infra. 


Anything more wretched than ‘natas’ I never read ; 
and when our best authority does not give the passage 
thus, why should we endure it? M omits 602 and reads 
‘uolumine’ in 601 and ‘exalat’ in 603. The omission is a 
mere blunder due to the likeness of the penultimate words 
in 601 and 602; but ‘exalat’ requires attention, and the 
error ‘uolumine’ might suggest that in 602 the exemplar 
had not ‘flumina”’ but ‘flumine’. If then we try what can 
be done with ‘ueluti cum flumine natas | exhalat nebulas’ 
it is clear that NATAS conceals a nominative singular: this 
can be nothing but NAIAS. Ovid of course spelt the word 


18 
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‘Nais’, but the scribes have again introduced the longer 
form against metre at XIV 557 and 786. 


XI 724-7. 
tribus haec excurrit in aequora pinnis, 
e quibus imbriferos est uersa Pachynos ad austros, 
mollibus expositumm zephyris Lilybaeon, ad arctos 
aequoris expertes spectat boreamque Peloros. 


All editors read-726 thus; ‘expositum’ however has but 
poor MS authority, as both M and N have ‘impositum’. 
Ovid wrote neither, but ‘oppositum’: op was lost before 
po as again at xIv 768 where N has ‘positas’ for ‘op- 
positas’: then to fill out the metre some copyists borrowed 
am from ‘imbriferos’ just above and others ex from ‘ex- 
pertes’ just below. Compare Catull. 26 1 sq. ‘uillula uostra 
non ad austri | flatus opposita est’. 


ΧΙΥ 200. 
crudelesque manus et inanem luminis orbem. 


This is a faultless verse and may very well be what 
Ovid wrote. But M has ‘orbum’ for ‘orbem’; and as 
‘luminis orbus’ is an OQOvidian phrase, recurring at ΠῚ 
517 sq., XIV 189 and Ibis 258, it is also possible that this 
should be retained and ‘inanem’ altered into a substantive. 
Now the terminations -nem and -men are much confounded, 
in ‘crinem’ and ‘crimen’ for instance; and ta is much like 
lu: the original then may have been ‘lumen luminis or- 
bum’ his eye bereft of eyesight, which whether right or 
wrong is Ovid all over: compare I 720 ‘quodque in tot 
lumina lumen habebas | extinctum est’. 

XV 622—5. 
pandite nunc Musae, praesentia numina uatum, 
(scitis enim, nec uos fallit spatiosa uetustas) 
unde Coroniden circumflua Thybridis alti 
insula Romuleae sacris adgeicerit urbis. 


Any attempt to amend 625 must rest on the ‘ adgeicerit’ 
of h, our best Ms for this book: a comparison of this with 
the ‘deiecerat’ of Priscian where he quotes this verse puts 
entirely out of court the ‘accerserit’ or ‘arcesserit’ of some 
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MSS which has come from 640, the ‘accesserit’ of others 
which is a corruption of that, and the ‘acciuerit’ of others 
yet. Palaeographically then nothing could be better than 
Riese’s ‘adiecerit’, but this is not a very appropriate verb, 
and is now abandoned by its author. I propose ‘adle- 
gerit’: the word is a rare one, LEG is readily confused 
with ΙΕῸ, and the reading of ἢ seems to come from a 
superscript G intended to repair this mistake. See Sen. 
Ag. 813 sq. ‘meruit...adlegi caelo magnus Alcides’. 


A. E. HOUSMAN. 


13—2 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO GREEK LEXICOGRAPHY. 


I. ᾿Επιδέξιος, ἐπιδέξια: ἐνδέξιος, ἐνδέξια. 


THESE words cannot be satisfactorily discussed without 
touching upon δεξιός, and the most convenient starting-point 
is to begin by quoting Liddell and Scott’s account of all 
three words. 


ἐπιδέξιος, ov, towards the right, i.e. from left to right: 
I. used by Hom. only in neut. pl. as Adv.; ὄρνυσθ᾽ 
ἑξείης ἐπιδέξια rise in order beginning with the left hand 
man, as the wine is served, Od. 21. 141, Plat. Symp. 
2148; πίνειν τὴν ἐπιδέξια (sc. κύλικα) Eupol. Incert. 
99, cf. Anaxandr. ’Ayp. 1, Ath. 463 F sq.: hence auspi- 
cious, lucky, ἀστράπτων ἐπιδέξια (explained by the next 
words, ἐναίσιμα σήματα φαίνων) Il. 2. 353; ἐπιδέξια 
χειρὸς Pind. P. 6. 19, Theocr. 25. 18:—when strongly 
opposed to the left, it was written ἐπὶ δεξιά opp. to ἐπ᾽ 
ἀριστερά 1]. 7, 238, Plat. Theaet. 175 £; but τὰ ἐπιδέξια 
opp. to τὰ ἐπαρίστερα Hat. 2. 93, cf. 4. 191, 6.33. 2. 
after Hom, the sense of motion towards died away (ef. 
however Ar. Pax 957) and the word became = δεξιός 
on the right hand, Xen. An. 6. 2. 1, οἷο; τἀπιδέξια the 
right side, Ar. Av. 1498. II. as Adj., of persons, dex- 
terous, capable, able, clever, Aeschin, 25. 21, Arist. Eth. 
Nic. 4. 8.5; ¢. inf. clever at doing, Id. Rhet. 2. 4. 13; 
ἐπ. πρός τι Polyb. 5. 39. 6; περί τι Plut. Aemil. 37 :— 
as Adv. ἐπιδέξια dexterously, cleverly, Anaxandr. Incert. 
2, Nicom. Eire. 1. 27, Plat. Rep. 420 Ε; and -ίως 
Polyb. 3. 19. 13, 4. 35. 7, ete. 2. lucky, prosperous, 
τύχη, Diod. Exe. Vat. p. 5. Cf. ἐνδέξιος. 
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ἐνδέξιος, a, ov: Homer has only the neut. pl. ἐνδέξια, 
towards the right hand, from left to right, mostly as Adv. 
θεοῖς ἐνδέξια πᾶσιν @voxde, he filled for all the gods 
from left to right, Il. 1. 597; δεῖξ᾽ ἐνδέξια πᾶσιν 1]. 1. 
184; βῆ δ᾽ ἔμεν αἰτήσων ἐνδέξια φῶτα ἕκαστον Od. 17. 
365. The contrary procedure was avoided as unlucky 
(as in Iceland ganga andsaelis, Scott. to go widdershins, 
i.e. against the course of the sun, from right to left, v. 
Jamieson s.v.), cf. δεξιός; hence ἐνδέξια σήματα pro- 
pitious omens, 1]. 9. 236: cf. ἐπιδέξιος. 2. after Hom. 
without any sense of motion = δεξιός on the right, Kur. 
Hipp. 1360, ἐνδέξιος σῷ ποδί on thy right, Id. Cycl. 6 
II. as Adj. clever, expert, ἢ. Hom, Merc. 454.—Ep. 
word, also in Eur. ll. ο., but never in prose, for in Thuc. 
1, 24 etc, ἐν δεξιᾷ is now restored, as opp. to ἐν 
ἀριστερᾷ. 

δεξιός, a, ov, on the right hand or side, opp. to ἀριστε- 
pos, δ. wales, yours, etc., Hom. etc.; τὸ 8. (sc. κέρας) 
the right of an army, Xen. Ages. 2. 9, etc.; cf. δεξίτερος : 
—often in adverb. usages, ἐπὶ δεξιά on the right, like the 
Att. ἐν δεξιᾷ (v. sub δεξιά), 1]. 7. 238, etc.; ἐπὶ δεξιόφιν 
(Ep. gen.) towards the right, 13. 808; later also χειρὸς 
εἰς τὰ δεξιά Soph. Tr. 527; ἐπὶ δ. χειρός Theocr. 25. 18 
(as ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ χειρός in Hom.); πρὸς δεξιά Hat. 1. 
51, 7. 69; cf omnino δεξιά. II. fortunate, boding 
good, esp. of the flight of birds and other omens, δεξιὸς 
ὄρνις = αἴσιος, often in Hom.—This sense came from 
the practice of the Greek augurs, who always looked to 
the North, so that lucky omens which came from the 
East were on the right, while the wnlucky ones from the 
West were on the left. To the Romans, on the contrary, 
who looked South (Liv. 1.18) the good omens came from 
the left (laeva prospera eaistimantur Plin. 2. 55); but 
the poets mostly followed the Greek usage, v. Coningt. 
Virg. G. 4. 7. From the Greek preference of the right 
hand, it was considered lucky to hand wine from left to 
right, Il. 1. 597; so also in handing round lots, begging 
round a table, cf. 7. 184, Od. 17. 365, 21. 141, Theogn. 
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938; v. ἐνδέξιος, ἐπιδέξιος. III. metaph. dexterous, 
ready, opp. to σκαιός (sinister, French gauche); and of 
the mind, sharp, shrewd, clever, first in Pind. I. 5. 77 
(4. 61), who has also Sup. in this sense, N. 3, 12; then 
freq. in Ar., both of persons and things, as Nub. 428, 
834; also in Prose, Thuc. 3. 82, etc.; δεξιὸν ποιεῖν a 
clever thing, Antipho 113. 26; Εὐριπίδου δρᾶμα δεξιώ- 
τατον Strattis “AvOp. 1; ὃ. περί τι Plat. Hipparch. 
225 c:—Adv. δεξιῶς Antiph. Incert. 5, etc.; Sup. δεξιώ- 
tata Ar. Nub. 148. 


The facts are by no means so simple as they at first 
sight appear, and to obtain a clear view of the subject the 
history of ‘right’ v. ‘left’ must be briefly sketched. 

The distinction, between ‘right’ and ‘left’ and the 
superiority of the former arise from natural causes, The 
distinction itself appears to have preceded the consciousness 
of the distinction, and hence the first conception of the right 
hand was also the first perception of its importance. A 
priort then the right hand is that which is to be preferred for 
all purposes, and the first object of the present paper is to 
discover how far this conclusion agrees with the use of the 
words in the Greek and Latin authors. Here we are at once 
met by an apparent inconsistency. It is generally asserted 
that the Greeks regarded the right and the Romans the left 
as the lucky side, for which the great authority is Cicero De 
Div. τι. 89, 82, Ita nobis sinistra uidentur, Gratis et barbaris 
deatra, meliora. So for example Plautus Epid. 798, has 


Omnes ordines sub signis ducam, legiones meas 
aui sinistra, auspicio liquido atque ex sententia. 


The contrary use, which is distinctly later, is generally 
explained as due to Greek influence. Ovid has awibus 
sinistris, Her. 2,115, Virgil has dexter adi, Aen. 8. 802, and 
see generally for examples Bulenger Thes. Graev. v. p. 407 f. 

It thus appears that to the Romans the left was the 
lucky side in opposition to the Greek usage and, one may 
add, to expectation. The reason for this inconsistency is de- 
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liberated on by Cicero in the passage already quoted and he 
concludes Sed certe nostri sinistrum nominauerunt eaternique 
dextrum quia plerumque melius id uidebatur*. Plutarch also 
debates the question Quaest. Rom. 78. 

“Διὰ τί τῶν οἰωνῶν ὁ καλούμενος ἀριστερὸς αἴσιος ;” 
πότερον οὐκ ἔστι τοῦτο ἀληθὲς, ἀλλὰ παρακρούεται πολλοὺς 
ἡ διάλεκτος ; τὸ γὰρ ἀριστερὸν σίνιστρον ὀνομάζουσι, τὸ δ᾽ 
ἀφεῖναι σίνερε, καὶ σίνε λέγουσιν, ὅταν ἀφεῖναι παρακαλώσι. 
τὸν οὖν ἐφιέντα τὴν πρᾶξιν οἰωνὸν, σινιστέριον ὄντα σίνι- 
στρον οὐκ ὀρθῶς ὑπολαμβάνουσιν οἱ πολλοὶ καὶ ὀνομάζουσιν. 
ἢ καθάπερ Διονύσιός φησιν ᾿Ασκανίῳ υἱῷ Αἰνείου παρα- 
ταττομένῳ πρὸς Μεξζέντιον, ἀστραπῆς ἐν ἀριστερᾷ νικηφόρου 
γενομένης οἰωνισάμενοι καὶ πρὸς τὸ λοιπὸν οὕτω παραφυ- 
λάττουσιν ; ἢ, ὡς ἄλλοι τινὲς, Αἰνείᾳ τούτου συμπεσόντος ; 
καὶ γὰρ Θηβαῖοι τῷ ἀριστερῷ κέρατι τρεψάμενοι τοὺς πολε- 
μίους καὶ κρατήσαντες ἐν Λεύκτροις διετέλεσαν ἐν πάσαις 
ταῖς μάχαις τῷ ἀριστερῷ τὴν ἡγεμονίαν ἀποδιδόντες. ἢ 
μᾶλλον, ὡς Ἰόβας φησὶ, τοῖς πρὸς Tas ἀνατολὰς ἀπο- 
βλέπουσιν ἐν ἀριστερᾷ γίνεται τὸ βόρειον ; ὃ δὴ τοῦ κόσμου 
δεξιὸν ἔνιοι τίθενται καὶ καθυπέρτερον. ὅρα δὲ μὴ φύσει 
τοῖς εὐωνύμοις ἀσθενεστέροις οὖσιν οἱ παριστάμενοι τῶν 
οἰωνῶν οἷον ἀναρρωννύουσι καὶ ὑπερείδουσι τὸ ἐλλιπὲς τῆς 
δυνάμεως ἐπανισοῦντες. ἢ τὰ ἐπίγεια καὶ θνητὰ τοῖς οὐρα- 
νίοις καὶ θείοις ἀντικεῖσθαι νομίζοντες ὥοντο τὰ πρὸς ἡμᾶς 
ἀριστερὰ τοὺς θεοὺς ἀπὸ τῶν δεξιῶν προπέμπειν ; 

The generally accepted explanation is that the Roman 
augurs looked to the south, the Greeks to the north: in 
each case the East was the auspicious quarter: therefore to 
the former the left hand, to the latter the right, was the 
favourable side. 

It may be noted that except in the language of augury 
the Roman diction does not differ from that of other peoples. 
The metaphorical use of deater is ‘clever’; of sinister and 
still more of scaeuos and laewos is ‘stupid,’ ‘unskilful,’ 
perverse.’ Nay, although sister = ‘favourable’ is an early 


1 The reading of the passage is not quite certain—melius indiuidebatur, 
cod. Paris., unde Dav. coni. meliora inde uidebantur. 
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use, we never find the corresponding use of deater as ‘un- 
favourable.’ Ἔ 

Turning for a moment to the Greek side of the question 
our natural starting-point is M. 237, 


τύνη δ᾽ οἰωνοῖσι τανυπτερύγεσσι κελεύεις 
/ - " / , ΩΣ / 
πείθεσθαι, τῶν οὔτι μετατρέπομ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἀλεγίζω, 
5 ES A yy yf \ 7A > +/+ / 
εἴτ᾽ ἐπὶ δεξί ἴωσι πρὸς ἠῶ τ᾽ ἠέλιόν TE, 
εἴτ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ τοίγε ποτὶ ζόφον ἠερόεντα, 
where it is clear that the place in which the birds appear is 
not so important as the direction of their flight’. We may 
accordingly draw the same conclusion for the lightning flash 
in B. 353, 
> / > / χε. “4 / / 
ἀστράπτων ἐπιδέξι᾽ ἐναίσιμα σήματα φαίνων, 
and I, 280, 
Ζεὺς δέ σφι Κρονίδης ἐνδέξια σήματα φαίνων 
ἀστράπτει, 
that is to say in both these cases the flash, like the flight of 
the birds, is from left to right, and the interpretation which 
makes ἐπιδέξια (ἐνδ.) signify ‘on the right hand’ is wrong’. 
The early Roman view is precisely similar, Dionysius 
Halicarn. IL 5 has the following important passage, 
μετὰ δὲ τὴν εὐχὴν ἀστραπὴ διῆλθεν ἐκ τῶν ἀριστερῶν 
ἐπὶ τὰ δεξιά. τίθενται δὲ. Ῥωμαῖοι τὰς ἐκ τῶν ἀριστερῶν 
ἐπὶ τὰ δεξιὰ ἀστραπὰς αἰσίους, εἴτε παρὰ Τυρρηνῶν δι- 
δαχθέντες, εἴτε τῶν πατέρων καθηγησαμένων κατὰ τοιόνδε 
τινὰ ὡς ἐγὼ πείθομαι λογισμὸν, ὅτι καθέδρα μέν ἐστι καὶ 
στάσις ἀρίστη τῶν οἰωνοῖς μαντευομένων ἡ βλέπουσα πρὸς 
ἀνατολὰς, ὅθεν ἡλίου T ἀναφοραὶ γίνονται καὶ σελήνης καὶ 
ἀστέρων πλανήτων τε καὶ ἀπλανῶν" ἥ τε τοῦ κόσμου περι- 
φορὰ δι’ ἣν τοτὲ μὲν ὑπὲρ γῆς ἅπαντα τὰ ἐν αὐτῷ γίνεται, 
τοτὲ δ᾽ ὑπὸ γῆς, ἐκεῖθεν ἀρξαμένη τὴν ἐγκύκλιον ἀποδίδωσι 
lal \ \ >’ \ / > \ ; 
κίνησιν. τοῖς δὲ πρὸς ἀνατολὰς βλέπουσιν ἀριστερὰ μὲν 
γίνεται τὰ πρὸς τὴν ἄρκτον ἐπιστρέφοντα μέρη, δεξιὰ δὲ τὰ 
1 So on CIG, 2953 the flight from left to right is to be observed; the 
omen however is then judged from the motion of the wings. 
* This is probably due to a belief that ἐνδέξια was a dative compound 


= ἐν δεξιᾷ, It is here however ἐν with the accusative (as in Pindar and in 
Latin), which was later supplanted by és, 
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πρὸς μεσημβρίαν φέροντα" τιμιώτερα δὲ τὰ πρότερα πέφυκεν 
εἶναι τῶν ὑστέρων. μετεωρίζεται γὰρ ἀπὸ τῶν βορείων 
μερῶν ὁ τοῦ ἄξονος πόλος περὶ ὃν ἡ τοῦ κόσμου στροφὴ 
γίνεται" καὶ τῶν πέντε κύκλων τῶν διεζωκότων τὴν σφαῖραν 
ὁ καλούμενος ἀρκτικὸς ἀεὶ τῇδε φανερὸς, ταπεινοῦται δ᾽ ἀπὸ 
τῶν νοτίων ὁ καλούμενος ἀνταρκτικὸς κύκλος ἀφανὴς κατὰ 
τοῦτο τὸ μέρος. εἰκὸς δὴ κράτιστα τῶν οὐρανίων καὶ μεταρ- 
σίων σημείων ὑπάρχειν ὅσ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ κρατίστου γίνεται μέρους" 
ἐπειδὴ δὲ τὰ μὲν ἐστραμμένα πρὸς τὰς ἀνατολὰς ἡγεμονι- 
κωτέραν μοῖραν ἔχει τῶν προσεσπερίων, αὐτῶν δέ γε τῶν 
ἀνατολικῶν ὑψηλότερα τὰ βόρεια τῶν. νοτίων ταῦτ᾽ ἂν 
εἴη κράτιστα. ὡς δέ τινες ἱστοροῦσιν ἐκ παλαιοῦ τε καὶ 
πρὶν ἢ παρὰ Τυρρηνῶν μαθεῖν τοῖς Ῥωμαίων προγόνοις 
᾿αἴσιοι ἐνομίζοντο αἱ ἐκ τῶν ἀριστερῶν ἀστραπαί. ᾿Ασκανίῳ 
᾿ γὰρ τῷ ἐξ Αἰνείου γεγονότι, καθ᾽ ὃν χρόνον ὑπὸ Τυρρηνῶν, 
οὺς ἦγε βασιλεὺς Μεσέντιος, ἐπολεμεῖτο καὶ Tecynpns ἦν, περὶ 
τὴν τελευταίαν ἔξοδον, ἣν ἀπεγνωκὼς ἤδη τῶν πραγμάτων 
ἔμελλε ποιεῖσθαι, μετ᾽ ὀχλοφυρμοῦ τόν τε Δία καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους 
αἰτουμένῳ θεοὺς αἴσια σημεῖα τῆς ἐξόδου δοῦναι φασὶν 
αἰθρίας οὔσης ἐκ τῶν ἀριστερῶν ἀστράψαι τὸν οὐρανόν. τοῦ 
δ᾽ ὠγῶνος ἐκείνου λαβόντος τὸ κράτιστον τέλος διαμεῖναι 
παρὰ τοῖς ἐκγόνοις αὐτοῦ νομιζόμενον αἴσιον τόδε τὸ σημεῖον. 

These passages make it clear that to both nations alike 
the right was primitively auspicious, and consequently signs 
proceeding from left to right were favourable omens. From 
this the Romans by an easy developement came to regard 
mere appearance on the left as favourable, independently of 
direction, and so sinister acquired a certain limited accepta- 
tion as ‘auspicious.’ The Greeks however never lost sight of 
the primitive idea, and as we have seen, the Romans never 
carried it so far as to give deater the opposite signification, 
and were quite ready to restore the earlier acceptation 
as soon as Greek influence began to be felt. Hence Ovid 
could even say (bis 127) 


dedit ipse mihi modo signa futuri 
Phoebus et a laeua maesta uolauit auis. 


For the individual observer, then, auspicious signs were 
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those on the right hand, or which travelled from left to right. 
But when attempts began to be made to ascertain the will 
of the gods in some more formal and definite way than by 
such accidental manifestations it became necessary to fix the 
observer's position, or in other words to import an absolute 
right and left into Nature. The difficulty of this is evident 
from the divergence of the results, and the reason of this 
difficulty is twofold: first, either the East or the South may 
be regarded as the source of light and consequently the 
observer may face either of these quarters; secondly, when 
his position is fixed, the universe may or may not be con- 
sidered as facing him. 

The Oriental view personified the universe, and selected 
the East as the quarter which should be faced. Hence the 
north becomes the absolute Right, the south the Left. So 
Plutarch De Is. et Os. 32 καὶ θρῆνός ἐστιν ἱερὸς ἐπὶ τοῦ 
. Κρόνου γενόμενος, θρηνεῖ δὲ τὸν ἐν τοῖς ἀριστεροῖς γενόμενον 
μέρεσιν, ἐν δὲ τοῖς δεξιοῖς φθειρόμενον. Αἰγύπτιοι γὰρ 
οἴονται τὰ μὲν ἑῷα τοῦ κόσμου πρόσωπον εἶναι, τὰ δὲ πρὸς 
βοῤῥᾶν δεξιὰ, τὰ δὲ πρὸς νότον ἀριστερά. φερόμενος οὖν ἐκ 
τῶν νοτίων ὁ Νεῖλος, ἐν δὲ τοῖς βορείοις ὑπὸ τῆς θαλάσσης 
καταναλισκόμενος, εἰκότως λέγεται τὴν μὲν γένεσιν ἐν τοῖς 
ἀριστεροῖς ἔχειν τὴν δὲ φθορὰν ἐν τοῖς δεξιοῖς. 

The same view was taken by the Hebrews and by other 
Oriental nations and is probably a relic of sun-worship, As 
much of the Roman system of augury was undoubtedly 
influenced by Chaldaean astrologers it is not surprising to 
find it clearly stated in the above passage from Dionysius, 
and again in Livy 1. 18, [augur] regiones ab oriente ad occasum 
determinauit deatras ad meridiem partes, laeuas ad septen- 
trionem esse dixit, and Servius on Verg. Aen. τι. 693, sinistras 
autem partes septentrionales esse augurum disciplina consentit 
et ideo ex ipsa parte significatiora esse fulmina quoniam 
altiora et weimora domicilio Touts. 

On the other hand the Greek philosophers from their a 
priort view of nature argued that the East must be the 
absolute Right because the motion of the heavenly bodies 
began thence. 
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The most important passage in this connection is 
Aristotle De Caelo τι. cap. 2. The whole chapter is in- 
teresting and instructive but too long for quotation. The 
course of the argument is briefly this. “We have three 
pairs of opposites, up and down, backwards and forwards, 
right and left. Motion upwards is growth, motion forwards 
is perception, motion right and left motion in space. There- 
fore everything that has motion in space must have a right 
and left, but the universe has motion in space and therefore 
has an absolute right and left.” Now follows (p. 285 b 8) the 
most remarkable statement. λέγω δὲ μῆκος μὲν αὐτοῦ TO 
κατὰ τοὺς πόλους διάστημα καὶ τῶν πόλων τὸν μὲν ἄνω τὸν 
δὲ κάτω... τῶν δὲ πόλων ὃ μὲν ὑπὲρ ἡμᾶς φαινόμενος τὸ κάτω 
μέρος ἐστίν, ὁ δ᾽ ἡμῖν ἄδηλος τὸ ἄνω. δεξιὸν γὰρ ἑκάστου 
“λέγομεν, ὅθεν ἡ ἀρχὴ τῆς κατὰ τόπον κινήσεως" τοῦ δ᾽ 
οὐρανοῦ ἀρχὴν τῆς περιφορᾶς, ὅθεν αἱ ἀνατολαὶ τῶν ἄστρων 
ὥστε τοῦτ᾽ ἂν εἴη δεξιόν, οὗ δ᾽ αἱ δύσεις ἀριστερόν. εἰ οὖν 
ἄρχεταί τε ἀπὸ τῶν δεξιῶν καὶ ἐπὶ τὰ δεξιὰ περιφέρεται, 
ἀνάγκη τὸ ἄνω εἶναι τὸν ἀφανῆ πόλον᾽ εἰ γὰρ ἔσται 6 
φανερός, ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ ἔσται ἡ κίνησις ὅπερ οὔ φαμεν. Here 
in the first place it is clear that as the universe is regarded 
as a sphere there is no question of a subjective right and left 
facing and opposite to ours, as he himself remarks above 
(p. 285 a 1) ἀλλ᾽ ἐν μὲν τούτοις λέγομεν TO ἄνω καὶ κάτω 
καὶ τὸ δεξιὸν καὶ ἀριστερὸν πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἐπαναφέροντες" ἢ 
γὰρ κατὰ τὰ ἡμέτερα δεξιά, ὥσπερ οἱ μάντεις, ἢ καθ᾽ ὁμοιό- 
τητὰ τοῖς ἡμετέροις, οἷον τὰ τοῦ ἀνδριάντος, ἢ τὰ ἐναντίως 
ἔχοντα τῇ θέσει, δεξιὸν μὲν τὸ κατὰ τὸ ἡμέτερον ἀριστερόν, 
ἀριστερὸν δὲ τὸ κατὰ τὸ ἡμέτερον δεξιόν x.7.X. where the 
words ὥσπερ οἱ μάντεις are especially important as shewing 
that in augury the heavens were not considered as facing 
the observer. It also seems clear from Aristotle’s words 
that the common statement* about Greek augury, viz. that 
the observer faced the North, is inaccurate. Aristotle’s 
difficulty that the East is not on our right hand proves that 
as might be expected he regards the natural position for 
observing the heavens to be facing the South. One point 

1 e.g. Voss, Krit. Bl. 1. 42. 
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alone may be thought obscure. If the East be the left hand 
and the West the right, surely although the heavenly bodies 
cannot be said ἄρχεσθαι ἀπὸ τῶν δεξιῶν they do proceed ἐπὶ 
τὰ δεξιά, and hence his argument about the South Pole 
breaks down. The explanation is that Aristotle is speaking 
not only of the visible but also of the invisible course of the 
heavenly bodies: he regards the point of time at which they 
rise for Greece as the beginning and consequently as the end 
of their diurnal course, and thus they begin from the ex- 
treme left and circle round to it again ἀπὸ τῶν ἀριστερῶν 
ἐπὶ ta ἀριστερά. Of course Aristotle believed that the sun 
rose on the Southern hemisphere as he set in this. 


illi cum uideant solem nos sidera noctis 
cernere et alternis nobiscum tempora caeli 
diuidere et noctes parilis agitare diebus. 


Thus our West is their East and accordingly to them the 
diurnal motion begins on the extreme right and returns to it 
again’. It is interesting to notice that the words τοῦ δ᾽ 
οὐρανοῦ ἀρχὴν τῆς περιφορᾶς, ὅθεν ai ἀνατολαὶ τῶν ἄστρων 
ὥστε τοῦτ᾽ ἂν εἴη δεξιόν, from which Aristotle deduces the 
conclusion that the absolute rising of the sun is when it sets 
for us, have been taken apart from their context so that 
Plutarch says (Plac. Philos. τι. 10) 

Πυθαγόρας, Πλάτων", ᾿Αριστοτέλης, δεξιὰ τοῦ κόσμου Ta 
ἀνατολικὰ μέρη, ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἡ ἀρχὴ τῆς κινήσεως, ἀριστερὰ δὲ τὰ 
δυτικά. 

We thus have to reckon with two fundamental views 
concerning the observation of the heavens—the one which 
faced the East and the other which faced the South. It is 
this double possibility which is alluded to in Artemidorus 
(ὈΟνειροκρ. I. 36, p. 130) 

Ἶρις δὲ δεξιὰ μὲν ὁρωμένη ὠγαθὴ, εὐώνυμος δὲ πονηρά. 


1 It would perhaps be more correct to say that to them the heavenly 
bodies rise in the West, as Aristotle seems to regard the two points as no less 
fixed than North and South, This also explains how the elevation of the 
South Pole does not affect his argument, 

* Probably relying on Legg. v1. p. 760 p. On the contrary Plato says 
the diurnal motion proceeds ἐπὶ δεξιά, see Tim. p. 36 c. 
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δεξιὰν δὲ καὶ εὐώνυμον ov πρὸς τὸν οὐρανὸν χρὴ νοεῖν, ἀλλὰ 
πρὸς τὸν ἥλιον. 

That is, in interpreting signs from the rainbow the East 
and West are to be considered left and right (πρὸς τὸν ἥλιον) 
and not the North and South (πρὸς τὸν οὐρανόν) ; the reason 
is obvious:—a rainbow must always be opposite the sun and 
hence in the northern hemisphere can never appear in 
the South. 

To return to our passage from Homer: 

εἴτ᾽ ἐπὶ δεξί᾽ ἴωσι πρὸς ἠῶ τ᾽ ἠέλιόν τε 
εἴτ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ τοίγε ποτὶ ζόφον ἠερόεντα. 


This surely proves that the East was the right hand and 
the West the left for the purpose of augury and consequently 
that the observer must have faced the North. Before 
admitting this however other passages in Homer which 
are in point must be examined. 

ζόφος is a word of uncertain etymology, of which the 
earliest traceable sense is “darkness” and “the underworld.” 
Thus: ὑπὸ ζόφον ἠερόεντα Ψ. 51, λ. 57, 155, ὑπὸ ζόφου 
ἠερόεντος of the slain Trojans ®. 56. It is coupled with 
Erebus, ἱεμένων "EpeBosde ὑπὸ ζόφον v. 356, cf. μ. 81, and is 
the domain of Hades O. 191. Thus it does not in itself 
denote a point of the compass, but the realm of darkness 
which apparently extended from West to East below the 
earth. It is thither that the light of day departs y. 335. 

There are two passages which enable us to fix its meaning 
when contrasted with ἠῶ τ᾽ ἠέλιόν Te. These are, first μ. 80 
(the description of Scylla’s cave). 


/ ὃ. ἢ ἐφ / > \ 4 ᾽ \ 
μέσσῳ δ᾽ ἐν σκοπέλῳ ἐστὶ σπέος ἠεροειδὲς, 
πρὸς ζόφον εἰς "Ἔρεβος τετραμμένον. 


If we may trust the geography assigned to the legend 
ever since Thucydides (cf. Iv. 24), the rock of Scylla lay 
on the Italian coast just outside the Straits of Messina. At 
this place, however, the coast-line runs nearly East and West, 
and the rock faces northwards, consequently the cave itself 
must have faced almost due North. The second passage 
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gives the same conclusion. In 2. 22, describing Ithaca, he 
says: - 
ἀμφὶ δὲ νῆσοι 
πολλαὶ ναιετάουσι μάλα σχεδὸν ἀλλήλῃσιν — 
Δουλίχιόν τε Σάμη τε καὶ ὕλήεσσα Ζάκυνθος. 
αὐτὴ δὲ χθαμαλὴ πανυπερτάτη εἰν ἁλὶ κεῖται 
πρὸς ζόφον---αἱ δέ τ᾽ ἄνευθε πρὸς ἠῶ τ᾽ ἠέλιόν τε. 

Cephallenia and Zacynthus lie due South of Ithaca—the 
position of Dulichium is not certain, but if it was one of the 
Echinades it lay to the South-east; thus the widest inter- 
pretation that can be given to πρὸς ζόφον is N.W. to N., and 
of πρὸς ἠῶ κτλ. is 8.E. to S., so that these two decisive 
passages are absolutely consistent’. 

In two other passages the expressions are opposed. 

ἠμὲν ὅσοι ναίουσι πρὸς ἠῶ τ᾽ ἠέλιόν TE 

ἠδ᾽ ὅσσοι μετόπισθε ποτὶ ζόφον ἠερόεντα. ν. 240, 
is of course without bearing on the subject. The other 

ὦ φίλοι, ov yap τ᾽ ἴδμεν ὅπη ζόφος οὐδ᾽ ὅπη ἠὼς, 

οὐδ᾽ ὅπη ἠέλιος φαεσίμβροτος ela’ ὑπὸ γαῖαν 

οὐδ᾽ ὅπη ἀννεῖται. x. 190, 
is inconsistent according to the ordinary interpretation, which, 
taking for granted that gos and ἠώς always have their later 
meanings of W. and E., makes the following clauses mere 
repetition. It is possible, though by no means necessary’, to 
regard these as four distinct alternatives. 

In a former paper (supr. p. 106) I derived ἠώς from the 
root ves ‘shine’ with the intensive prefix ὃ. The side-light 
thus thrown on its primitive meaning agrees with its use in 
all these passages, and affords an exact parallel to ζόφος. 
Their developement may be traced through the following 
stages. ἠώς is first of all ‘sunshine,’ ‘daylight,’ ‘the realms 
of day, whence its close conjunction with ἠέλιος, just as 
ζόφος is ‘darkness,’ ‘the realms of night,’ and is coupled 
with "EpeBos. Then, in two passages certainly, πρὸς ζόφον 

1 I cannot meet the argument that Homer meant ΕἸ. and W. in each case 


because he did not know what he was talking about. It is unanswerable. 
2 The passage bears signs of late origin in the elision before (F)lduev. 
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and πρὸς ἠῶ τ᾽ ἠέλιόν Te give generally N. and S. direction. 
Next by a very simple metonymy they come to signify 
the ‘gates of light’ and ‘of darkness’ respectively, and so 
‘sunrise’ and ‘sunset.’ 

There is accordingly no reason for separating M. 239 sq. 
from 4. 25 sq. and yw. 80 sq., especially when by so doing we 
introduce a custom in augury not found elsewhere. Accord- 
ingly here also the observer faces the E. and the flight 
ἐπιδέξια is towards the S., and we may suppose that the 
primitive methods of divination were the same for Greeks 
and for Romans and in all probability drawn by both alike 
from Oriental sources’. 

The direction ἐπὶ δεξιά being that of the apparent course 
of the sun is another reason for its auspicious character. 
This indeed is not confined to the Greeks and Romans. In 
Jamieson’s Dictionary s. v. Widdersinnis there is an interest- 
ing quotation to shew the Gaelic observance of it, and he 
adds: ‘the custom of sending drink round a company from 
left to right is by many supposed to be a vestige of the same 
superstition, There are still some, even in the Lowlands, 
who would reckon it unlucky to take the opposite course”’. 


1 Whether this explanation of πρὸς ζόφον and πρὸς ἠῶ κτλ. be accepted or 
not, these lines form no justification for the statement which is apparently 
built on them and them alone, that the Greek augurs looked to the N. 
I regard the statement on Hector’s part as quite general, but if in spite of 
t. 26 and μ. 81 πρὸς ζόφον cannot mean ‘‘towards the N.,”’ his statement must 
be regarded as referring to this particular omen, to which it would then 
apply, as he and Polydamas are facing towards the Greek camp and con- 
sequently N. This is the view taken by [Achilles Tatius] in a passage which 
might have been quoted above if more examples had been necessary :—ra 
μὲν οὖν τῆς θέσεως ταῦτ᾽ ἔστιν" τὸν δὲ ἐξηγούμενον ἐν δεξιᾷ χρὴ τὸν βόρειον πόλον 
ἔχειν καὶ ἐν ἀριστερᾷ τὸν νότιον. ἐπειδὴ αἱ ἄρκτοι ἐπὶ ἀνατολῶν ἐν δεξιᾷ κεῖνται, 
ἐν ἀριστερᾷ δὲ ὁ νότος. τινὲς δὲ τῶν ἐξηγουμένων βούλονται ἔμπροσθεν μὲν τὰς 
ἄρκτους ὀπίσω δὲ τὸν νότον, δεξιὰ δὲ τὰς ἀνατολὰς ἀριστερὰ δὲ τὴν δύσιν ἔχειν" 
ἴσως ἀπὸ τῶν Ὁμηρικῶν ἐπῶν κινηθέντες Ἐϊτ᾽ ἐπὶ δεξί᾽ ἴωσι κτλ. οὐκ εἰδότες ὡς ὁ 
ποιητὴς πρὸς τὴν τῶν τόπων ἐκείνων θέσιν, δεξιὰ μὲν τὰ ἀνατολικά, ἀριστερὰ δὲ τὰ 
δυτικὰ εἶπεν. ἡ δὲ τοῦ κόσμου θέσις κατὰ πρόσωπον δεξιὰς ἔχει τὰς ἄρκτους, καὶ 
οὕτως τίθεναι χρὴ τὴν σφαῖραν τὸν ἐξηγούμενον. Isag. in Phaenom., 35, p. 1618. 
This emphatic statement combined with the silence of Plutarch (Quaest. 
* Rom. 1. 6.) might have prevented any false deductions from the Homeric 
passage. 

2 The question then naturally arises: why has modern custom changed 
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In applying ἐπὶ δεξιά, the lucky direction, to the uses of 
daily life, one became so especially frequent as to develope a 
semi-technical acceptation*. This is its application to the 
course of the wine at feasts, sacrifices, and the like. Homer 
illustrates this in four passages : 


αὐτὰρ ὁ τοῖς ἄλλοισι θεοῖς ἐνδέξια πᾶσιν 


οἰνοχόει... A. 597. 


κῆρυξ δὲ φέρων ἀν᾽ ὅμιλον ἁπάντη 
δεῖξ᾽ ἐνδέξια πᾶσιν ἀριστήεσσιν ᾿Αχαιῶν. H. 188, 


βῆ δ᾽ ἵμεν αἰτήσων ἐνδέξια φῶτα ἕκαστον. ρ. 365. 


ΝΜ PR. ae / > / Ul ε “ 
ὄρνυσθ᾽ ἑξείης ἐπιδέξια πάντες ἑταῖροι 
ἀρξάμενοι τοῦ χώρου ὅθεν τέ περ οἰνοχοεύει. φ. 141. 


Some of the older commentators wished to give to the 
adverb here its later meaning of ‘dexterously,’ but this is 
much less appropriate, especially in the last passage (v. Buttm. 
Lewil. p. 173). It must be noted that in all the passages the 
wine circulates from left to right of the feasters, &c. This of 
course is not altered by the presence of a wine-server, whose 
duty accordingly begins on his extreme right and proceeds 
leftwards. This use has become so specialised that the in- 
consistency of asserting that the cupbearer goes ἐπιδέξια in 
such cases, is not perceived. | 


this and made the reverse order universal? The answer is that the wide- 
spread use of time-pieces makes us prefer ‘clockwise’ to ‘counter-clockwise,’ 
But if counter-clockwise was the favoured direction previously why were the 
first clocks not made with their figures reversed? It has been asserted that 
this was because the upper half was made to correspond to the direction of 
our writing. This is not probable. Rather the first clock face was modelled 
on a sun-dial and consequently the hands follow the direction of the sun’s 
shadow. 

1 There appears to be no fixed rule when ἐπὶ δεξιά and when ἐπιδέξια 
should be written. It is best to write it as two words, wheneyer it can be 
construed as a syntactic expression, and to reserve ἐπιδέξια for those instances 
in which the developement of a secondary sense proves that it is a true adverb. 
The only passage in Homer where it is strictly literal is H, 238, ἐπὶ 
δεξιά is also correct in passages like Hdt. τι. 93, Ar. Av. 1493, but probably, 
not in Pind. P. vr, 19, [Theoer.] xxv. 18 where the addition of χειρός shews 
the necessity of marking the local sense was felt. 
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In this connection may be mentioned an important 
passage in Herodotus which has occasioned some difficulty. 
He is enumerating the various points in which the Egyptian 
usage is contrary to Greek, and concludes γράμματα γράφουσι 
καὶ λογίζονται ψήφοισι, “"EXAnves μὲν ἀπὸ τῶν ἀριστερῶν 
ἐπὶ τὰ δεξιὰ φέροντες τὴν χεῖρα, Αἰγύπτιοι δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν 
δεξιῶν ἐπὶ τὰ ἀριστερά" καὶ ταῦτα ποιεῦντες αὐτοὶ μέν φασι 
ἐπιδέξια ποιέειν, “EXAnvas δὲ ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά. τι. 36. 

The following quotations illustrate the views which have 
been taken of this passage : 

Littlebury translates “but the A‘gyptians...from the 
Right to the Left. And yet pretend in doing so, that their 
line tends to the Right and ours to the Left”*. 

Mr G. C. Macaulay in his translation (Vol. 1. p. 132) 
renders the last words “and doing so they say that they do 
it themselves rightwise and the Hellenes leftwise.” 

Brugsch, Gram. Démotique (p. 15, § 27), says: “Déja plus 
haut j'ai fait la remarque que le démotique s’écrit de droit 
& gauche. Sous ce titre Hérodote nous a conservé une notice 
infiniment curieuse qui lui est venue des Egyptiens et que 
Voici : γράμματα κτὰ. D’apres notre connaissance du démo- 
tique, il est évident que cette remarque ne concerne point la 
direction générale de l’écriture déja tracée mais uniquement 
la maniére dont on devait écrire les signes, c’est-d-dire en les 
commengant du cdté gauche et en les terminant & droite etc.” 

The first of these three typical views regards the assertion 
of the Egyptians as a pure absurdity, which is about as pro- 
bable as it is that a left-handed man should accuse the normal 
practice of being gauche. The second view, which Mr Macaulay 
follows if I understand his words rightly, gives to ἐπιδέξια the 
sense of ‘skilfully,’ “they claim that they do it dexterously and 
“the Greeks the reverse.” Here also the retort is too obvious 
“the mode which proceeds ἐπὶ δεξιά, must be the ἐπιδέξια 
mode.” This view seems to have found most favour and is 
certainly the best of the three, but it involves a sense of 
ἐπιδέξια which first occurs in much later authors and hence 
can only be accepted in default of a better. The third ex- 


1 So Voss l.e. 48. 
14 
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planation is undoubtedly ingenious but will not bear scrutiny. 
If stated in full it involves the following interpretation: the 
Greeks write from left to right and the Egyptians from right 
to left, but as each nation forms its characters in the opposite 
direction to that of the writing, the Egyptians claim to write 
ἐπιδέξια. The proof of the statement concerning the Egyptian 
characters rests on some indications on papyri, which do 
not seem very cogent. On the other hand in the hiero- 
glyphic alphabet, on which the demotic is founded, many 
characters represented animals (v. Rawlinson 11. p. 261) and 
although hieroglyphs are written in either direction, the 
head of the animal is always turned in the direction from 
which the hand comes. Thus (unless the writer always began 
at the tail) the character must have been formed in the same 
direction as the writing, in the hieroglyphic alphabet, and the 
same would naturally hold of its derivatives, the hieratic and 
demotic. Of course the assertion for Greek is supported by 
no particle of evidence. If any more evidence is needed 
to disprove this view it can be found in the language of 
Herodotus, who has carefully left out the important fact of 
the story, although it would have given him another instance 
for his topic, which is the perverse customs of the Egyptians 
—and has moreover selected the unfortunately ambiguous 
words γράμματα γράφουσι. 

The passage at once becomes clear if we bear in mind 
the specialised use of ἐπεδέξια in Homer which has just been 
referred to. The four passages quoted above shew that when 
a single individual was referred to in relation to a line of 
others he was said to go émidéEva if he began at his extreme 
right, because the adverb had reference to the right and left 
of those who formed the line or circle. It is to this that the 
Egyptian statement alludes, comparing the written characters 
to a row of feasters and the writer to the cupbearer. Just as 
in A. 597 Hephaestus goes ἐπιδέξια beginning at the extreme 
right (to him) of the row of gods, and as in H. 184 the herald 
goes ἐπιδέξια beginning at the extreme right (to him) of a 
row of chiefs, so an Egyptian goes ἐπιδέξια beginning at the 
extreme right (to him) of a row of letters. 


σ--- 
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Perhaps an illustration may make this clearer. In Plato 
Symp. 177 D we have δοκεῖ yap μοι χρῆναι ἕκαστον ἡμῶν 
λόγον εἰπεῖν ἔπαινον "Ἔρωτος ἐπιδέξια (vulg. ἐπὶ δεξιὰ) ὡς 
ἂν δύνηται κάλλιστον, ἄρχειν δὲ Φαῖδρον πρῶτον, ἐπειδὴ καὶ 
πρῶτος κατακεῖται καὶ ἔστιν ἅμα πατὴρ τοῦ λόγου. As may 
easily be seen from the context the following diagram shews 
the position of the guests. 


᾿Ερυξίμαχος ᾿Αριστοφανής 








᾿Αριστόδημος Υ Παυσανίας 
᾿Αγαθών 7ᾺΧ έ 
οἱ τινές 
[᾿Αλκιβιάδης] : 


Σωκράτης Φαῖδρος 

Now if a Greek were called upon to write down the names 
in the above diagram he would commence with Σωκράτης 
and end with Φαῖδρος, but as the text proves the ἐπιδέξια 
order begins with Phaedrus and ends with Socrates, so that 


an Egyptian who would begin with )09AIA¢ on the ex- 


treme right might justly claim to be writing ἐπιδέξια. 

It may at first sight seem absurd to suppose that written 
characters could be so far personified as to be credited with 
a subjective right and left. The thought however is the 
same as in Aristotle Metaph. N. 6, p. 1093° 30. He there 
asserts that the Homeric line (viz. the purely dactylic) 
βαίνεται ἐν μὲν τῷ δεξιῷ ἐννέα συλλαβαῖς, ἐν δὲ τῷ ἀριστερῷ 
ὀκτώ where the right-hand side of the line is clearly the first 
half, i.e. right and left are applied to the line subjectively’, 


1 This explanation and the quotation from the scholiast which follows 
I owe to Dr Jackson’s lectures, and consequently am not compelled to 
respect, as I otherwise would, the authority of Bonitz, who takes the contrary 
view. Against his explanation may be urged, in addition to the authority 
of the scholiast who makes his statement most emphatically twice over, that 
it is not likely A. would have mentioned the second half of the line first 
especially when it contains the larger number. Besides his division of the 
line at the caesura limits the statement to dactylic lines with feminine 
caesura of which there is no hint in the text; that is to say, his explanation 
suits 
03 ἀλλ᾽ ἴθι μή mw ἐρέθιζε || cawrepos ws Ke νέηαι 
but not 
τοῖσι δ᾽ ἀνιστάμενος || μετέφη πόδας ὠκὺς ᾿Αχιλλεύς. 
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and, as the scholiast says, τὸ δεξιόν is τὸ ἥμισυ τὸ ἀπὸ τῆς 
ἀρχῆς ἕως τοῦ μέσου---ἰ 8 first three feet being-dactyls con- 
tain nine syllables, the last three, two dactyls and a spondee, 
eight. Its perfectly matter-of-course use in this place by 
Aristotle (as it were, the heraldic right and left) is a strong 
argument for a similar explanation of the passage in 
Herodotus’. 

To return to éwidéEca—the sense at present under dis- 
cussion is frequent throughout Greek literature. In Plato 
besides the passage already quoted it occurs Symp. 214 B, 
and in Rep. Iv. 420 £ where it seems to make better sense 
than “scite, eleganter” as some translate it. It bears the 
same sense in the very obscure quotation from Anaxandrides 
ap. Athen. x1. 10, p. 463 Esq. and in a quotation from Hippias, 
Ib. x11. 74, p. 600 E. 

Another specialised sense of ἐπιδέξια is in connection 
with the mode of wearing the ἱμάτιον. Thus Aristophanes, 


? ’ A » ae > 4/3 iA > / 
οὗτος τί δρᾷς ; ἐπ᾽ ἀριστέρ᾽ οὕτως ἀμπέχει ; 
οὐ μεταβαλεῖ θοἰμάτιον ὧδ᾽ ἐπὶ δεξιά ; (ἰ. ἐπιδέξια) 


Av. 1567. 


Here the himation is to be thrown over the left shoulder: 
consequently the adverb does not refer to the motion implied 
in μεταβαλεῖ but to the direction in which the folds run 
when the garment is adjusted, viz. from left to right. So 
also Plato Theaetetus, p. 175 Ὁ f. 

P. 175 D f. Οὗτος 8) ἑκατέρου τρόπος, ὦ Θεόδωρε, ὁ μὲν 
τῷ ὄντι ἐν ἐλευθερίᾳ τε καὶ σχολῇ τεθραμμένου, ὃν δὴ φιλό- 
copov καλεῖς, © ἀνεμέσητον εὐήθει δοκεῖν καὶ οὐδενὶ εἶναι, 
ὅταν εἰς δουλικὰ ἐμπέσῃ διακονήματα, οἷον στρωματόδεσμον 
μὴ ἐπισταμένου συσκευάσασθαι μηδὲ ὄψον ἡδῦναι ἢ θῶπας 
λόγους" ὁ δ᾽ αὖ τὰ μὲν τοιαῦτα πάντα δυναμένου τορῶς τε 
καὶ ὀξέως διακονεῖν, ἀναβάλλεσθαι δὲ οὐκ ἐπισταμένου ἐπι- 
δέξια ἐλευθέρως οὐδέ γ᾽ ἁρμονίαν λόγων λαβόντος ὀρθῶς 
ὑμνῆσαι θεῶν τε καὶ ἀνδρῶν εὐδαιμόνων βίον ἀληθῆ. 


* The Greeks seem on the whole to have preferred the subjective use of 
δεξιός whenever the circumstances made it possible. Thus in Aristotle Probl. 
KS” 31 p. 94328, ζέφυρος is said to be ἐπὶ δεξιά of βορέας. 
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Here the double ambiguity in ἐπιδέξια and ἀναβάλλεσθαι 
caused the interpretation to be doubted at a very early date. 
Thus one of the scholia runs τῶν γὰρ ἀπαιδεύτων καὶ τὸ 
ἔνδυμα καὶ τὸ σχῆμα θορυβῶδες. ἄλλοι δὲ τὸ ἀναβάλλεσθαι 
ἐπὶ τῶν κιθαρῶν ἀκούουσι τῆς ὠδῆς, οἷον τὸ ἄρχεσθαι κιθαρί- 
ew. καὶ οἶμαι οὐ κακῶς" τό τε γὰρ πρόκρουμα τῆς κιθάρας 
ἀναβολὴ καλεῖται. 

Athenaeus quotes the passage (I. 18, p. 21 Β) and inter- 


-prets it as referring to the himation. On the other hand 


Themistius is clearly alluding to it when he says (Or. ΧΧΙ. 
p- 263 D) 

> RP a ς a “ oo a 

ἄρα ὑμῖν ὁ τοιοῦτος ὕπαρ τε Kal ὄναρ δοκεῖ ἄν τινες δυνη- 
θῆναι ἀφέμενος τοῦ σκαιοῦ τε καὶ ἐπαριστεροῦ τρόπου ἐπὶ 
δεξιὰ ἀναβάλλεσθαι καὶ λαβὼν ἁρμονίαν λόγων ἀληθινὴν 


: id a / Ἂ \ ee. / 
ὑμνῆσαι βίον θεῶν τε καὶ ἀνθρώπων. 


[Ριιίο legendum ἐπιδέξια ἀναβάλλεσθαι, hoc est, scite atque 
eleganter hymnum auspicarr. Sic enim ἀναβάλλεσθαι sumi- 
tur. Harduin.] 

And this explanation of Harduin’s is right, for the omis- 
sion of ἐλευθέρως makes it impossible that Themistius 
could have intended the other. This view seems to have 
been taken by editors of Plato down to the time of Ca- 
saubon to judge from the words of his note on Athenaeus 
1. c. (Notes, p. 53) Platonis interpretes viri eruditissime 
vocem ἀναβάλλεσθαι aliter exceperunt sed potior apud me 
Athenaet sententiam qui ad amictum refert. Casaubon’s 
authority however seems to have been followed by all sub- 
sequent editors, with an occasional protest (e.g. Sallier Mém. 
Titt. Acad. Inser. (1734—7) Vol. xt. pp. 323 and 330). 


‘The case could not’ be better put than it is in Stallbanm’s 


note, and he decides for Casaubon’s view which is clearly the 
better of the two. A writer of Plato’s stamp however does 
not use his expressions haphazard so to speak, and I do not 
believe he would use words so completely ambiguous un- 
intentionally. On the other hand none of his readers can 
have failed to notice the delightful way in which he uses a 
technical expression with a side-glance at its literal sense, 
and vice-versa, or at other times plays with the different 
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meanings of a single word. So also here, if we suppose 

him, as I believe we must, to have selected thé expression 

deliberately and to intend an allusion to both senses, we 
obtain a fuller and closer correspondence to the first half 
of the sentence. A servile nature can ‘pack a bag’ (mere 
knack of neatness), ‘season dishes or cook’ (an accomplish- 

ment, but still superficial), ‘be a master in the use of words’ 
(the deepest culture of which it is capable). So also a free 
nature can ‘wear his cloak with an air’ (mere elegant knack), 
‘play featly on the lyre in company’* (an accomplishment, 

but comparatively superficial), ‘hymn saps life of Truth’ (the 
truest and deepest culture). 

Up to this point we have been dealing entirely with 
ἐπιδέξια (€v6.) as an advb. which originated in the syntactical 
collocation of the words ἐπὶ or ἐν δεξιά, which is of course 
a common mode of forming adverbs in other languages also. 
They are not therefore to be regarded as the neuter plurals 
of the adjectives ἐπιδέξιος and ἐνδέξιος respectively. The 
use of ἐπιδέξιος seems to be first found in Aeschines 1. 
(c. Timarch.) ὃ 178, who also uses the regularly formed advb. 
ἐπιδεξίως τι. (de Κ΄. L.) ὃ 124. It is not uncommon in later 
writers: Aristotle uses it three times, Theocritus once 
(Epigr. XIX. 5), and it is frequent in Polybius and Dio 
Cassius (v. the quotations from Liddell and Scott supr.). 

The natural explanation at first sight is that ἐπιδέξιος 
has been formed from ἐπιδέξια, which was regarded as an 
adverbial neut. pl., just as in Latin séd) dold became séduld 
and this induced an adjective sédulus (cf. Stolz Handb. τι." 
p. 324). The difficulty is that ἐπιδέξιος always means 
“clever, dexterous,” while ἐπιδέξια as we have seen is either 
literal or used in one of two special senses. It is true that 
ἀναβάλλεσθαι ἐπιδέξια might come to mean “ wearing one’s 
cloak elegantly” and so “cleverly,” but this use is scarcely 
important enough to lead to such a large new development. 


1 The examples we have already had sufficiently dispose of Prof. Camp- 
bell’s objection that ἐπιδέξια could not be applied to a single person of the 
company: it has been shewn even to apply to a single person outside the 
company. 
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A simpler explanation of ἐπιδέξιος is that given by Cope 
(Arist. Rhet. Vol. 11 p. 48 f.), who makes it a compound of 
δεξιὸς with the intensive prefix ἐπί, as ἐπιλήσμων is of 
λήσμων. In this way the meaning “skilful, dexterous,” is 
reached much more easily. 

The objection will at once be raised that the préposition 
év is not thus used to limit the meaning of an adjective, and 
consequently évdéEvos must be formed from ἐνδέξια, whence 
it naturally follows that ἐπιδέξιος is a similar formation. 
This reasoning is good but involves an examination of the 
authorities for évdéEvos. In I. 236, 


Ζεὺς δέ σφι Kpovidns ἐνδέξια σήματα τα 
: ἀστράπτει, 


_ ἐνδέξια is not an adj. agreeing with σήματα but an advb. 
qualifying σήματα φαίνων ἀστράπτει, cf. B. 353. .The other 
three passages in Homer, A. 597, H. 184, p. 365, have already 
been cited, and in all it is the adverb. So also in the later 
Epic, as Callim. Hym. Jov. 69, 


σῶν τεράων, ἅτ᾽ ἐμοῖσι φίλοις ἐνδέξια φαίνοις. 
The passage quoted by Liddell and Scott from Euripides 
Hipp. 1360 is doubtful. Editors are divided between 
tis ἐφέστηκ᾽ ἐνδέξια πλεύροις᾽, 
as L. and 8. apparently read’, and 
tis ἐφέστηκεν δεξιὰ πλεύροις. 
The objection to the first is that it violates the anapaestic 
pause, to the second that δεξιά as an advb. is a ἅπαξ λεγό- 


μενον in classical authors: it occurs however in the passage 
quoted above from [Achill. Tat.]. To my mind Hermann’s 
tis ἐφέστηκεν δεξιόπλευρος 
is convincing. 
The passage from the Cyclops (1. 6), if any reliance is to 
1 e.g. Musgrave. 
2 Is it possible that they regard évdééa here as a feminine? If not, what 


authority have they for making ἐν δέξιος an adj. of three terminations? 
3 e.g. Kirchhoff. 
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be placed on it, stands quite apart, and appears to be jest- 
ingly formed from ἐν δεξιᾷ. In any case it affords no parallel 
to ἐπιδέξιος. 

The only passage in which ἐνδέξεος is used in the sense 
of ‘skilful’ ‘clever’ is in Hymn. Hom. Merc., 


καὶ yap ἐγὼ Movonow Ὀλυμπιάδεσσιν ὀπηδὸς, 
τῇσι χοροί τε μέλουσι καὶ ἀγλαὸς ὕμνος ἀοιδῆς 

Ν \ Ait Aug / / oa 
καὶ μολπὴ τεθαλυῖα καὶ ἱμερόεις βρόμος αὐλῶν 
ἀλλ᾽ οὔπω τί μοι ὧδε μετὰ φρεσὶν ἄλλο μέλησεν, 
οἷα νέων' θαλίῃς ἐνδέξια ἔργα πέλονται. 1. 450. 


The last line is clearly an interpolation: the sense is 
complete without it; it belongs to an epoch when οἷος and 
ὅσος had become interchangeable; it is a clumsy attempt to 
sum up the enumerations in the preceding lines (to which 
class belongs a considerable number of interpolations); and 
as an expansion of ἄλλο it yields no logical construction. 
When we add to these facts that it has required emendation 
to make sense at all, and that it contains the only example 
of this sense of ἐνδέξια, we may think ourselves justified in 
concluding that the line is of considerably later date than 
even this latest of the Hymns and that the interpolator 
knowing that Homer used both ἐπιδέξια and ἐνδέξια, and 
knowing that ἐπιδέξιος could mean ‘clever,’ jumped at the 
conclusion that ἐνδέξιος also existed and could mean ‘clever.’ 





From this brief notice of the principal passages which 
throw light on the subject, a scheme may be constructed in 
which chronological order and order of development coincide. 

I. Adverbial. 

A. ἐπὶ δεξιά 
a. “Towards the right.” H. 238, Ar. Pac. 957, 
Arist. Probl. ns’ 12, p. 941” 11, 10. 31. 943” 28, 


In Hdt. τι. 36 ἐπὶ τὰ δεξιά is used instead to 
distinguish this sense from B b, 


1 θεῶν corr. Gemoll. 
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ὃ. “On the right.” Hdt. 1. 51, tv. 191, vi. 53; 
Plato Parm. 129 c; Xen. Anab. νι. 2.1. Defined 
by χειρός Pind. Pyth. γι. 19, [Theocr.] xxv. 18. 
Possibly should be written as one word, but is a 
distinct line of developement from B. 
Hence ta ἐπὶ δεξιά “the right side” Hat. 
1.93. Ar. Av. 1499. 


B. ἐπιδέξια 


a. Of an omen “left to right” and hence “lucky.” 
Β, 353, M. 239. 

b. Of the wine-cup ‘‘left to right” and hence 
“lucky” whence “counter-clockwise” generally. 
φ. 141, Hdt. 1. 36, Plato Theaet. 175 £, Symp. 
177 D, 214 8, Rep. iv. 420 κ, Athenaeus το. 

c. Of the himation “left to right” and hence 
“gracefully,” “gentlemanly.” Ar. Av. 1568, 
Plato Theaet. 175 £, Athen. 1. 18, p. 21 8. 


C. ἐνδέξια 
a. Of an omen, like Ba I. 236. 


δ. Of the wine-cup, like Bb. A. 597, H. 184, p. 
. 365. 


II. Adjectival. 


A. ἐπιδέξιος “clever,” “dexterous” (= δεξιός with 
ἐπι prefixed). Aeschines 1. (ὁ. Timarch.) § 178; 
Arist. Eth. Nic. tv. 14, 1128" 17, rx. 11.1171" 3; . 
Rhet, τι. 4. 1381° 34; Theoer. Hpigr. ΧΙΧ. 5; 
Polyb. v. 39. 6; Dio Cass. LXIx. 10 ete. 
Of this the proper adverb is ἐπιδεξίως, as 
Aesch. 11. (F. LZ.) § 124; Polyb. 111. 19. 13 ete. 


B. ἐνδέξιος 
= ἐν δεξιᾷ, Kurip. Cycl. 6. 
b. “clever,” formed on the false proportion ἐπιδέ- 
Eva : ἐπιδέξιος = ἐνδέξια : ἐνδέξιος, Hymn. Hom. 
Mere, 454. 


H. 1. DARBISHIRE. 


HORATIANA. 


Carm. Iv 4 65—68 


merses profundo; pulchrior euenit; 
luctere: multa proruet integrum 
cum laude uictorem geretque 
proelia coniugibus loquenda. 


In 1. 65 ewentt is undoubtedly the tradition of Horatian 
scribes and interpreters. Of all Keller's Mss only two late 
ones v (Parisinus 8213, saec. x11) and q (Parisinus 8213, 
saec. XIV) have eaiet, and Orelli is perhaps the only editor 
who adopted it. Hirschfelder removed it from the posthu- 
mous edition and replaced it by ewentt. It is, however, only 
necessary to read the editor’s note to see how little confi- 
dence he had in this ‘ restitutio.’ ‘“ Hane codicum lectionem,” 
he writes, “ restituimus, etsi primum aduersatur grammaticae 
ratio (vide Wichert Lat. Stillehre pg. 403), deinde signifi- 
catio: nam evenire h. 1. nove dictum pro emergere. paucis 
enim locis Plautinis exceptis evenit idem est quod accidit ut 
vemendi atque etiam praepos. ew notio plane periisse uidea- 
tur’.” In truth ewenit is beyond redemption, unless we can 
believe its ancient meaning has ‘come out’ of its grave after 
a hundred years, or that what is ‘plunged in the deep’ can 
‘come up’ like a crop or a flower’. 

1 The note continues ‘‘ Sed Hor. saepius ad propriam vocabulorum vim 
redire ausus est, ὁ, 1. 5. 8 insolens; fortasse huc referendum c. 11. 11 27 
pereuntis similia,” On this it is sufficient to remark that Horace has not 
‘‘ventured to return to the proper meaning” of insolens any more than 
Cicero and Caesar in passages which may be inspected in the lexicons, and 
that the idea of perfluere which we are desired to recognize in perire 
' @ m1. 11, 27 and Luer. 1, 250 has no bearing upon the use of another word 


from which its original meaning ‘‘seems to have entirely disappeared.” 
2 Columella 4. 32, 2 ‘tota harundo seruis praedicto tempore euenit.’ 
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To leave the mss for a while, L. Mueller (in his Preface) 
has quoted some lines from Rutilius Namatianus in which 
there is an unmistakeable reference to the passage before us. 
Speaking of the victorious career of Rome, Rutilius writes 
itin. τ 127—130 ‘post multas Pyrrhum clades superata 
fugasti; | flewt successus Hannibal ipse suos. | quae mergt 
nequeunt, nisu maiore resurgunt | eailiwntque imis’ altius 
acta uadis.. Verse 128 is a condensation of the preceding 
part of Hannibal’s speech: ‘ dixitque tandem perfidus Hanni- 
bal: “cerui, luporum praeda rapacium, | sectamur ultro quos 
opimus fallere et effugere est trumphus. | gens quae cremato 
fortis ab Ilio | ...per damna, per caedes ab ipso | ducit opes 
animumque ferro.’” In the following couplet so obviously is 
Rutilius following Horace that we are at once tempted, as L. 
Mueller was tempted, to conjecture that Horace wrote eailit. 
Like him, we shall do well to resist this temptation ; but we 
must not fight against the conclusion that in 416 A.D. Ruti- 
lius read ewilit here. 

To return to our MSS, ewenit has been already rejected. 
And, apart from its weak authority, eaet is rightly condemned 
by Keller (Epilegomena) as a corruption. “ Horace would 
have written exibit; this is the classical form. The Latin 
of the decadence, on the contrary, regularly uses the form 
emet (Kiihner Lat. Gr. 1 479),” and so in other compounds 
of we. But nothing is less likely than his suggestion that 
exvet is “a medieval correction of euenit to set the tense 
right.” Why, in the very next line but one several mss. 
have prorutt for proruet, and that in spite of geret imme- 
diately following. 

These three several corruptions eet, eailit and euenit 
conceal a form over which the copyist frequently stumbles— 
that of the perfect exit. I shall illustrate this from the 
corruptions of Virgil’s Mss, taking Ribbeck’s notation but 
not his readings’, In G. 2 81 Mabe and Servius ad Aen. 4 


1 Ribbeck follows Lachmann who reads trans?t, exit wherever they are 
followed by a vowel, that is, wherever they occur in Virgil. Lachmann’s 
arbitrary theorisings on the metrical value of tit and compounds have long 
ago been refuted by Wagner, L. Mueller and Munro (Luer. 11. 1042). 
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228 have exiit, y and Nonius the corruption ewilit.. In Aen. 
2 497 exit is read by MPyb and the majority of the other 
Mss, exit by ὁ and Nonius, exit (perhaps, as Ribbeck 
suggests, for exilit) by a. In Aen. 5 274 the Romanus alone 
has transit, the rest (the Medicean and the Palatine with 
ybe) having transvit. In Aen. 10 817 the same Ms has 
transit; while cm exhibit translit; but in the same book 
l]. 785 it agrees with the majority in the doubled vowel 
while M reads transzet (the e being corrected into 7). It 
shows its usual tendency’ in writing adit G. 4 469 (here ὃ 
too has adiit over an erasure), and again in Aen, 10 517 
where M has the second ὁ added above the line. These two 
Mss treat subiwt Aen. 8 363 in an exactly similar way, 
while in Aen. 10 798 R has subit and M a new variant 
subigit”. In Aen. 2 560, 562; and 5 346 there are no 
variants recorded. In Aen. 9 418 ‘dum trepidant, wt hasta 
Tago per tempus utrumque’ Py only have wt while MRbc 
Nonius have 10: but when we have deducted R, the uncial 
authority is divided ; and the ear alone must decide. 

In the face of this evidence it is useless to defend the Ms 
reading transiet® in Tib, 1 4 27 


at si tardus eris’, errabis. transit aetas 
quam cito! non segnis stat remeatue dies. 


To return to our passage, we see that the original exit 
was trebly corrupted into eaiet, exilit and exit. Then the 
unmetrical exit was replaced by the explanatory adscript or 
conjecture euenit. The tense of eat hardly requires illus- 
tration. It is quite common in statements of repeated 
occurrences, and especially when the action is quick or 
sudden. Virg. G. 2 81 ‘nec longum tempus et ingens | 
exiit ad caelum ramis felicibus arbos | miraturque nouas 

1 Ἢ omits one of two following 7’s in other cases; see Conington and 
Nettleship’s Virgil, vol. 1., Excursus p. 279. 

2 But in Sil. 9 585 the Coloniensis as recorded by Heinsius has ‘ exiit? for 
‘exigit,’ and in Ov. Her, 2 114 P and other mss have the same corruption. 
In Lucan 4 545 ‘iamdudum transiit ensis’ transigit is the reading of 
most Mss, 


3 The reading of Lach. and others, including Εἰ, Hiller. [Lach. is perhaps 
right in reading tardueris for tardus eris.]} 
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frondes et non sua poma, ib. 1 3380 ‘terra tremit, fugere 
ferae et mortalia corda | per terras humilis strauit pauor.’ 
See also Kiihner Lat. Gr. τ p. 101. If the reference be 
taken to be more distinctly future, the perfect is still appro- 
priate. Cic. Fam. 12 6 2 ‘Brutus si conseruatus  erit, 
uicimus’ and other passages quoted by Kiihner 1. c. p. 97. 


Serm. I 1 108 sqq. 


illuc unde abii redeo, nemon ut auarus 

se probet ac potius laudet diuersa sequentis, 

quodque aliena capella gerat distentius uber 

tabescat, neque se maiori pauperiorum 

turbae comparet, hunc atque hunc superare laboret. 
sic festinanti semper locupletior opstat. 113 
ut cum carceribus missos rapit ungula currus, 114 
instat equis auriga suos uincentibus, illum 
praeteritum temnens extremos inter euntem. 


The above is the reading and punctuation of Keller’s 
larger edition and of most editors. In Orelli (ed. Mewes) 
113 is printed and explained as a parenthesis: ‘ei, qui sic 
ad divitias ampliores contendit, semper alius etiam locu- 
pletior in oculos incurrit atque molestus est,’ and Prof. 
Vahlen is quoted as comparing Serm. 1 6 57 ‘singultim pauca 
locutus (infans namque pudor prohibebat plura profari)’ ete. 
I am utterly unable to see how this parenthetical sentence 
gives the cause of the preceding one (‘causam praecedentis 
affert’) or why, if Horace intended to give us the cause, he 
has omitted the causal particle. This punctuation is, how- 
ever, a revolt against a worse one. Verses 111, 112 plainly 
start a comparison between the racing for wealth and 
the racing in chariots; but, instead of its sweeping on to its 
goal, it is pulled up dead at: laboret, a hideous stop for these 
who have ears and worse for those who have sense. ‘In 
front of the man who hastens to be rich there is always 
a richer ‘one still, just as the driver on the race-course presses 
the chariot in front of him and takes no heed of those he has 
passed! No wonder that Peerlkamp proposed originally 
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to place the line after 116, though there it is but a lame 
appendage ; and later, in his more violent stage;to change ut 
to sic in 114 and expunge the previous line altogether. If 
we attend to the continuity of the passage, a gentler treat- 
ment will restore it. ‘The avaricious man in his eagerness 
to be first does not regard the majority of poorer men, but 
tries to surpass one individual after another. This, if 
sense, is not Horace’s sense. To make it so, we must add: 
‘of the richer men in front of him.’ Hamacher was the first 
to hit the right track. He proposed sz for sic; but si is 
awkward here. gut, which occurred to me, is too far from the 
Mss. I propose to get the required sense by interchanging 
the two first words of 113 and 114. 


neque se maiorl pauperiorum 
turbae comparet, hunc atque hune superare laboret 
vr festinanti semper locupletior obstat. 
SIC, cum carceribus ete. 


The corruption is precisely similar to the interchange of 
‘nam ut’ and ‘ne’ in Serm. 1 3 119, 120 where Mr Housman 
(Journ. of Phil. xvi 10) has redeemed the memory of 
Horace from a solecism which would have brought the 
thwacking Orbilius upon him. 


Serm. 11 3 208—213 


qui species alias wert scelerisque tumultu 

permixtas capiet, commotus habebitur, atque 
stultitiane erret nihilum distabit an ira. 210 
Aiax cum immeritos occidit desipit agnos; 

cum prudens scelus ob titulos admittis inanis, 

stas animo et purum est uitio tibi cum tumidum est cor ? 


In 208 Porphyrio seems to have read ‘ueris celerique,’ 
which Horkel and lately Dr Gow (Classical Review 1v 1890, 
p- 155) emend into cerebrique. This is an easy alteration and 
yields a very good sense. But the tradition of the Mss is 
‘ueris celerisque. ce-le-ris arises from ie-co-ris by,common 
corruptions, 7 to / and o to 6 and metathesis of two syllables ; 
compare incelebris for inlecebris A. P, 223. I prefer this 
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change for two reasons: first because twmultu from its asso- 
ciations with tuwmere suits zecoris better than cerebri, οἵ, 
‘feruens difficili bile tumet iecur’ Od.113 5 and other passages; 
and secondly, because ‘commotus’ here corresponds to ‘stas 
animo’ in 1. 213 just below, and ‘iecoris tumultus’ would 
correspond better than ‘cerebri tumultus’ to ‘tumidum cor,’ 
The collocations in Bibaculus ap. Suet. Gramm. 11 ‘en cor 
Zenodoti! en iecur Cratetis!’ and Sen. Herc. Oet. 709 ‘cor 
attonitum salit | pauidumque trepidis palpitat uenis iecur’ 
are worth citing. 


Epist. 11 2 87—89 


frater erat Romae consulti rhetor ut alter 
alterius sermone meros audiret honores, 
Gracchus ut hic illi, foret huic ut Mucius ille. 


After stating the three valid objections to the reading of 
v. 87, and rightly rejecting the emendations of Meineke and 
Schiitz, Mr Housman (Jowrn. of Phil. 1.6. p. 24) himself con- 
jures up a fourth. On Romae he remarks that when Horace 
“relates an anecdote of what happened at Rome, and he 
relates many, never save here does he introduce it with 
a ‘Romae’; and no wonder, for surely ‘erat Romae’ would 
sound as strange a beginning to Romans as ‘there was a 
man in England’ to Englishmen, without it were necessary 
for the understanding of the tale.” How many these anec- 
dotes are, we are not told; and, without knowing this, what 
cogency can we assign to the argument? If ‘Romae’ is not 
inserted in the relation of these anecdotes, how does Mr 
Housman know that they are to be assigned to Rome? 
Obviously from something in the context, as in Serm. 11 5 
55 sq. ‘recoctus | scriba ex quinqueutro...captatorque dabit 
_ risus Nasica Corano. Such passages prove that when the 
reference to Rome was clear, Horace could omit to name it; 
they do not prove that he was bound to do so. As to the 
analogy from English—Mr Housman has deprived this of the 
little value which such arguments possess by equating a city 
to a country. 
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In place of ‘ frater erat Romae’ Mr Housman offers ‘prae- 
mostrator erat’,’ which “ Horace got, like so much else, from 
his friend Terence: Haut. 875 ‘adiutor meus et monitor et 
praemonstrator Chremes.’” It is a pity that he did not also 
get directions for its use; for praemonstrator, a ἅπταξ λεγόμε- 
νον, means ‘one who shows the way’; and his rhetor wanted 
a flatterer, not a guide, philosopher and friend: while, if he 
intended that ‘praemonstrator erat’ should be taken for 
‘praemonstrauit’ (or ‘praemonstrabat’?) he had himself need 
of a guide to show him where verbs may be replaced by 
verbal circumlocutions and where prepositions may be otiose. 

The three conjectures, Bentley’s ‘pactus erat Romae con- 
sulto rhetor, Palmer’s ‘auctor erat’ etc., and Hamacher’s 
‘suasor erat’ etc. all seem to me unnatural. What concerns 
us is the relations of flattery existing between the two men, 
not that one ‘bargained’ with the other or ‘proposed’ or 
‘recommended’ to him that such relations should be formed. 
Bentley’s is the least objectionable in point of sense; but it 
is also the furthest from the mss. I believe that frater and 
rhetor have exchanged places (a frequent corruption in MSS, 
mentioned by Mr Housman in his discussion of this very 
passage. Compare his note on Serm. 1 3 103 1. ο, p. 6); also, 
out of a long list in Keller’s Epilegomena, ‘adsentatores ad 


1 Mr Housman illustrates the progress of this portentous transformation 
with his usual ingenuity; and regretting that ‘conjectures which assume 
a chain of errors like this, even when each error singly is a slight one, 
are apt to meet with incredulity,’ he takes as his text Odes 1 13 19, 
and as his hypothesis that only those mss were extant which exhibit 
‘diuolsusque prementibus’ and that a critic conjectured ‘diuolsus queri- 
moniis’ and, by means of one particular long series of corruptions, evolved 
this reading from the text, he opines in conclusion that ‘that conjecture 
might also meet with incredulity. Yet it would be right.’ It is difficult to 
take Mr Housman seriously here. To see a wooden-legged man in the 
street is not a very uncommon thing; but he who, without possessing private 
knowledge, assured the bystanders that the next man to pass will have 
a wooden leg, would rightly ‘meet with incredulity,’ and yet on particnlar 
occasions ‘he would be right.’ The laws of probability on which critical 
science is founded must be obeyed, even if in particular cases they lead us 
wrong. The improbability of a conjecture increases with the number of 
independent changes assumed; and the critic who supports such a con- 
jecture by arguing that the improbable does sometimes occur, renounces 
for the time his right to that name. 
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lucrum iubet’ for ‘a, iubet ad lucrum’ A. P. 420, ‘et Tiburni 
lucus et praeceps Anio’ for ‘et p. Anio ac T. lucus’ Odes 1 7 
13)’, and that consulti, for which consulto is generally substi- 
tuted, is for consulto zta, the copyist having slipped over the 
second of the two similar groups of letters: 


rhetor erat Romae consulto ita frater ut alter 
alterius sermone meros audiret honores, ete. 


This emendation was suggested to me by Hpist. 110 3 sqq. 
‘hac in re scilicet una | multum dissimiles, at cetera paene 
gemelli | fraternis animis, quicquid negat alter, et alter; | 
adnuimus pariter, though there the fraternal association is 
real while here it is hollow. In this way we get rid of the 
great difficulty of the passage—the necessity of taking 
frater in a literal sense. Romae, too, I submit has its force. 
_ Absurdity reaches its climax when at Rome above all other 
places a foreign teacher of rhetoric gets compared to one of 
the greatest Roman orators. Lastly, lest there be those 
who think that with this order hic ought to refer to consulto, 
let them compare Livy 3 72 3 ‘hoc socios audire, hoc hostes, 
quo cum dolore hos, quo cum gaudio illos?’ a stronger case 
than the present, as no clause is interposed; and Horace 
himself Serm. 11 2 33 (an illustration for which I am 
indebted to Mr Housman) ‘laudas, insane, trilibrem | mullum 
in singula quem minuas pulmenta necesse est. | ducit te 
species uideo; quo pertinet ergo | proceros odisse lupos. 
quia scilicet illis | maiorem natura modum dedit, his breue 
pondus.’ 

1 The similarity of frater, rhetor would facilitate the change. The scribe 
started off with the familiar frater and when he came to the end of the line 
found out his mistake and put rhetor where frater should have come, Even 


if he added the marks for transposition, how likely that the next scribe 
would neglect them ! 
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ON HORACE, ODES, I 12. 


My main object is to give reasons for placing the date of 
this ode B.c. 26, instead of B.c, 25 or 24 with Franke 858. 
Orelli, or Dr Verrall’s heroic B.c. 36. 

In 36 B.c, Augustus had only been married two years to 
Livia, and can hardly have despaired of an heir of his own 
body; so that the allusion to Marcellus, quite a small boy 
in 36 B.C., appears to be decisive as to this ode being com- 
posed several years after B.c. 36—not to mention the allusion 
to Cato’s death, which would not be safe before Augustus’ 
cwil policy was developed, and, moreover, the terms in which 
Augustus himself is spoken of. At what time in B.C. 36 
could the Parthians have been said with truth and pro- 
priety to be threatening the Roman Empire ? 

The discussion of the date of the ode turns upon the 
Roman names in the third and fourth of the five sets 
of three stanzas, and their relation to Augustus. Here 
Romulus serves as the link between divine heroes and 
human worthies. Now, Augustus was, especially just before 
the date suggested, posing as a stern reformer of morals, as 
well as sustaining the réle of Romulus, and of Numa, and of 
Tarquinius Superbus (in respect to the embellishment of 
Rome)—in fact he was in one phase of his character and 
policy a Cato. Seeing that Augustus nominated Cicero's 
son as consul suffectus B.c. 30, and L. Sestius, the partisan 
of Brutus and Cassius, in B.C. 23, it is not unlikely that in 
B.C. 26 he and his courtiers found it easy and politic to speak 
in respectful terms of Cato Uticensis, whose regard for the 
Roman constitution Augustus professed to emulate. Augustus 
was condemning Julius Caesar’s policy by his life almost as 
strongly as Cato had condemned it by his death in 8,0. 46. 
I therefore can see no reason for Bentley’s objection to the 
text, which has been also mangled by Oebeke (nobilitatem. | 
Regulum), Hamacher (catenis nobilitatum | Regulwm), and | 
Mr Housman (catenis, nobile, laetum | Regulum). I venture 
to submit that though in an ordinary case catenae might 
imply captivity, the word is particularly infelicitous in con- 
nexion with Regulus, who returned unchained to the in- 
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evitable death—not captivity—which he had deliberately 
provoked. That he should be conceived of as catenis laetum, - 
‘chortling over his chains’, is nothing short of astonishing. 
Contrast the language of Od. 3. 5. 41—to end. Regulus 
taunting his Carthaginian torturers might be supposed to 
declare that he was laetwm tormentis, but only an English 
schoolboy in the agonies of lyric composition can be imagined 
as expressing the idea of ‘returning cheerfully into the 
power of exasperated foes’ by catenis laetum, unless it be by 
a specialist in diplomatics too intent on the letters to appre- 
ciate the spirit of a poem. I venture to ask whether the 
construction of nobile proposed by Mr Housman is not so 
extremely awkward as to be practically inadmissible. I 
maintain that a Cato is wanted at the end of the fifth 
stanza, and I think the fact that Regulum starts the next 
stanza is overwhelmingly in favor of the Cato being Cato 
Uticensis. Otherwise lustrwm for letwm (the -le of nobile 
being repeated in place of Jus-) would be an easy correction. 
The supposed necessity for running the two stanzas together 
as proposed by Hamacher and Mr Housman is obviated by 
the slight change of the full-stop after Fabriciwmque into a 
note of interrogation. . 
Now, holding the view that all the Roman worthies 
mentioned in this ode are intended by the poet to be in 
some measure prototypes of Augustus, I ask—when would 
Horace most aptly represent Augustus as prodigum animae 
magnae, and at the same time allude to Parthos Latio imma- 
nentes? The year 26 B.c. at once suggests itself. Augustus 
was then morte uenalem petens lauwrum (Od. 3. 14. 2) in 
Spain, but a movement against Parthia was being or had 
been talked of. See Macleane on Od. 3. 4; Od. 1. 35. 29. 
And it is likely that rumors of the vast hordes of Scythians 
who helped Phraates to his restoration in June B.C. 26 
(Verrall, Studies pp. 116, 117) caused some trepidation at 
Rome. In Od. 8. 29. 26 Horace says of Maecenas—T'u ciw- 
tatem quis deceat status | curas et urbi sollicitus tvmes | 
quid Seres et regnata Cyro | Bactra parent; and in Od. 1. 
26. 5 Horace is Quid Tiridatem terreat, wnice | secwrus. The 
date of these odes also seems to be B.C. 26, while that of 
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Od. 2. 2 is either late in the same year or B.C. 25, as also is 
that of 1. 19, where Scythas...et Parthum are topics for 
discussion. The Cantabri were reduced B.c. 25, and then 
the Scytho-Parthian scare was subsiding according to Od. 
3. 8. 23, cf. Od. 2. 18. 17. Such rumors might well suggest 
the phrase Parthos Latio imminentes. In view of the ex- 
periences of Crassus and Antonius, Augustus might appro- 
priately be regarded by a. poet as prodigum animae magnae 
at a time when he was being expected to attack the hordes 
of Parthia and Scythia, while he was actually confronting 
the refractory tribes of Spain, and while, therefore, it was 
not uncomplimentary to speak of Latium as threatened from 
the East. This date B.c. 26 suits the reference to Marcellus 
better than B.c, 25 when he married Julia. 

The names suggesting censorial and architectural achieve- 
ment selected by the poet seem to prove that the ode was 
composed after B.c. 29, when the title of praefectus morum 
had been conferred on Augustus, and after the Palatine 
Library and Pantheon had been dedicated, the latter in 
B.C, 27. For just as Cato Uticensis suggests Cato the censor, 
and Marcellus suggests M. Claudius Marcellus, censor B.C. 
188, and his father who adorned Rome, so Regulus suggests 
M. Atilius Regulus, elected censor B.c. 214, and Paullus 
suggests L, Aemilius Paullus, the spoiler of Epirus B.c. 167 
and censor B.c. 164. Fabricius was censor B.c. 275; Curius 
was censor B.C. 272; Camillus was censor B.c. 403; M. Aemi- 
lius Scaurus, consul and princeps senatus B.C, 115, was censor 
B.c. 109, and author of the Via Aemilia and the Pons 
Muluius. His son Bc. 58 built the great wooden theatre. 

The position of que after et (1. 37) shows that Regulum et 
Scauros form one group, Paullum Fabriciwmque another 
group; the first of each group, like the last person men- 
tioned in the previous stanza, being prodigum animae magnae. 
This grouping suggests a reason for the irregularity of the 
several dates. 

There are several points of similarity between the senti- 
ments of this ode, 1.12, and Od. 3, 2, notably at the end of 
the two odes, 

C. A. M. FENNELL. 





FOX AND WOLF. 


[‘‘ There’s always an amicable way out of a dissension, if we get rid of 


With the next Part of the Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philological Society will be issued the Title- 
page, ete., for Vol. IIT. 


The latter assumption is I think unjustifiable, and as far 
as can be gathered from the scanty indications which our 
present knowledge affords, both psychological and _philo- 
logical probabilities are against it. 

As regards the former, it is of course difficult to speak 
with any confidence, for the nearest parallel case which we 
can observe—the growth of language in a child—is not 
necessarily analogous in all respects to the primitive deve- 
lopment. This much however can be affirmed’. Language 
implies thought, and thought implies the existence of mental 
systems. Such mental systerns would at first have a purely 
subjective character; the members of the system would agree 
in their relation towards the sentient subject, and not neces- 
sarily otherwise. (Period I.) 

1 For much of what follows refer to Mr G. F. Stout’s papers on 


Apperception and the Movement of Attention, and Thought and Language, 
in Mind, Vol. xvi. pp. 23 and 181. 


16 
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Subsequently, as mind developed (with the aid of lan- 
guage) a new and more advanced set of mental systems 
would be formed of which the members would have a con- 
stant objective relation to each other. (Period. IT.) 

Thus for example Steinthal relates (inl. p. 403) that 
his son having acquired the word “niihen” used it not only 
for “ sewing,” but also for “mending a broken toy,” and even 
to express a pair of scissors. It is probable that the primi- 
tive development was similar, that originally a certain 
combination of sounds expressed all that affected the 
speaker in a certain way, so that the same natural object, 
e.g. a certain tree, would be ‘named’ differently according 
as the idea of eating its fruit or of using its timber was 
uppermost, while on the other hand different natural objects 
which agreed in the prominent characteristic would not be 
distinguished in speech. In the second period above de- 
scribed a notable advance has been made: the distinction 
existing in nature between different classes of objects has 
impressed itself on the mind, and consequently class-names 
are associated with them, which for the most part come from 
the earlier descriptive epithets. 

Moreover from the facts to be observed in the Indo- 
European languages it would not seem that the first period 
is to be relegated to an inconceivable antiquity. On the 
contrary these facts appear to shew that if the transition 
process had begun during the period of unity it had not 
been completed when the dispersal began. 

The following are a few of the more striking or less fami- 
liar of these facts; others can easily be added from Dr Hirt’s 
paper above referred to, or from Fick’s Vergl. Worterbuch ed. 4. 

Gk. φηγός, Lat. fagus, Eng. beech. I.-E. bhagos con- 
nected with bhag “eat” and therefore applied to any tree 
producing edible fruit. 

Skt. bhiirja, Lit. berzas, Eng. birch. I.-E. bhergos con- 
nected with bherk, “be white,” Lit. berszti, and so “the white 
tree.” 

Gk. ἑλίκη (Arcad.), Lat. saliw, O. H. G. salaha probably 
connected with sel “to move,” and so “the pliant.” 
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Gk. μᾶλον, Lat. malum, I.-E. malom from »/ma (cf. ma-ter-) 
and so any Juicy fruit. 

Skt. avi, Gk. Fes, ois, Lat. (Sab. 2) ovis, Lit. avis, and Gk. 
ὀγι- in Ἐὀριωνός, οἰωνός, Lat. avis, both from I.-E. ouis and the 
root eu, ou, u“to draw, pull, or pluck,” (Grds. 1. ὃ 171—2, 
and Οἱ R. Iv. 273 b) applied equally to the animal from which 
wool, and to the bird from which feathers were plucked. 

It is clear then that if the names applied to fox and wolf 
can be shewn to have had a similar subjective sense, the 
existence of two such “descriptive” names will not prove that 
the two animals were objectively distinguished. 

The object of the present paper is to shew that the more 
important names for these animals in the several I.-E. lan- 
guages can ultimately be traced back to derivatives of two 
roots, the one being uel (cf. Lat. vel-lo, vol-nus) the other lup 
(cf. Skt. rup, lwp*) each having alike the sense of “plunder” 
or “destroy.” These two roots were modified by formative 
suffixes and the scheme of their development appears to have 
been 











Root F.S Indo-European Facts 
leup a leupéko- ἰορᾶςα- 
loup “oR loupéko- adowés 
16(u)p lopéko- ἀλώπηξ 
lup Ὁ- lupé- lupus 
uel «αό-. orka- 
(uol) vilka- 
ul ἀξ α]αό- F)AbKos 
ul vulpés 
vulfs 
116 gail 











1 In later Skt. both these forms of root are found: in the Rg-Veda only 
aropita, That a root reup, rup, also existed is proved by Latin rumpo. For 


leup, lup, may be compared Albanian ἐπ, ‘ devour,’ in which +=I,-E. 1 as 
in tere = ὠλένη (G. Meyer, Etym. Wort. ἃ, Alb. Spr. p. 233). 
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As preliminary remarks on the above table I would ob- 
serve that the form loupéko- is slightly more probable than 
leupéko- as the original of lopaga- and adowés (either being 
phonologically accurate) because it is not certain that L-E. 
admitted two e-vowels in consecutive syllables; and as regards 
the form ulgo-, that we have the same root and suffix com- 
bined with different accentual conditions in uelq- (Lit. velki 
ete.'), C. R. νι. 58. Further it will be noticed that I have 
identified words which do not correspond in sense, by which 
I intend to imply that the names had not lost their ‘descrip- 
tive’ sense before the separation of the languages. 

I shall now proceed to discuss separately the modes in 
which these words are presented in the several languages. 


I. Sanskrit. 


_As lopdga- and vrka- are the direct equivalents of loy- 
péko- and ulqo-, these two words call for no further comment. 
The form lopaka- has been supposed to be borrowed from 
ἀλώπηξ (cf. Idg. Forsch. τ. 328 n’.) but it is more probably 
a Sanskrit diminutive. 


II. Armenian. 
1. αλοιυδ8. 


This form regularly represents I.-E. loupék-, and so can 
also be referred to loupéko- by a transition to the consonantal 
flexion which may further be assumed in Greek (cf. Brgm. 
Grds. τι. p. 237). This is rendered almost certain by the 
occurrence of a gen. sg. adowesoy, although the more common 
gen. sg. adowesow and gen. pl. adowesowe point to a u-stem 
(which is remarkable). The form advés (in adrvesowt's ‘callidi- 
tas,’ also separately) does not represent an J.-E. ablaut-form 
*lupék- but is due to Armenian changes?. 


1 The meaning ‘plunder’ for this combination of root and suffix is best 
given by Gothic wilwan, which probably goes back to I.-E. uelq. De Saus- 
sure, Mém. Soc, Ling. vi. 338. 

2 Compare generally Bartholomae B. B. x. 294; Hiibschmann, Arm. 
Stud, 1. no. 62, 
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2. gail. 


This form is of especial importance for my analysis. It 
is usually referred to ulqo-, but Hiibschmann with his ordi- 
nary logical exactness adds “Fiir indogerm. * wlko- wiirde 
ich im Armenischen * galg erwarten. gazl entstand aus *galy. 
wie ail = alius aus *aly entstanden ist. Wie aber ging *galy 
aus galg hervor 71 

Accordingly on p. 74 he gives this as an isolated instance 
of Arm. y=I.-E. k [4]. This exception is improbable and 
unnecessary. Armenian y regularly represents L-E. 1 medial; 
yauray = πάτρως and yisun from hing are to be classed with 
y-arnem = ὄρνυμαι &c. in which y is prothetic: that is, the 
initial p has been lost, through ἢ, and then the y has come to 
precede the initial vowel. This prothetic y is probably due 
to wrong division, possibly from the final y of certain geni- 
tives and 3d. persons singular, but it may also have a different 
explanation. It is at all events incorrect to say that y in 
these words represents p, or to say that it Pepresents t in 
the 3d. sg., as aday, bere; rather, J.-E. t is lost between 
vowels, probably through a spirant, so that bhereti became 
bhere6i, berei, berey, bere, successively. Accordingly all 
shadow of justification for Arm. y = I.-E. q disappears, and it 
is absolutely necessary to refer gail to ylio- as ail to [-1ο- 
(which gives ἄλλος as ]-io- does alius). If then the two 
forms ulgo- and ulio- are proved for I.-E. it is clear that we 
are dealing with the two very common formative suffixes 
-qo- and -io-, and therefore the analysis—ul-qo—, which has 
often been suggested, becomes convincing. 


Ill. Greek. 
1. ἀλώπηξ. 


As explained above, it is to be supposed that this word 
has changed from the -o- to the consonantal flexion. Its 
form however has occasioned some difficulty, and Bartholo- 
mae (B. B. x. 294) even regards it as a borrowed word from 


+ Arm, Stud. 1. p. 24, Cf. Barthol. Β, B, xvi. 94 note, 
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some Oriental source’. This is of course, for the name of so 
common an animal, improbable, and as it appears. to occur as 
early as Solon, the supposition is still more unlikely. Ad- 
mitting that lowp became lop the equation of ἀλώπηξ and 
lopaca- is regular. It is true that Brugmann, Grundriss 1. 
‘§ 188, questions the possibility of this loss of u after 6 except 
before m under certain conditions. That this view is too 
narrow has been lately proved by Bechtel (Hauptprob. p. 
273 ff.) who extends the cases to m,l,7r,s,¢ and sees no 
. reason to limit them to any particular consonants. As ample 
material may be found by reference to him I need only add 
one or two additional examples which suggest themselves, 
such as Feist’s equation? of O. Norse δόΐ with δώ (adding 
φωλεός and Skt. bhtimi with hesitation); so Greek κωκύω 
goes with Skt. kdcati, Lith. kaukti; κρώξω goes with κραυγή 
and both with Skt. krug; ὠχρός again most probably is con- 
nected with αὐχμέω of which the original sense must have 
been “to be yellow,” comparing the sense of αὐχμηρός and 
αὐχμεῖς τε κακῶς Kal ἀεικέα Exoat (w 250). That the Latins 
should have called gold ayh-ro-m “the yellow (metal)” rather 
than ays-o-m “the (metal) of the dawn” seems to me a 
natural supposition’, but if Lith. awksas was really borrowed 
from Latin it appears to confirm Festus’ testimony to ausom. 
On the other hand awrwm appears as an exception in Mr 
Conway’s Verner’s Law in Italy (p. 79), and he has to explain 
it by popular connexion with Aurora. 

The case for loyp becoming lop for the European group 
of languages at all events is therefore fully established, and 
although the prothetic vowel in Greek needs discussion it 
must be reserved for a full examination of that phenomenon. 


1 So more recently G. Meyer in Idg. Forsch. 1. p. 828 n., who seems to 
labour under some strange misapprehension. Armenian adowés can not 
represent ad\opés except as=[a]\opékos or [a]Aopésos; of these the former 
corresponds exactly to lopdga- the latter to nothing whatsoever, Yet ἀλώπηξ 
cannot possibly =lopdga-, but is clearly identical with ahowes " 

2 Got. Etym. p. 16. 

% It is probable that h from gh would vanish before 7, ἀδιν μι instances 
of it do not seem to occur, 
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2. λύκος. 


The immediate precursor of this Greek form must have 
been lukos, and not ulqos (which would give * aAzros) or even 
uluqos as there is no trace of initial ¢’. Of such a form 
as lukos the only explanation rests upon a theory which was 
first, I think, advanced by Corssen but has been developed 
successively by Bugge (Κ΄. Z, xx. 2 ff.), v. Bradke (Z7.D.M.G. 
XL. 351) and Osthoff (M. U. v. 77)?. It is that L-E. had the 
forms ru and lu as alternatives for the combinations ur and 
ul. The evidence in favour of this is not without its weight, 
but such a complete inversion—consonant becoming sonant, 
sonant becoming consonant, and order transposed—is so diffi- 
cult to account for logically, and so phonetically strange, that 
one may be pardoned for not accepting it as a final state- 
ment of the facts*. As far as lukos is concerned an easier 
explanation is possible. From the combinations yru- ylu- 
the u would disappear at once by dissimilation. Of this an 
excellent example is afforded by the forms of ἐρύω, which 
contains the root uer combined with the F. S. eu so that we 
have types of the form yeru- ureu, and uru‘. The first of 
these is represented by Greek ρερύομαι, the second by ῥῦομαι 
(cf. δεικνῦ- for δικνευ- after deccvi-), the third by ἐ-ρύομαι, 
where the prothetic ε shews that its immediate predecessor 
had initial 7, ie. had lost the y. If then the wu of lukos is 
explicable the loss of the ἃ presents no difficulty. 

The frequent presence of v in the neighbourhood of an 
original velar which becomes a guttural in Greek has excited 
a suspicion that there is some causal connexion between 
them. The prevailing view seems to be that it is the v 
which prevents the q from developing the labial affection, 
and this appears to be taken by Brugmann (Girds. τ. § 426— 
429), although on p. 316 he distinctly contemplates the possi- 
bility that the causation may have to be inverted. 


1 e.g. of δὲ λύκοι ὡς ends the line π' 156. 

2 Cf. also Fréhde B. 8. xrv. 106 f. ᾿ 

3 So P. Persson, Ζ. Lehre de Wurzelerweiterung, &c., p. 182 n. 

4 Cf. C. R. vi. 58. Per Persson’s view (Wzerweitg, &c., Ὁ. 231, cf. 128) 
is different. 
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That the latter is the better view seems to me to follow 
from these facts. (1) It is not proved that origl. q before 
origl. u does not labialize in Greek, and the phonetic proba- 
bilities point the other way. (2) In all the certain examples 
the v is without etymological justification. It is therefore 
the presence of the v and not the non-labializing of the velar 
which has to be explained, and that is only to be done by 
assuming that the velar causes the νυ. 

I should therefore re-state Brugmann’s “ 2. Idg. g, 4 gh = 
urgr. k¥, σέ, kh*” (Grds. τ. p. 314)—which in any case should 
add “τ, %g, “kh,” the labial affection and the explosive be- 
ing really simultaneous—as follows 


(1. kY, g® khy, 
2. Yk, 8g, "kh, 
81 ἠδὲ σα ΕΘΝ. 
4, Uk, "g, ΘΗ, 


2. I.-E. q, 4 gh = urgr. 4 





The first and second of these subdivisions then proceed to 
develope into labials or dentals as he describes; the third 
and fourth develope respectively into κυ; yu, yu, and ux, vy, υχ. 

As the rule under this aspect is not yet recognized, it 
may be as well to give the materials for it, beginning with 
the accepted etymologies. 

These are 

1. νύξ stem vuer-=n"kt-. Cf. Lat. noct-; Skt. akta 
(= pqt-). 

2. yury=g'n-. Cf. g"n in μνάομαι, and g*n"- in Bava. 

3. κύκλος -- Κῦῦκ]-ο-, Cf. Skt. cakras, A.S. hweohl. 

Generally regarded as reduplicated from the root 46] to 
revolve, but there is something to be said for Fick’s’ root 466, 
(cf. Skt. Kacate) meaning primarily “to bend,” then, “to bend 
round,” “girdle,” “encompass.” 

4, φλυκτίς, φλύκταινα, oivo-prvy- beside φλεβ in prev. 

There has been considerable discussion over this root. It 
is not easy to gather from the § in the Grundriss (1. 427 c), 
whether Brugmann regards the v as generated by the velar 
or not. Persson (op. cit. p. 173 n. 2) has no doubt that he, 


1 Wort.A 1, p, 22. 
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Brugmann, does so regard it, and holds himself that it should 
be considered suffixal ; comp. 7b. p. 223. 1 cannot regard his 
conclusions as altogether satisfactory, for if his assumption of 
φλ-υ-γ enables him to see an exact parallel to φλυδάω it only 
does so at the cost of separation from @A¢8, which cannot 
possibly be referred to his root bhleug. In view of φλύω 
and φλυδάω the possibility of φλ-υ-γ cannot be questioned, 
but the facts seem to point rather to the following arrange- 
ment :— 

(1) v bhleg (whether further to be analysed or not ?) 
Gk. φλεβ-, Lat. fluo (= floyd =fleys), and bhlg- bhl"g- in 
-prvy- φλυκτίς &e. 

(2) /bhley (probably bhl-ey-') weak bhlu- in φλέω, 
φλύω (? = φλυ-σ-ω) in Lat. fluo (= flous = fleyo) fluwus (cf. 
— pluo, plurius) flamen. With secondary form in φλύ-ζω, 
φλυδάω &e. (Persson op. cit. 131, Brugmann Jdg. Forsch. 1. 
504 n*), 

(3) ν bhelgh. O.N. bylgja, Lat. fluctus, fluan, for *fulctus, 
*fulai by the influence of fluo, to which they were referred 
from their sense, aided possibly by the influence of lost perfs. 
*fleai from fluo = bhlegd and *flui from fluo = bhleyo. 

5. ὀνυχ- =(0)n"kh-, cf. na*qh in Skt. nakha-, ongh-, Lat. 
unguts. 

The g in the Latin word is due to assimilation to the 
nasal. Persson (op. cit. p. 226) regards the v in ovvy- as of 
the same nature as in ὄνυμα beside ὄνομα, in which he is 
probably mistaken. 

6. τρύσσω = tr*k-i0 beside a-tpaxtos, Miiller’s Hand- 
buch τι." p. 235. 

7. βρυγμός is connected with Arm. kréel by Hiibsch- 
mann Arm. Stud. no. 152, and he makes Arm. ὅ =L.-E. q, 
but this is not certain. 

To these I venture to add the following with more or less 
confidence. 

8. κύκνος is a word of exactly similar formation to no. 


1 For other possible derivatives of a primitive bhl- see Persson op, cit. 
35, 109, 110, 132, and Feist, Got. Etym. pp. 20, 21, nos. 103, 105. 
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3 supra and is from a root qa‘n of which the radical mean- 
ing may have been “to please.” This is nearly retained by 
Skt. can, but has specialized in κύκνος to “pleasing by sight,” 
“brightness.” 

9. κυλλός, i.e k"l-io from the root qel; so κυλινδέω, &e. 

10. oxvpvos =sk"m-no-s from s-qa*m, cf. qa*m in Skt. 
cam “to suck.” 

11. σκύλακες, cf. Hesych. σπάδακες" κύνες (? σπάλακες). 

12. κύλα: τὰ ὑποκάτω τῶν βλεφάρων κοιλώματα, Hesych. 
might be taken with no. 9, but comparing Lat. oculus it is 
more probably k"-lo- where Κα represents -q- the weak form 
of og-. 

13. The suffixes v« [vy] are the forms which in 
Greek are assumed by the suffixes -qo- [-go] in their 


reduced stage. See Brugmann (rds. 1. pp. 384—387. The 
Ablaut of root and suffix in declension has not yet been 
thoroughly mastered but in all probability certain forms had 
the suffix in the full stage, others in the weak. Hence by 
opposite levellings Skt. vartakas and Gk. ὄρτυξ. So also 
ἄμπυξ. κάλυξ needs a word: it is quite distinct from 
κύλιξ (see infra) and comes from the root kel, Lat. celo, Gk. 
καλύπτω. καλύπτω however must not be taken as proving 
original k]'uq-: it contains the suffix (or suffixes) -up- also 
seen in δρύπτω beside dépa, Sopa’. κύλιξ on the other hand 
is from the root 46] of nos. 3 and 9: the suffix -ἐξ is not 
original but for -v£ by dissimilation (cf. πινυτός). Πνύξ 
in all probability does not contain this suffix. 

14, κωκύω = ΚΟ] from qd(u)q-i0. Cf. Skt. kocati, 
Lith. kaukta. 

15. κύω and κύαρ = k"s- from qa*s-. Skt. cas “to split 
or cleave.” 


1 Possibly also in Lit. trupiis, ‘crumbling,’ from the root ter ‘to bore,’ 
Per Persson, op. cit. p. 159. Compare his following pages, whence it appears 
that he would analyse the suffix into -u-p-. Without going thus far, I would 
add Lat. vol-wp- which is to be separated by its sense from ἐλπίς, ἔλπομαι 
(Skt. varc-). 

2 See however Idg. Forsch. 1. Ὁ. 504; 
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16. πυκνός may possibly belong to peq- in πέσσω &c., 
if the primary sense was “to knead.” 

17. ἀμύσσω is possibly to be referred to Skt. makha. 

18. yvia=g"s-la from qas- in βαστάζειν and Latin 
veru ‘a spit’ (on which meat is raised) = qas-u. Compare 
also Gothic kas “a vessel” and Feist, p. 64. (Not Latin 
gero = ges-0.) 

19. yupzvos=g"m-no. The root is gem, of Baive and 
venio, originally meaning “to move” simply. Any idea that 
clothes are not a hindrance to motion is based upon im- 
perfect experience of classical over-garments. 

20. γύλιος: ὁ Ἡρακλῆς, καὶ ἀγγεῖον ὁδουπορικὸν εἰς 
ἀπόθεσιν τῶν ἀναγκαίων ᾧ ἐχρῶντο οἱ στρατιῶται Hesych. 
A connexion with βαλάντιον seems possible. 

I do not wish to assert that we have here twenty 
certain examples, but I think that those which are certain, 
with any additional weight which those that are probable 
lend them, justify the addition of 

21. λύκος = lukos = y)l"kos = ylqos. 

The exact conditions which determine this vocalizing of 
the labial affection, (which is clearly a aceon of ai 
can hardly yet be laid down: in fact γυνή: Bava: μνάομαι 
shew that it will not be easily done. 

Finally as regards the examples in which the guttural in 
Greek is alleged to be due to an v: the above proof is 
affirmative, and would not be vitiated by a complete de- 
monstration that v could cause q Wc. to become Gk. « &c., 
unless the v in all the above words is etymologically ac- 
counted for. Otherwise all examples of v+ « &c.=u+q &e. 
merely go to shew that a neighbouring vy was a predisposing 
cause to produce "k W&c., instead of %k &c. But of such 
examples the only one seriously important is ἐγγύη beside 
voveo, if this be: taken as proved. The other example in 
Grds. τ. § 428 ο, (γογγύξω beside Bon, carries its own refuta- 
tion in γόος : ἐλαχύς in 429 0) rests perhaps on less evidence 
than one would believe, for a much quoted word. As a 
matter of fact it seems to have originated in Pindar’s ἐλα- 
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χυπτέρυξ which contains the root Ingh of ἐλαφρός in the 


form e)Inkh"-. The form ἐλάχεια then arose asa misreading 
of λάχεια in two Homeric passages (¢ 116, « 509) imitated 
inh. Hom. Ap. 197, hence ἐλάχιστος in ἢ. Hom. Mere. 573 for 
ἐλάθιστος but never éXayvs in classical Greek. Brugmann 
has reverted to this point in Jndog. Forsch. 1. p. 504 ἢ, where 
he appears to throw over the opinion ascribed to him by 
Persson, that the guttural produces the u-vowel. I have 
elsewhere endeavoured to shew that his explanation of 
κατασβῶσαι through a form zgu- ὅσο. is unnecessary’, and 
only mention it here because he adds two further examples, 
ὑγιής beside Bios and βουκόλος beside αἰπόλος. As regards 
the former the derivation seems sufficiently plausible, but as 
regards the latter the Latin opilio makes it probable that 
αἰπόλος and βουκόλος are of different origins. Moreover 
in Doric Bwxoros the « is present although v does not 
precede. 


IV. Latin. 


1. lupus. The accepted explanation of this is that 
it is a borrowed word, probably from Sabine, as it is referred 
to ylqo- and q does not become p in Latin. For reasons 
given below I am far from being convinced of that rule, and 
it seems to me highly improbable that a word of this kind 
should have been borrowed. Names of unfamiliar objects 
and those peculiar to certain localities are adopted, but it is 
absurd to suppose that the wolf with its legendary place in 
Roman history should come under either head. Besides 
lupo- gives the form exactly. 

2. vulpés. No amount of ingenuity will equate this 
with ἀλώπηξ, whereas with the frequent Latin change of 
class’, and the p as a representative of q, it suits well with 
ylqos. As regards the latter change, it may certainly be a 
borrowed word, but one fact bearing on the labialism of velars 
in Latin does not seem to have been taken into consideration. 
It is this: the abbreviation for the district of Rome called 
the Subura was SVC 1.6, sug- as we know from inscriptions, 


1 Ὁ. R. vi. 277. 2 Vulpus not before George Meredith. 
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“the testimony of Varro (ZL. v. ο. 2), Quintilian (1. 7. 29) and 
Festus (p. 309 Miill.). Now if this were merely evidence 
that the name Subura was derived from a root containing φ 


it might of course be replied that the district was inhabited 
by Sabines, and they brought their own name with them ; but 
it does more than that, it proves that the change took place 
at Rome between the introduction of writing, say 500 B.c. 
and classical times, and if there were two different sets of 
phonetic changes going on in different districts of Rome, why 
need we be surprised at’ any number of irregularities in 
Latin? Swbura however does not, while vulpes does, conflict 
with Bugge’s view that 4 became b before original ἃ. (8. 8. 


xIv. 59 f.) His alternative suggestion, that the variation 
depends on the position of the accent, is I think much less 
likely. Compare Hoffmann’s theory that I-E. qu became 
Latin p (B. Β. xvii. 149). 


V. Gothic. 


1. vulfs. In view of the constant assimilation of y 
to f by a neighbouring labial, this may be regarded as 
regular for ylqos. The other root seems to have no repre- 
sentative. | 


VI. Lithuanian. 


1. wilkas is regular. 


2. The only difficulty with this language is that 
Fick Worterbuch’ τι. 249, Ἡ. D. Miller B. B. xi. 315, and 
even Brugmann (rds. I. p. 237, give a Lithuanian form 
lape as cognate with ἀλώπηξ. This I cannot understand, 
as, apart from the other difficulties, Lithuanian @ does not 
appear to equal either ey, ou, dy, or u. 

In conclusion I should mention that, although mine 
differs from it, there is an interesting similar attempt to 
classify these words, by Mr. T. C. Snow in the 7'ransactions of 
the Oxford Philological Society for 1884—5, p. 18 f£—that 
Η. D. Miller lc. also identifies lupus with ἰορᾶρα (so also 
Moulton, Proceedings of the Camb. Phil. Soc. May 22, 1890) 
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and connects λύκος with Avy&—and that Fick, Wérterbuch* 1. 
p. 135 also analyses y]-qo- but makes the root-ul or yel, ‘to 
howl,’ cf. Gk. ὑλακτέω. 





My attention was drawn to the word ἀλώπηξ in August 
1891 for reasons which made it necessary to consider its 
cognates, and in particular its relation to alowés. The result 
in what is practically the above form was written down 
at that time. Unfortunately the digression, which could 
hardly be avoided, on the groups v« W&e. in Greek, led 
directly to two topics—the guttural series, and pre-Greek 
accentuation—which if followed up would completely have 
swamped the main subject, Koa and Wolf. I have therefore 
allowed the form of my paper to remain essentially un- 
altered, but it may be as well for my own credit, and for 
the benefit of casual readers, to protest against any idea 
that the rule propounded on pp. 194 ff. is there proved. 
Elsewhere will be found my belief that to prove a rule 
there are three things needful. 1. Derivations otherwise 
exact. 2. The precise conditions stated. 3. All examples 
to the contrary disposed of. I have given the positive 
evidence ; the conditions most probably depend on the two 
(or one of the two) important subjects just mentioned; and 
the examples to the contrary cannot be ascertained till the 
conditions are known. 

I add two remarks which would have found their place, 
had the paper been re-written. 

1. If my position as regards ‘descriptive’ nouns is 
good it seems to follow that all nouns which defy this 
analysis are to be classed in one of three groups: (a) borrow- 
ings, (b) isolations, i.e. all cognates have accidentally been 
lost, (0) survivals from a more remote period. Of the 
former two I have no examples to hand; of the third, words 
like πῦρ, fire, the pronouns, and perhaps the numerals may 
be cited. Such a remote period would not be very far 
removed from the interjectional state of language, and 
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implies a lower degree of mental development than even 
the formation of ‘descriptive’ nouns. These words are 
moreover suffixless, and therefore the morphological evidence 
points also to their greater antiquity. 

It must not be thought that this cuts away the ground 
for fixing the primitive home of the race, because it postu- 
lates a period anterior to the ‘descriptive,’ while the words 
like “beech” &c., on which'so much weight is justly placed, 
are clearly themselves descriptive in their origin. By the 
Indo-European language is meant the language as it was 
spoken (or rather, what we can reconstruct of such language) 
before the dispersal of the race; and by the home of the 
Indo-Europeans is meant the last pogieign they occupied 
before the dispersal began. 

2. Bechtel, in his Hauptprobleme, p. 113 f., discusses 
some of my examples of Greek v, and gives another ex- 
planation. He believes that a becomes ὁ in Greek, and that 
under similar circumstances (not defined) v is preferred in 
the vicinity of a velar or a labial (of labials producing it he 
adduces no examples). If his treatment of a were accepted 
throughout, the whole system of the modern school crumbles 
about their ears, and in this particular case his best examples 
for «=a are all capable of other explanations. Perhaps 
then my empiric rule that the v belongs to the velar may be 
allowed to sweep away the support which fis would receive 
from κύκλος &c. Of course his theory leaves the loss of the 
initial consonant in λύκος out in the cold, and he would 
probably adhere to v. Bradke’s explanation. 


H, D. DARBISHIRE. 


NOTE ON THE DESIDERATIVE AND 
: INTENSIVE. - 


Wurrney tells us (*§ 1031) that in regard to the insertion 
of the ‘auxiliary’ vowel ὁ the desiderative follows in general 
the analogy of the future. Thus we have 


Future. Desiderative. 
apsyati ipsati 
gamisyati jigamisati 
gasyati jigasati 
gopsyati jugupsate 
grahisyati jigrahisati 
chetsyati cichitsati 
tarisyAti titarisati titirsati 

cea 
dasyati didasati 
drohisyAti diidrohisati 
dhroksyAti per hane ὅν 


This suggests an original close connection in form between 
the future and the desiderative. In sense the connection is 
sufficiently obvious from the dispute whether the ‘future’ 
usages of the Greek subjunctive and optative were derived 
from the idea of ‘will’ and ‘wish’ in those moods, or 
whether the historical development was exactly the reverse. 
The close linguistic connection is admitted on either side. 

The opinion here advocated is that the desiderative is a 
denominative in -o from a noun in -s, while the future is 
derived by aid of the suffix -i0: so that the primitive sense 
of the two forms was approximately the same; gamnusydti 
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and (j¢)gamisati both meant originally ‘he plays the goer’ 
‘he is intent on going’. 

In defence of this explanation we have, so fas as 
meaning is concerned, the strongest evidence in the so-called 
‘second’ futures, such as datdésmi, which from meaning ‘I 
am a giver’ came to be used in the sense of ‘I am ready to 
give’. The transition from this to a future or desiderative 
meaning is in both cases easy and direct. 

In point of form the explanation is equally defensible. 
Types of the future are 


(1) dasyati (3) bhavisyati 
(2) bhaksyAti (4)  tarisyati. 


Now all these forms of the stem are to be found in s- 
nouns: (1) dds itself occurs in the Rg-Veda as member of 
compounds sudds and ddsvat, and there are many parallel 
forms, such as bhas 77:18, which are treated by Brugmann, 
Gr. 11 p. 398 § 134; (2) bhaks-, which appears in bhaksdé and 
bhdksati, is a secondary from a noun *bhajas and parallel to 
Lith. tamsd Gk. ὠίμ)σος and others discussed by Brugmann, 
ibid. p. 387 § 132. The strong form of the root is in these 
cases not original, though occasionally Indo-European, and, 
as we shall see, this very verb bhdéksatc has a parallel with 
the expected weak form; (3) bhavis- and its kin have 
numerous analogies in bhdvis(nu) krdvis tuvis—k&c.; lastly 
(4) tartsydte and grahisydti contain the identical form which 
appears in tavisa &c. 

An objection may be raised on the ground of the re- 
duplication in the desiderative. Yet there is strong evidence 
that the reduplication was originally, here as elsewhere, 
optional or rather functional: just as it is proved to have 
been in the inchoative forms by the Greek βλώσκω &c., and 
Latin gnosco as compared with γυγνώσκω. In point of fact 
there is a great number of unreduplicated desideratives in 
the Sanskrit itself. To pass by the admitted cases dipsati 
and dhtpsati from dabh, dhtksati from dah, stksati from sah, 
ctksatt from ¢ak, pttsati from pat &c., it is evident, as 
Whitney has already pointed out (Sk. Gr, '§ 1040), that 


17 
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‘some of the apparent roots in the language with sibilant 
‘final are akin to the desideratives.in origin, The most 
obvious of these are 


hdsate ‘he races’ ‘ goes emulously’ v. ha ‘ go.’ 
dhtsamdna v. dhi (cf. Whitney πὶ p. 83 5. αι). 
rdsate ‘he gives’ v. ra@ ‘ give.’ 

mraksati ) ‘he rubs’ v. mre ‘stroke.’ 

mrksati 

bhdsati ‘he shines’ v. bha ‘ shine.’ 

(mt)miksati ‘he mixes’ v. mig ‘mix.’ 

dksati ‘he attains, pervades’ v. a¢ ‘attain, pervade.’ 
ndksati ‘he reaches’ v. nag ‘ reach,’ 

bhaksati ‘he eats’ v. bhaj ‘ eat.’ 

déksate ‘he is able’ cf. δεξιός doceo &e. 

wiksati ‘he increases’ v. vaj ‘ be strong.’ 

siksat vide Grassmann’s Dict. v. sah ‘ be able.’ 
ldksati ‘he marks’ v. lag ‘attach’ laksé ‘a mark.’ 
erosatt ‘he hears’ v. eru ‘hear.’ 


All of these are certainly denominatives: cf. the nouns 
mrksé and mraksa, bhais, mtksa, aksd, ndksatra, bhaksd, 
diksa, vakséna, saksa, laksd. méksate from moksa is the 
desiderative in use from muc. It should further be noted 
that the Sk. rule which permits a noun in -@ to be formed 
from every desiderative stem is only an inversion of the fact 
that the desideratives are denominatives from secondaries 
in -@ from nouns in -s. Thus the order would be erdvas, 
crosa and crisd, crosati and eugrisate. 

Less obvious cases are 

niksati ‘pierce’ ν. παρ. 

bhiksate ‘beg’ v. bhaj. 

dtksati ‘be consecrated’ v. daksa doceo &c. 
bhydsati ‘fear’ v. bhi ‘fear, 

bhisati ‘ verbreitet sich iiber’ Grassm. v. bhi ‘ be? 
hindsts ‘hurt’ v. han ‘slay,’ 


Of these (1) niksati bhiksati and hinasti contain the 
vocalism of pitsati &c., namely I. E. 3, which Bartholomae 
has recently shown (B. B. xvi1 91—130) to be a member 
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of the ὅ- scale. In ditksati as in stksati &c., the same vowel 
appears lengthened; (2) bhydsatt must be related on the 
one hand to the causal bhisayate, to bhismd (v. bhimd) and 
bhisa, on the other hand to the Atharvan form bhiydsana 
‘timid.’ Can anything be clearer than that we have here a 
desiderative from an s- noun bdhiyds R. V. or bhyas from 
bht ‘to fear’, a noun whose weakest stem occurs in the 
secondary bhisa? The other participles in -saéna (Whitney 
*§ 897) are to be similarly explained. We have namasand 
from ndémas, rabhasand from rébhas, jrayasind from jréyas, 
ohasand from dhas, dhiyasand (cf. dhisamand) from »/dhi, 
cavasand from ¢dévas, sahasind from séhas; while yama- 
sind and mandasand, not having existent s- nouns by their 
side, will have been formed on the analogy of the rest: 
cf. the denominative stanasyati ‘seeks the breast’ from stdéna 
(Whitney 18 1059 e). Many of the above are connected with 
certain obscure Ist sing. pres. indicatives in -se, whereof 
Whitney treats (8 894d) under the s- aorist, but whose 
‘present’ sense has never been questioned. Such a case is 
yajase v. yajds. These are, in fact, just such denominatives 
from nouns in -s, as we have been discussing. Whitney’s 
treatment of these under the head of the s- aorist does 
however raise a suspicion whether the s- aorist and the ¢s- 
aorist themselves be not really in origin denominatives from 
nouns in -s: (3) bhdsate ‘extend over, is separated by 
Bohtlingk and Roth s.v. from bhisati ‘adorn.’ Grassmann 
however unites them, and they may both be, as B. and R. 
conceive the first to be, secondaries from bhi ; 
bhisayati) : bhivas = bhisayate) : bhiyds 
bhisa bhisa 
(4) hindstt and hinsatc have the same vocalism as ntksate &e. 


It. thus appears that the desideratives are not a class 
apart. There are numerous verbs of the same form which 
are used without a desiderative sense; and some obvious 
denominatives such as médksate are in use as desideratives. 
It is impossible to separate niksati ndksati bhtksate bhdksati 
. erésati bhisati, which are not used as desideratives, from 
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pitsati (vt)vatsuti méksate dhtsati, which are so used. Hence 
it is probable that the desiderative sense was historically 
posterior, and that all the verbs in question were originally 
denominatives formed from secondary nouns in -sa@ from 
those in -s. Thus such a form as bhdéksati (from bhaksd 
from *bhdjas) ‘he plays the eater’ ‘he is ready to eat’ came 
to mean (1) ‘he eats’ (2) ‘he wishes to eat’ (3) ‘he will 
eat.’ Compare the following derivatives from stems in -ter: 
(1) Sk. pitarati ‘he plays the father’ (2) datdésmi ‘I will 
give’ (3) parturto esurio ‘I am about to give birth’ ‘I desire 
to eat.’ 

The futures are simply variants in -do- from the same 
stems. An I. E. example of the nouns which gave rise to 
this denominative is δεξιός. Both the nouns and the 
verbs are common in Sk.: thus we have namasyds apasyds 
sahasyds and namasydti apasydti ¢ravasydti. The futures 
in -tsydti have their analogies in kartsyds &c. = I. E. qordsids, 
those in -sydti have analogies in δεξιός, ydksyas »/yah, ἄξιος, 
ascia = acsia &e. 


The Intensive. 


Typical forms of the Intensive are taritarti nonaviti 
tartarti. nonott jagarti, and those with short vowels, such as 
cartkarti. | 

These may be explained by assuming a primitive type 
neya*neya*ti, which on the analogy of dvandvas like Indra- 
séma we may suppose to have had a double accentuation. 
The existing forms were doubtless derived from this type by 
such shortenings as are evidenced in the case of nouns 
(v. Brugm. Gr. τι ὃ 52 pp. 90—1). Thus arose on the one 
hand neya*neyti = navinoti, on the other newneya’ti = nona- 
vitt. The remaining forms would be due to a combination 
of the two types. 


F. W. THOMAS. 


THE SANSKRIT FIFTH CONJUGATION AND THE 
U DETERMINATIVE’. 


To this conjugation are commonly referred only kardémi 
ksanémi tandmi taruté manuté vandmi sandmi handm. We 
may expect, however, to find verbs which, having once be- 
longed to this class, have passed into other conjugations. 
This is rendered likely by certain forms which we find in 
connection with the closely related nu class. Thus we have 


— Invati = mote ‘stir up’. 
pinvati = pdyate ‘fatten’, Gk. πιαίνω. Remains of a 
form pindti are seen in pinvand and pinvire 
(Whitney ‘ Verb Forms’ p. 96). 
jinvats = pinot, 
dhinvati = dhinote. 
In these cases it is customary to speak of roots inv pinv jinv 
dhinv. But it is plain, as Whitney notes, that ¢nvati and the 
rest are merely thematized forms of nu- verbs. The meta- 
plasm evidently began in the 3rd. pers. pl., which from both 
invati and indti would be invanti. Thence the thematic 
vowel spread to other parts of the verb. 

Now by the side of taruté there exists in R.V. and on- 
wards a verb térvati with the same meanings. This is, it is 
clear, a secondary from tar, and we are now in a position to 
infer its origin in agreement with Whitney, who observes of 
the similar form jdrvati that it is ‘doubtless a secondary 
formation (u- or eighth class) from jr yur.’ térvati arose from 
*turvdnti, 3rd. pers. pl. of an once existent tardmz, which 


1 This paper, it should be stated, was in the printer’s hands before the 
writer had received the new volume of Brugmann’s Grundriss. 
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survives in the 3rd. sing. middle taruté. We may now asso- 
ciate with térvatt a number of similar cases :— 


1. 


2. 


dhtrvati ‘injure’ ‘kill’ ‘ fell’. 
This verb is connected—doubtless through the sense . 
of ‘make motionless, lifeless-—with the root dhar 
‘hold’ ‘fix’. This at first sight rather improbable 
derivation can be made quite certain. For in dhru, 
which is merely another form of dhiirv, we find both 
meanings together. Thus 

dhruvati = (1) ‘be firm’ (2) ‘kill’. 

dhruva = ‘ firm’ ‘fixed’. 

dhrutt = (1) ‘destiny’ (2) ‘ deceit’. 
Another form of the root—on which infra—occurs 
in dhvdrati ‘ deceive’ ‘ destroy’, and the same idea of 
violence appears in a different derivative from the 
same root, viz. dirs, whence dhrstis θρασύς ὅς. The 
stem dharu is found in dhartima R.V. ‘steadfast’ 
‘earth’, Opava, Lat. fraus &e. ᾿ 


jurvate ‘hurt’ ‘consume’ esp. by fire. 

The verb belongs to jurdti jéryats ‘ grow old’ ‘decay’ 
jdrati ‘grow old’ ‘waste away’ (v. Whitney s. v.), 
γῆρας &c. The stem jarw also in jdéritha ‘ flesh 
flaccid with old age’, γραῦς, gravastellus Xe. 

ptrvati < fill’, 

We find also parvati in the same sense, The simple 
stem in pipdrti πίμπλαμεν &e.; the stem parw in 
purt ‘full’ Gk. πολύς, purusa ‘man’ cf. pirvdyati 
‘inhabit’ and perhaps Πελασγοί. 

gtrvati ‘raise’ ‘endeavour’. 

The stem garu is seen in garva ‘ pride’, garvati ‘be - 
proud’, gurt ‘heavy’, Greek βρύω, Lat. ingruo (ef. 
gravidus and Sk. gur% in the sense of ‘ pregnant’), 
βαρύς, gravis &c.: the root in grndmi ‘praise’, 
gurate ‘greet’ ‘make effort’, gérta ‘a high seat’, As 
regards the changes of meaning: ‘praise’ is derived 
from ‘extol’ v. Grassm. s.v.; the remarkable variations 


1 A 


of meaning in gur%.‘ heavy’ ‘venerable’ ‘ difficult’ 


10. 


τι, 


12. 
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‘haughty’ ‘ grievous’ ‘ vexatious’ are all reflected in 
the Greek and Latin equivalents βαρύς and gravis. 
arvati ‘hurt’ ‘kill’. 

The stem. aru in arvati ‘hurt’ ‘kill’, avus ‘ wound’: 
the root in aré ‘strife’ ‘enemy’, Gk. ἔρις, rndmi 
‘reach’ ‘excite’, drna arnavdé ‘the stormy ocean’, 
trasydt. ‘be angry’, trsyatt ‘envy’, tra ‘strong 
drink’, 

dtrvate ‘hurt’ ‘injure’. 

The root in δεέρω drndti &e.: the stem in darva 
‘spoon’ (from the sense of ‘ hollow’, cf. dara ‘ cave’) 
‘goblin’, ddéru ‘ tearing’ ‘destructive’ ‘a club’, da- 
runa ‘hurtful’, Gk. δόρυ δρῦς &e. 

mirvati ‘bind’. 

The root in murat ‘ bind’, mur ‘a wall’, mur ‘ bind- 
ing’, mura ‘a kind of plant’, Gk. ἄμαλλα ‘sheaf’ ; 
the stem in maru = maurvi ‘a kind of plant’ ‘hemp’, 
maru ‘kind of plant’, mtirva = Zd. maurva ‘kind of 
plant’, maruva, Gk. μῶλυ, Latin malva. 

jivate ‘live’. 

The root in jindti, pinvati, Bia = Sk. jyd, βινέω, vita ; 
the stem in Bios, vivo, jayts ‘ victorious’. 

stvyate “δον. : 

The root in stman = ἱμάς, sydti stnvati sindti, Lat. 
sinus; the stem in καττύω, suo το. 

dtvyate ‘shine’. 

The root in dina ‘day’, Lat. perendinus ; the stem in 
Dyaus, Ζεύς, dies &e. 

devati ‘lament’. 

The root in dayate ‘destroy’ ‘have pity on’; the 
stem in dyina ‘sorrowful’, and perhaps in oifvs = 
* w-dyts. 

dhdmvati ‘put or be in rapid motion’. 

The root in dhanati dadhanti with the same mean- 
ing; the stem in dhdnus dhdnvan ‘bow’, dhdnutr 
‘speedy’. . 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18, 


19, 


danvate ‘ go’ ‘ move’. 
The root in δονέω Sovaé with causative sense; the 
stem in ddénu ‘demon’. 


parbati (= * parvatt) ‘go’ ‘move’. 

The root in πείρω, περάω, pipdrti &e.; the stem in 
pdrvan = πεῖραρ, pdrvata, pdrus ‘rough’ ‘knotty’ 
‘joint’, parusdé the same, prut ‘going’ ‘leaping’ and 
the /pru, Gk. πρύλις διαπρύσιοςς The notion of 
‘knot’ along with that of ‘end’ in πεῖραρ comes 
from that of ‘joint’. 

carvati ‘hurt’ ‘kill’. 

The root in ¢rndti ‘crush’ ‘destroy’ ‘ perish’, ¢dra 
‘arrow’, cardnt ‘sin’, garira ‘body’ &c.; the stem in 
cdru ‘arrow’, carvara ‘darkness’, ρῦγυϊ ‘destructive’ 
Ξ- κεραίζω, caruna the same, Gk. κορύνη ‘club’ 
κρούω &e. 

narbati (* = narvatt) ‘ go’ ‘ move’. 

The root in nar = ἀνήρ nrnati nardyati ‘lead’; the 
stem in naruna ‘leader’. 

carvati ‘chew’ ‘ grind’, 

The root in cuéirna ‘ powder’; the stem in carw ‘ pot’ 
‘cloud’ ‘ oblation of rice’. 


bharvati ‘chew’ ‘devour’ ‘ destroy’. 

The root is that of φέρω ‘carry’ ‘carry off’; the 
stem in bharvara (?sense), φορύνω, φορύσσω, φά- 
puy&. The primitive sense of bharu- will be ‘ using 
roughly’ ‘ mauling’. 

ciate ‘ cover’ ‘ wear’, 

The root in etra ‘rags’, ctrt ‘veil’, cina ‘cloth’ or 
‘banner’: the stem in civara ‘ beggar’s rags’. 


To close the list with forms from the roots tar kar and 
var, we have 


1. 


2. 


kurvdnti ‘they do’, karéma and kdrvara ‘deed’, all 
in R.V. 


tirvati, tarutr, tdrus, téru, téruna, Greek τέρυς, 
τερύσκω, τρύω, τορύνη. 
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3. Véruna = Οὐρανός, variit*, véritha, urt = εὐρύς, 
wrod ‘reservoir’ ‘prison’ ‘beach’ ὅσο. = Gk. ὅρος, ἐρύω, 
ἐρύκω, ὀρύσσω &c., 





From the above list of verbs, of which some it is true 
may be analogical, two things at least are clear. In the first 
place, the class is plainly of ancient date and was once more 
widely spread than appears. In the second place it is clearly 
denominative: for evidently téru is not formed from taruté, 
but vice versa ; taruté ‘is quick’ ‘ victorious’ is derived from 
tdéru ‘quick’ ‘ victorious’, this again is an adjective from tar. 
Similarly, péirvati, 1 parvati, carvati, 2 parvati, dhanvati, giir- 
vati, are not the source of the ancient noun-forms pur% 
(πολύς), ράγιι, pdérus, dhdnus, gurt% (Bapvs), but denomina- 
tives from these, which in their turn are formed from par, 
car, par, dhan, gar. taruté is formed from téru just as in 
later times médksate was formed from moksa, namasdnd from 
nédmas and bhiséktv (which is at least Arian) from bhisdy. 
No doubt the class rose at a time when *tardémi taruté were 
just as natural formations from tdérw as was tarut?*. That 
period was I.E., and we now turn to consider the representa- 
tion of the class in other languages. 

The Sk. supplies us with a hint to guide our search. 
For in karémi, karvima, kérvara it is clear that the first 
vowel represents not I.E. 2, but I.E. 6. This is confirmed by 
the o which appears in Greek δόρυ by the side of déru darva 
dtrvati, in πολύς by the side of parvati ptirvate purt, in: 
οὐρανός ὅρος by the side of vdruna trvati, in κορύνη by 
the side of ¢@runa carvati φαγὶ, in τορύνη φορύνη &e. ὅ 
appears in carvati, which is perhaps for that reason analogical, 
and in Greek τέρυς ἐρύω &c. Now, if we seek first for Greek 
words with 0, we are at once introduced to a class of words in 
which the ancient connection between noun and denominative 
verb has been retained from LE. times. I refer to the verbs 
and nouns of the type φονεύω φονεύς. This is the first group 
of verbs corresponding to the Sk. 5th class. 

1. φονεύς φονεύω. This class of verbs has been already 
treated by Wackernagel (K.Z. 24), who however derives them 
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from stems in éiu. In the nouns in -evs he naturally finds 
the same stem. Now in this there is nothing improbable, 
since the suffixes zw and wu exist, like zo and ο, side by side. 
But I submit that in Greek there is no- evidence for the 2, 
and it is not easy to see how βασιλεύς can stand for 
βασιληιςύς or βασιλῆρος for BaciAnuuos, or how ἱαρής could 
ever arise from ‘apnivs. Surely it is simpler to start with 
an ordinary w- stem, nom. -us gen. ewos loc. -éy, and suppose 
with Brugmann that the long vowel has passed from the 
locative into the remainder of the declension; compare the 
case of πόλιες and the Iranian forms which Brugmann quotes 
Gr. 11. ὃ 261 p. 614. It may indeed be doubted whether gu 
ever existed as a primary suffix. Wackernagel admits that 
in dhdrayu asmayu &c. we have formations from verbs in ya 
by aid of the suffix seen in the desiderative adjectives in su-, 
as tpst. But he quotes janyu tanyt mayu bhujyu piyu and 
others as primary. The distinction is however purely 
fallacious, and no line can be drawn between the two cases. 
For of the cases quoted tanyw mayu piyu are derived from 
the verbs tanyatt mayate piyati; bhujyw has passive sense 
and is derived from the passive bhujydte, while yanyu does 
not occur in R.V. and may be a product of analogy. Even 
vivs is a clear derivative from siétar. It is not for nothing 
that, as Brugm. tells us Gr. 11 ὃ 105 p. 299, the words in gw 
are found side by side with those in zo. It simply points to 
the fact that the former are derived from denominatives 
. from the latter. As for ἱππεύς and similar cases, I imagine 
them to have been boldly formed in Greek on the analogy 
φόνος : φονεύς = ἵππος : ἱππεύς. Lastly, there is no evidence 
for a suffix -éiu-: for rghayu and rtayu, which are quoted, 
are plainly formed from rghayaté and rtayaté, which are 
denominatives from *rgha and rt& in fghdvan and rtévan. 
So jardyu is derived from jardé through *jarayati. In a 
word, there is no evidence either for a primary suffix zw, or 
for αὶ in the Greek nouns or verbs. 

Assuming therefore that φονεύς and φονεύω are éy stems, 
we have govevw as the equivalent of LE. ghonéymi, ef. 
karémi = LE, goréwumi. The ν in the present was perhaps 
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preserved from a time when the declension was still non- 
thematic, as may be the case with σεύω (regarded by 
Brugmann Gk. Gr.’ §13 p. 31 as an Aeolism), whence σεῦται 
still survives. Otherwise the v will have been restored from 
the future &c. In quite early times the verbs in -evw came 
into connection with nouns in -os and others, and this has 
obscured their relations to other words. But in some cases 
it is left intact. Thus in Homeric ἡνιοχεύω we have a 
derivative from oyevs, and the weak form of the termination 
is found in dyupos ἐχυρός. So τορεύω τορεύς are related to 
τερυ---τορύνη, popevs to φορύνη ; πορεύω = Sk. parvatz. 


2. Secondly, we have traces of the class in the follow- 

ing: 

κελεύω 

pe νὰς ee 

ἐλεύσομαι 

ἤλυθον ᾿ 

ὀρούω 

κολούω 

κρούω 

ἀλεύω 
In the first of these the root is identical with that of cello, 
and the primitive sense is that of inciting. The determinative 
appears also in κέλευθος, obviously a form of the same type 
as jdritha vériitha; ἀκόλουθος is the same word in com- 
position with sm. ἐλέυσομαι and ἤλυθον supply both the 
strong and weak form of the suffix, which also appears in 
ἔπηλυς &ce. This enables us to settle the relationship 
between ἤλυθον and ἦλθον; the former comes from the 
determined, the latter from the simple root; the @ here and 
elsewhere seems to be originally an aorist suffix. Perhaps 
ἐλεύθερος belongs to the same stem. The root is el, which 
no doubt is to be seen along with the determinative in Sk. 
drvan ‘swift’ and ardru ‘moving’. It is not altogether 
improbable that the present of this verb survives in ἀλεύω. 
‘shun’ ‘escape’, which in any case belongs to this class: 
the weak form of the determinative in ἀλύσκω ἀλυσκάζω 
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and a strengthened form in ἀλεωρή = Ἑἀληρορή. The root 
may be seen in ἐλαύνω, and the stem ὀλυ in Ὁλοός ὄλυνος. 
κολούω contains the strong form κολου- to κολρξ- in κόλος 
calvus kulua: κωλύω is another form of the same stem: 
κλαρίς clavis claudo may belong to this root, cf. γραῦς &e. 
The stem of ὀρούω appears in ὀρυμαγδός and ἐρωή, perhaps 
also in épedva: that of κρούω in κορύνη ἀντικρύ carvati 
(supra no. 15), κόρυς κορύσσω corusco coruscus. I imagine 
that ἀκούω belongs here and is identical with acuo. The a 
would seem from ἀκήκοα to belong to the root: thus 


> / 
aKOU@W . . πᾶς 
: acndmi τε kardma : krndmi 
acuo Eye 
struo : στορνυμι 
&e. &e. 


Cf. Hesych. ἀκακίεις" συνίεις. 


3. Thirdly, we have the forms of the type 
TOW = Td FO 
τρώω = τρώρω Sk. térvatz. 
With the former cf. pldévate and the words instanced below 
pp. 214—5: with τρώω cf., beside térvati, the stem taru 
(supra), τρύω, and perhaps torvus and trua. There is no 


necessity for assuming with Bechtel (‘Hauptprobleme ὅσο. 
c. 8) a loss of v in πλωτός το. 


TROF® : πλωτός = Sk. térvati : tartd. 
4, Fourthly, we have a number of verbs in -v@ :— 

advo ‘be distraught’ v. ἄλυς. 

ἀρύω ‘draw water’; ? cf. ἐρύω wer. 

ἐλύω = volvo. 

φλύω ; cf. drew φλυαρία φλέως = φχλᾶρός and Sk. bhal. 

τρύω Vv. Tepu- Sk. téru, 
along with obvious denominatives such as γηρύω μεθύω, 
which could be formed at all periods. The verbs in -iva, 
which so commonly stand by the side of those in -v, are in 


origin denominatives from nouns and adjectives in -wno de- 
rived from the verbs. We may notice 
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ἀμαλδύνω = ἀμαλδυνιω : ef. Sk. mrd% mrduni. 
μολύνω ; cf. μωλύω μῶλος ἀμβλύς ἀμβλύνω. 
ὀτρύνω ; cf. Sk. taruna. 


I conceive μολύνω and ὀτρύνω to have supplanted μολύω 
(-εὐω) and τρύω (weak form of *topedw). A few other 
secondaries from the same u-stems may also be mentioned :— 


, , 7 
πτύσσω V. πτύξ πέταμαι Ke. 

/ 4 ᾽ 
μορύσσω; cf. Sk. marw ‘ desert’. 
τερύσκω from τέρυς ; ef. τρύω ὀτρύνω. 
ἀμαρύσσω V. μαρμαρυγή. 
καλύπτω ν. καλυβή κέλυφος Ke. 
ὀρύσσω from ὄρυξ; cf. ὅρος ὠγυά Xe. 


In Latin we find a few verbs of the third type, viz. 


struo; the wu in stirvi ‘ priest’; cf. Engl. strew &c. 
ingruo; cf. Bpvw gravis guru το. 

fluo = φλύω. 

volvo = ἐλύω. 

fervo: cf. formus θέρος gharmd, 


with obvious denominatives such as metuo ὅσο. suo and spuo 
belong either here, as is most probable, or to the following 
class. The Latin v perfect, which has been associated with 
the Gk. and Sk. perfect participle, which in its turn contains 
our u (Johansson BB. xviul. p. 46 sqq.), may belong here. 
Thus genut may come from a present *genuo or *gignuo, 
derived from the stem genu in Sk. janus ‘birth’, Lat. egna- 
vus ingenuus: cf. γίνυμαι, explained by Brugm. Gk. Gr.’ p. 
155 as analogical. So tenw contains the u of tenuis conti- 
nuus, strdvi that of struo. 





In all the above cases we are dealing, as I conceive, with 
forms which, originally unthematic, have become thematic in 
Greek and Latin. But there is also a group of I. E. thematic 
verbs containing the u- determinative, namely the group 
containing péw, Sk. srdvate ἕο. To this class belong at least 


πλέω Sk. pldvate ‘ float’. 
ῥέω Sk. srdvati ‘ flow’. 
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Sk. drdvatt ‘run’. 
Sk. dhrdévati ‘stand firm’. 


The original sense of the first is the rocking motion of water, 
and the root is perhaps to be seen in pello πάλλω πόλεμος, 
while the stem recurs in Sk. palvala ‘ pool’ πηλός palus. 
The second case is still clearer: the root sar ‘go’ usually 
means ‘flow’ in R.V. and has given riseto a number of common 
terms connected with water, e.g. sdéras ‘pool’, salild (for 
*sarild) ‘water’, sartt ‘river’: the stem is found in sérwm 
(var. serw) and dpos (= soriids). That the stem drav contains 
a determinative appears from the parallel stems ἀγα and 
dram (ἔδραμον) : while dhrdvats belongs to the group No. 1 
supra. I imagine that other quasi-roots show the same for- 
mation. Thus the present erndti ‘ hears’ has been made the 
basis of a theory that rw becomes in Sk. r before an w in the 
following syllable (Brugm. Gr. 1. § 46. pp. 41-2, Osthoff, M.U. 
Iv. pp. 215-6 n). But when we observe that the determina- 
tives τὸ and nu alternate, as in kardmi v. krndémi ‘do’, στόρ- 
vue strndmi v. struo stirvi, bhaint v. φαῦος &c., it becomes 
likely that ¢rnu contains a primitive kel, from which klw is 
secondary’. If this is so, it is natural to connect with κελεύω 
and suppose an original passive sense ‘to be struck’. 





But there remains a class of forms of a different nature 
and presenting far greater difficulties than do any of the 
above. Beside tar and taru we find also a form tvar in the 
sense of ‘hurry’, and also with causal form and meaning. 
Were this an isolated phenomenon, we might perhaps ques- 
tion the truth of Whitney’s remark that tvar is ‘a secondary 
from »/tr, tur’. But it is not an isolated case, as we will show. 
First as to tvar itself: we find in R.V. the verb twranydti 
‘hasten’ and the noun turanya ‘hastening’ ‘haste’, also 
turdna and turanyt%. That this is from tvar and contains 
I. E. 18 proved by the Greek equivalent τύραννος. Hence 
also térni, which is derived from turdna, shows I. E. u. Now, 
so far as meaning is concerned, all these words might have 


1 So now Brugmann § 596. 2, p. 968, of the new volume of the Grundriss. 
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been derived from tar: hence we must allow some close con- 
nection between tyer and ter, and hence also between tyer 
and teru. ὀτρύνω, which Fick, who Idg. Wort.‘ p. 91 writes 
‘bhéru: bhuré’ without comment, places (ibid. p. 64) under 
tvérd, shows the same relation in Greek. The following cases 
are of like nature :— 


Fo Chere ,.. & 2 bhtirni: bhurvdni. 
bhuranydte : 
Pasay | : ident: turvdni. 
turanyate ἣν 
The sense is that of violent action and the varia- 
tion appears also in πορφύρω furere v. φρυάσσομαι. 
The words belong to No. 18 supra, a connection 


which Whitney (s.v.) has already supposed. 


2. bhurajanta occurs in R.V. in the sense of ‘steam’ 
‘boil’, and is equated by Whitney to bhrj ‘roast’. 
The τι follows the liquid in ¢pvyw: Latin frigo con- 

- tains a different stem. Sk. bhry = bhrs-j, while 
bhuraj = bhura-j; φρύγω is equated by Thurneysen 
to I.E. bhrzgo. (K. Z. xxx 351—3.) 


3. dhvdrati: dhirvati: dhérati 
= tudrate: térvati: tdrate. 
Dhvar is identical with dharu dhru: v. supra No. 1. 


4. hvdrate hrundti dhrite 
hvdlate > : -hruti > = dhvdrati : dhruvd 
-horti &e. &e. 


hvérate and hrundti are different presents from the 
same root meaning ‘make crooked’. I do not doubt 
that hvar and harw bear the same relation to har 
‘capture’ ‘be angry’ ‘destroy’ that dhvar and dharu 
bear to dhar. The stem har in Gk. yelp yopos 
εὐχερής (Fick* p. 54): hvar in Sk. hurd ‘avenger’, 
huras- ‘deceit’: harw in hiruk, hurtik ‘secretly’ 
‘separately’ = Gk. χωρίς. χρῦσός may belong here 
along with haré harit ‘gold coloured’, htranya ‘gold’, 
hiri- ‘gold coloured’, hdryati ‘receive with pleasure’ 
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‘enjoy’, χαίρειν &e. The original sense will be 
‘capture’, ‘deceive’, ‘captivate’. 


5. gval jvar‘ be hot’ jurné ‘flame’: wide supra No. 2. 


6. dvardé ‘excluding’ R. V. (v. Whitney 8. v.) v. daru 
daruna δόρυ. 


8. πτύρομαι ‘start’ v. πτέρυξ: cf. πτοιέω = πτωριέω, 
πτώσσω, TTHTTO. 

9. κρωβύλος v. κόρυμβος: cf. κορυδός ‘crested lark,’ 
Sk. kurula ‘curl on forehead,’ kurala the same. 


10. dvar (for dhvar) ‘door’ θύρα fores may well belong 
to dhirv, dhruva ‘ steadfast,’ &c. (sup. No. 1). The 
original sense of dhvar is that of ‘a board,’ whence 
dhur ‘a yoke’: cf. clavis ‘key,’ 1.6. ‘bolt’ v. clava 
‘club.’ 


Beside the above there are other cases which with more 
or less probability should be included in the same category. 
The Sk. word phulla is clearly connected on the one hand 
with phal and on the other with Greek φύλλον : whence we 
must either with Meyer (Gk. Gr.’ § 61 p. 73) regard the 
Gk. νυ as derived from o or suppose a stem phul: we have 
the determinative appended in the word phalisa ‘creeper.’ 
The case of ἄγυρις πανήγυρις ἀγύρτης and of σπυρίς σπύ- 
ραθος is similar: the root of the former group appears in a 
double form, as ger in ayelpw grex and as gel in ἀγέλη 
grama gulma= Lat. glomus βλωμός βῶλος glau gelu: in 
the Sk. words connected with σπείρω σπυρίς, viz. pharvara 
‘sower, phariva ‘strewer, we have the w appended. It is 
to be confessed however that in all these cases, phulla 
gulma &c., the Sk. wu proves nothing, while the Gk. v may 
except in θύρα possibly be due to the neighbourhood of 
gutturals and labials. It is nevertheless tempting to regard 
these cases as similar to the preceding, as also to connect 
the u of Sk. muni ‘inspiration’ ‘a sage’ with the wu of manu 
manus. 

Now what are we to infer from this and the preceding 
lists? In the first place that in a number of cases we 
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cannot be certain whether we are dealing with 1. E. w or 
I. E.*r“l (=7 ἢ. Thus (aur ‘growing old’ may represent 
either ΟἽ from ger or Gur from guer. So in the case of 
tur hur mur gur dhur (dhuré ‘violently’). It is only by 
means of correspondences in other languages that we can 
attain to certainty. Secondly, that in considering the origin 
of the uw determinative we must start not with the verbs, 
which have been shown to be denominative, but with the 
nouns. Now it is a noteworthy fact that in connection with 
nouns in -w we very commonly find also simple root-nouns. 
Thus we have 

okey! v. Gk. νέκυς Zd. nasu. 

Sk. παρ 

dem ‘house’ (Brugm. Gr. 11 § 160 pp. 453—4) v. Lat. 
domus Sk. daminas ‘ householder.’ 


ΤΗΣ Sk. ταν 


Lat. pes > v. i 
αὐ ἰρέως Got. fotus 


γῆρυς v. Sk. gir ‘ voice.’ 

Sk. grbh v. Sk. grhu. 

Sk. vas v. Sk. vdsu. 

Sk. star ‘light’ v. Sk. svaru ‘sunshine.’ 
Sk. pir ‘city’ v. Sk. pura ‘ people.’ 


V 





Now when we find these secondary by the side of the 
primary nouns it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
former are derived directly from the latter. If this is the 
ease, the w can be nothing but some defining particle, 
appended in the same way as is the particle which forms 
the weak adjective in Slavo-Baltic. The u will then be 
nothing but the deictic particle which has survived in Sk. 
and which appears in the locatives and the perfects of the 
type paprau. As indications of the truth of this supposition 
we may quote the following circumstances. In the oldest 
Latin domus belongs almost entirely to the o- declension, 
except in the nominative and accusative singular. Yet we 
have evidence for the u-stem in the Sk. damiunas and else- 
where. It is therefore not unlikely that the w was originally 


18 
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attached only to the nominative and accusative singular’. 
The supposition will also explain the long vowel in Sk. 
déru janu sinu &e., which will be the same in origin as that 
in πατήρ ἄκμων πώς and the like. So -gmagaru by the 
side of emderu ‘beard’ appears in R. V. only in the nom. 
and acc. singular. 

I conceive therefore that we must start with root-nouns 
of the type | 
_dor gen. dordéds. 


pek gen. pekds. 


These were modified by the addition of the pronominal 
root wu to the nominative, giving stems 

doreu or déru or dora 
pekeu or peku or pekii. 

The effect of this addition might be to produce nouns 
out of adjectives, or otherwise define. Next the w passed 
into the other cases, which took place in several ways. 
Either the full stem of the pronoun was inserted immediately 
after the root, giving genitives in -ewos Gk. -eros; or the 
root form was inserted before the vowel of the termination or 
before its consonant, giving genitives in -yos and -ous, on 
which cf. Brugm. Gr. τὶ ὃ 232 pp. 576 sqq. A good example 
of such an insertion of a suffix originally found only in the 
nominative is seen in the declension of Sk. as@w ace. amum 
instr. amun@ &e.; while in Greek πάνυ is employed, if not 
in declension, yet in composition. 

But what of the stems of the type twer? Here we would 
seem to have a trace of a primitive custom of infixing 
determinants. At some stage in the history of the I. E. 
language it was possible to modify the noun dhdr for 
example in either of two ways, by appending the determin- 
ative τ (ὦ ey) or by inserting it, giving in one case dhoru 
(ὦ eu), in the other dhyor (dhuydr dheyor). The precise 
origin of this custom—presumably either very ancient or 

1 Cf. J. Schmidt’s view with regard to the -i of hrdi &c. (Pluralbildung, 


p. 244 sqq.). The same view is now held with regard to the -w by Pedersen, 
Κ, Z. xxx pp. 253 and 258 sqq. 
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analogical—and its precise range and meaning may be left 
undecided. But we have an analogous case, if De Saussure, 
Fick, and O. Hoffmann are right in deriving the stems of 
the types mrnd@ strneu from stems of the types mera steru 
by means of an infix ne to be also found in the Sk. bhinddmi 
class and elsewhere: a theory which is certainly supported 
by the common conjunction of the stems in question. The 
same ne is found suffixed in the -no- stems. May not the > 
same be the case with the u- determinative and others as 
well? If this were so, we could explain the parallelism of 
the pronominal stems 


80 810 810 
to tuo two. 


In some such way must we explain the Sk. tvaks- by the 
side of taks-, sweks and seks, πέντε and πυγμή (cf. Brugm. 
Gr. τι. §§ 169—170 pp. 475—6) and other similar cases. 


F. W. THOMAS. | 


VESERIS, AND THE LETTER F’ 


THE site of the alleged battle in the Great Latin War in 
340 B.c. which was won by the devotio of P. Decius Mus the 
elder has long been thought to be beyond discovery. The 
name occurs in the authorities in a way that shows they 
knew little more of it than we do; it is always ad Veservm 
or apud Veserim pugna, except that Livy writes’ ‘haud pro- 
cul radicibus Vesuvii montis qua via ad Veserim ferebat, and 
Aurelius Victor alone, by an obvious guess, calls it Veserim 
fluvium. But in a recent essay the well-known Swiss numis- 
matist Dr Imhoof Blumer’, supports an old suggestion of 
Millingen, that a set of Oscan coins with the legend ῥέενσερ 
and fensernum belong to the town Veseris. The object of 
this paper is to discuss a difficulty which Dr Blumer does 
not notice, but which must be cleared up before the identifi- 
cation can be for a moment accepted, namely, the altogether 
exceptional representation of the same sound by v in Latin 
and fin Oscan. 

The coins themselves present features of great interest 
quite apart from the name. The chief of these is that the 
two legends, one in Greek, one in Oscan character, have 
enriched the Ionic a8 (as used in South Italy) by a new sign 
ὁ, a reversed threestroke sigma specially used to denote the 
Oscan f. Since the two sets of coins‘ are identical in all 

1 This paper was read at a meeting of the Society on Oct. 27, 1892. 

2 8. 8; the other references are Liv. 10. 28, Cic. Fin. 1. 7, Off. 3. 31, 
Val. Max. 1. 7 and 6. 4, Aurel. Victor, Vir. Ill. 26 and 28. 

3 Numismatische Zeitschrift (Vienna) 886 p. 206 ff. 


4 Strictly speaking there appears to be only one example of the second 
coin, but it is well preserved and beyond all doubt. 
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respects save for the legends, and these agree in five out of 
six letters, there can be no doubt as to the value of the sixth, 
even if, as Dr Blumer supposed, no parallel use of the sign 
could be quoted. But there are two Bruttian inscriptions on 
helmets which contain the ‘same letter reversed (Zvetaieff, 
Insce. Ital. Infer. Dialecticae 246-7, 6 and 7 in a forthcoming 
Handbook of the Italic Dialects), but in which o is the 
ordinary Ionic 3. 


TpeBis σ' Seores Seder 
σπεδις μαμερεκιες GaiTrivs avaSaKeT 


Here the sign has been a riddle for years; Biicheler 
(fthein. Mus. 1884, p. 559) refused to recognise it as a letter ; 
Havet (Mém. Soc. Lingu. d. Paris, vi. p. 227) proposed to 
read it as a z, but neither, in my judgment, came any nearer 
to a probable rendering. But now, if we assume, as we 
surely may, that its changed position, § instead of 2, is 
simply due to the fact that the two inscriptions are retro- 
grade, we obtain perfectly obvious words, feores = Festus? 
and -faxer in composition® = Ose. *fefaced (fefacust) Umbr. 
*faced (facust), with -r for final d as regularly in Oscan 
written in Greek a8‘. 


1 This ¢ must, I suppose, be the initial of the man’s father ; if so, it 
must be reckoned as a peculiarity of Bruttian Oscan to put this after the 
praenomen, as was done by the Volscians and Umbrians, while in the Oscan 
of Samnium, Campania and Lucania the same order was usual as in Latin, 
namely to put the father’s initial after the nomen. 

2 ¢ here represents a long close 6 (Ose. ὅ), (Lat. Festus, Φῆστος) side by 
side with a short e (Osc. 6), just as o in Gr. alphabet represents a long close 
o (Ose. u) side by side with a short o (Osc. %), cf. another Bruttian insc. 
diovfer fepoope ταυρομ compared with regaturet and tritbtim in Osc. alphabet. 
(The ov of Avovfe: is remarkable, see Buck, Osk. Vocalism, p. 47.) 

3 With avafaxer cf, Umbr. Klavlaf aanfehtaf Tab. Ig. τι. α. 33 which 
may possibly mean ‘the dedicated chine’ instead of ‘the raw or half raw | 
chine’ which I suppose is what Biicheler means by ‘infectas.’ But the 
preposition an- is well attested in Italic (Osc. angetuzet anter, Umbr. 
afiktu, amparitu, antentu, etc., Lat. anhelare), whether it have the 
meaning of the Gr. ἀνὰ or Gr. ἐν, and whether Ital. an-, Gr. dva- represent 
I-Eu. an- or y-, see Buck, Osk. Vocalism. p. 15ff. The ava- of this inser. 
may possibly=Gr. ἀνὰ, but more probably is to be taken as an-ad- with 
von Planta, Gr. d. Osk.-Umb. Dial. p. 518. 

4 See Am. Journ. Phil. x1. p. 309 f. 
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To return from this digression, Dr Blumer has shown by 
a minute study of the types of these Fenserine coins in 
comparison with those of Hyria—a place known only from 
its coins—that the two towns are identical, that is to say, 
that some time in the course of the 4th century B.C. 
Hyria passed into the hands of the Fenserines, just as 
from similar causes Anxur was transformed into Terracina. 
Poseidonia into Paestum, Vibo into Valentia and the like. 
Further, from the close parallelism of some of the types of 
Hyria with those of Nola, it is clear that the two cities must 
have been close together, but cannot have been identical, as 
was once supposed. This then brings us to Veseris, because 
Nola itself is haud procul radicibus Vesumt montis. Thus 
the steps in the argument are: 

(1) The town of the Fenserni must be Hyria,’ 
(2) Hyria must be close to Nola, 
(3) Nola was close to Vesuvius, 
(4) Veseris was close to Vesuvius, 
.. Veseris =the town of the Fenserines. 

To come now to the question which I am chiefly con- 
cerned to discuss, the relation of the two names. The 
_ absence of the -n- before the -s- is so common as to present 
no difficulty ; not so the equivalence of the Latin v and the 
Oscan Κα The difference between the two forms cannot 
possibly be purely phonetic. An initial f in Oscan is always 
an initial f in Latin and nothing else. But in view of the 
curiously limited character of the Latin record, it may, I 
think, be conjectured that the variation arose merely from a 
nustake in spelling at one point in the course of the tradition, 
and if so it gives us an interesting point of chronology in the 
history of the Latin a8. When did its sixth letter cease to 
have the value v (digamma) and assume that of f? 

We have seen already that in the eight passages in 
different Latin authors in which the name occurs we have 
always and only the accusative Veserim with ad or apud. 
Does not this show that they knew no other case to use, and 
suggest that the original source of the story was in the 
Annales Maaimi (published from the pontifical records in 





- 
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120 B.c.) or some other similar Fasti with equally curt records 
of events? Now it so happens that the Acta Triumphalia 
for 340 B.c. (C. I. L. 1 p. 455) say nothing of Decius, but 
only chronicle the triumph of his colleague Torquatus. But 
the Fasti Capitolini at 295 B.c. (ibid. p. 433) mention the 
devotio of the younger Decius at Sentinum, so that they may 
have done the same for his father’ (they are lost from 345 to 
321 B.c.), and the form which I suppose the record to have 
had receives a certain amount of support, if any be needed, 
from Henzen’s very probable restoration of the Acta Tri- 
umphalia for 222 B.c. (ib. p. 458) 


spolia [opima rett[ulat 
djuce hostium V{irdumaro ad ΠΕ ΘΉΤΉΝΗ 
inter fecto | 


I do not, of course, mean to imply that, if we had the 
Fasti Capitolini at 340 B.c., we should (necessarily) find 
Veseris spelt with F, since we know (Henzen C. I. L. 1 p. 422) 
that their present form dates from 36—31 B.c.; but this may 
perfectly well have been the case in the earliest record. 
My suggestion is, in short, that about 340 B.c. F began to be 
used officially for f instead of the older FA (of the Nwmasioi 
inscription’, say 450 B.c.), and the vowel sign V to repre- 
sent the consonant v- in the place of the Greek F. We 
find F=f on the Duenos-inscription which dates from some- 
time in the 4th century*, and the further reform by which 


1 Tf it really took place. But the title of the battle is independent of the 
story of the devotio. Something happened ad Veserim, whether this did or 
not. 

2 Although even if they had *Feserim, Livy would still have written 
Veserim if he had found that spelling in his literary authorities. 

3 This on archaeological grounds its discoverers, Helbig and Diimmler 
(Wochenschrift f. Klass. Philologie 1887 col. 121) regard as earlier than the 
famous commercial treaty between Rome and Carthage, which Polybius dates 
from 509 8.c., Diodorus in 348 (Peter, Kritik d. Quellen ἃ. dlteren Rom. 
Geschichte, Ὁ. 124 and 155, Mommsen, Rom. Chronologie?, p. 320). Helbig 
however considered that the style and contents of the tomb (mainly 
Phoenician and only very slightly Greek) confirmed the statement of 
Polybius. 

4 As having C but no G, see Am. Journ. Phil. x. p. 458, where I was 
inclined to put it early in the century, but on no very decisive grounds. 
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the next letter G was introduced in place of Z is generally 
ascribed to App. Claudius’, Censor 312 B.c. Hence it is very 
natural to suppose that the first transcriber of the Annales 
found that he had to read F as v down to the middle of the 
fourth century B.C., and did not become conscious that it had 
changed its value till further down than the year 840, The 
name *FESERIS would be otherwise quite unknown to him, 
since the rarity of its coms proves that the town must have 
been destroyed or deserted very soon after that date. 

A further point may perhaps make this assumption seem 
a little less bold. Such a mistake in transcription would be 
especially natural to a Greek writer, who would probably be 
familiar with the use of the digamma in the records of more 
than one dialect, particularly in those of Southern Italy 
where we have inscriptions containing it as late as 300 B.c. 
(see Meyer, Gr. Gram.’ § 230 ff.), or in the writing of the 
Aeolic poets where the symbol may have been used, and 
still recorded in manuscripts down to late times; compare 
at least the you, ye (= Foe, re) of the learned poetess Balbilla 
under Hadrian. And in fact in the 8th book it seems clear 
(Peter Kritik d. Quellen d. dlteren Rom. Geschichte, p. 57 ff., 
Weissenborn’s Livy, ed. 8, Hinleitung, pp. 27, 36) that Livy 
was largely indebted to Claudius (Quadrigarius ?), whom he 
states himself to have translated the Greek chronicles of 
C. Acilius. Another of his authorities, Caelius Antipater, is 
said to have followed the Greek chronicler Silenos. It is 
less likely that the legend (or tradition ?) came from either 
Fabius Pictor or Cincius Alimentus, who both wrote in 
Greek, because we know’ that they gave very meagre details 
of the times before their own. 

Finally, we have what is perhaps the strongest piece of 
collateral evidence for my suggestion in the fact that it 
is just at this date (350 Bc.) that we find the Greek 


1 See Jordan, Kritische Beitriige, p, 155 ff., where (p. 156, 1. 1) 482 a.v.o. 
is a misprint for 442. 

* See Peter op. cit. p. 52, quoting Dionysius, ἑκάτερος τὰ ἀρχαῖα... κεφαλ- 
αιωδῶς ἐπέδραμεν. 
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alphabet finally giving way to the Oscan? in Campania 
and Samnium, see Friedlainder’s Oskische Miinzen passim, 
Mommsen Unterital. Dial. p. 104 ff. (his conclusions are 
given by von Planta Gram. d. Osk.-Umbr. Dialekten, 1. p. 30), 
a process which appears in the coins of *Fenseris itself. 
The subjugation of the dwellers in the Latin plain by the 
half-Sabine power of Rome (389—3838 B.c.) and the conquest 
of Campania by Samnite tribes from the mountains (from 
about 420 B.c. onwards) were both triumphs of pure Italic 
blood over a half-Etruscanised, half-Grecised population ; 
and while the Samnites forced upon the Oscans the use of 
the alphabet which they had brought with them, the 
Romans began to shape independently for their own use | 
the alphabet which they had originally borrowed from the 
Greeks. 


R. SEYMOUR CONWAY. 


1 Itself derived from a Greek a8, but through the Etruscan. 
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ΤῊΝ ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE. 


THE existing editions of the Romaunt of the Rose 
have many corrupt passages. The best. edition is that by 
Dr Morris, in vol. vi of his ‘ Chaucer’s Poetical Works’; and 
all my quotations refer to it. 

There are three authorities: (1) Thynne’s edition of 
Chaucer, A.D. 1532; (2) a MS. at Glasgow; and (3) the 
original French text. I denote these respectively, as ‘Th.,’ 
‘G., and ‘F. text.’ By collation of these three, it is possible 
to restore the correct text in several places; and, usually, 
without any uncertainty. 

The French text quoted is that edited by Méon, printed 
at Paris in 1813, in four volumes. 

I give the numbering of the lines as in Morris’s edition, 
though it is not quite correct. I also give only a selection of 
the emendations which I propose. Several of them are due 
to Dr Kaluza, of Kénigsberg, who has given me his assistance 
in the preparation of a new edition of the poem, and has 
himself written an excellent article on the subject. 


195,6. ‘To taken other folkis thyng, 
Thorough robberie or myscoveiting.’ 


The last word is an error for miscounting; for the F. text 
(1. 182) has mesconter. The un was probably misread as 
ut (for vt), and then an e was inserted to make a real word. 
Or probably miscounting seemed wrong, and muscoveiting 
was a (needless) conjectural emendation. For Thorough 
read Through. 

20 
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274. ‘For she is in so στοῦ turment 
And hath such, whan folk doth good’ 


After such supply wo, woe. This is the word invariably 
used in such a connection. The original has:—‘ Et a tel 
duel quant gens bien font.’ Here duel= F. dueil, woe. See 
F, text, 1. 263. 


379. ‘For men thynke it redily, 
Thre tymes ben [y]passed by,’ 


Here ypassed for passed is Morris’s correction. But we get 
no sense until, as Dr Kaluza suggests, we supply er, Le. ere, 
before men. The original has:—‘ Aincois que len I’éust 
pensé’; 1.6. Before one would have thought it. Time flies 
quicker than we expect it todo. See F. text, 1. 371. 


442, ‘From hir the gate ay werned be 
Of Paradys, that blisful place.’ 


The word ay is a mere expletive, taking the place of a 
dropped word. The lost word is shal, translating the French 
ert (Lat. erit); F. text, 1. 434. Hence, for ay read shal. 


444, ‘For sich folk maketh lene her grace.’ 


It is difficult to see how this error arose, unless, perhaps, 
the original text was written from dictation. For grace is 
substituted for face, as the whole sentence is copied from 
Matt. vi. 16. The F. text (1. 436) has: ‘Car icel gent si 
font lor vis Amegrir.’ 


508. ‘Daunws of love.’ 


The MS. actually has dawnws, a non-existent word. Thynne’s 
text has Dawnces ; and the F. text has ‘ Les dances d’amors.’ 


567. ‘She hadde a gay mirrour.’ 


The line is too short; supply in honde, 1.6. in hand, after 
hadde. Cf. F. text, 559 :—‘ En sa main tint ung miroer.’ 


773. ‘They caste, and hente fulle ofte.’ 


Morris has casten, to fill out the line; but it remains im- 
perfect. I should read: ‘They caste, and henten hem ful 
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ofte’; supplying hem. So in]. 775, supply ne before failide, 
which should rather be failed. 


1006. ‘This lady called was Beaute, 
And an arowe, of which I tolde.’ 


The latter line will not scan, and the word And gives no 
sense. Read:—‘ As was an arowe’; the F. text (1. 997) 
has :—‘ Ainsinc cum une des cinq fleches.’ We have already 
had a description of five arrows, of which one was named 
Beauty. Here we have a description of a lady, who was also 
called Beauty. See 1. 952. 


1018. ‘No wyntred browis hadde she,’ 


Wyntred is one of the words which Tyrwhitt gives in his 
list of ‘words unexplained.’ By comparing this with 1. 1020, 
we see that it should be wyndred. The verb to wyndre has 
not been explained ; but it answers to guignier in the F. text 
(I. 1008), of which an older form must have been wignier, 
obviously the form out of which the E. verb was made. 
Guignier meant to disguise or to paint up, and is usually 
joined with farder, with a similar sense. It means that she 
did not paint her eyebrows. 


1058. ‘But afterward they prile and poynten.’ 


There is no such word as prile. The word meant is prikke, 
Le. pierce. Thynne’s edition has prill, with two I’s. The 
origin of the error is curious. The M. E. kk was written so 
as to look like Jk. Thus the word would look like prilke or 
prilk. Again, prill would be written with a bar through both 
l’s. It would then not be difficult to mistake one word for 
the other. The F. text (1. 1046) has pozgnent, 1.6. puncture, 
pierce. 


1089. ‘Of venym durst hym no-thing doute.’ 


Durst gives no sense, and cannot govern him. It is substi- 
tuted for the then obsolescent impersonal verb thurte, which 
always takes the dative him. Thurte him means ‘he needed’ ; 
and the sense is—“he did not need at all to fear venom.” 
This substitution occurs in several other passages, in fact, 
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throughout the poem. Thurte, fuller form thurfte, is cognate 
with the G. diirfte. So in 1. 1824, 


1187. ‘Largesse hadde on a robe fresh 
Of riche purpur sarlynysh.’ 


Here sarlynysh is mere nonsense. It arose from the fre- 
quent mistake of reading a long sas 1. The right word is 
Sarsinesh, 1.6. Saracenic, a term preserved in the modern 
sarsnet. The F. text (1. 1170) has:—‘ D’une porpre Sarra- 
zinesche.’ 


1200. ‘And that was he that bare the ensaigne 
Of worship, and the gounfaucoun.’ 


The two original texts both have gousfaucoun, i.e. goose- 
falcon, or goshawk. Dr Morris has only half corrected the 
word, thus creating a ghost-word (non-existent word). The 
right word is, of course, gonfanoun, a banner, answering to 
the ensaigne or ensign, of the line above. The F, text (1. 1185) 
has gonfanon. 


1281. ‘And after daunced, as I gesse, 
And she fulfilled of lustynesse.’ 


This is a most absurd perversion; it was shewn by Ten 
Brink that the two words And she have been evolved out 
of the dissyllabic word Youthe, translating F. Jonesce (1. 1268 
of F. text). Perhaps the original MS. was damaged here, 
and only the last two letters could be read; for it reappears, 
correctly, in 1. 1302 below, where Youthe is leef is a curious 
error for Youthe, his leef, 1.6. Youth, his sweetheart, as the 
context shews. . 


1313. ‘And loken on these faire loreyes,’ 


There is no such word as loreyes. Read loreris, i.e. laurel- 
trees; we then get a common form, and a perfect rime to 
oliveris. So, in 1. 1379, for lorey read lorere. In the latter 
case, Thynne’s edition has the variant lawrer. (For oliveris 
some editions wrongly have ormeres.) 
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1334. ‘He hadde hym bent anoon ryght ; 
And he fulle soone sette an ende,’ 


The former line will not scan, and gives no good sense. 
A mistake of h for ὦ is common, and the F. text (a com- 
mandé, 1. 1316) shews that we must really read He bad; in 
consequence of which bent must become bende it, with 7 
supplied. In the next line, 7 has again been dropped. 
The right reading is :— 


‘He bad him bende it anon-right; 
And he ful sone it sette an ende.’ 


An ende means ‘on end.’ He set it (his bow) on end, to 
bend it. 


1369. '*Gyngevre, and greyn de Parys.’ 

This will not scan. Seeing that the F. text (1. 1351) has 
‘graine de paradis,’ the correction is obvious, viz. to expand 
Parys into Paradys. Cotgrave explains F. graine de 
Paradis by ‘Grains of Paradise, or the spice which we call 
Graines. It was a spice made from some kind of Amomum, 
and resembled cardamoms. It seems to be the same as 
‘Ceylon cardamoms,’ which are the fruit of Amomum grana- 
paradise. 


1399. ‘That sonne myghte there noon dyscende, 
Lest the tender grasses shende.’ 


Shende, i.e. harm, spoil, governs grasses, and requires a nom. 
case. Insert 2 after Lest, to complete the line and the 
sense. 


1441. ‘Til I had al the garden bene.’ 


This gives no sense. Dr Kaluza has noted, that, in other 
passages, the French vergier is sometimes translated, not by 
garden, but by yerde, i.e. yard, with the same sense. There 
is no difficulty about using the prep. im after its case, 
Read :—‘ Til I had al the yerde in been. Owing to the 
somewhat unusual place of the prep. in, the phrase yerde in 
was turned into garden. The line recurs at |. 1348, where 
in has been inserted before al; but the line then halts. 
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1453. ‘To shoten, at goodnesse, to the dere.’ 


This passage only occurs in Thynne’s print. Shoten is a false 
form; the correct form is sheten or shete. The confusion 
of 6 with o is endless, in all fifteenth-century MSS. Again, 
Morris’s print is incorrect here, The reading in Thynne 
is not goodnesse, but goodmesse. This looks wrong, but it 
happens to be right, if only it be divided into two words. 
Read :—‘ To shete, at good mes, to the dere. None of our 
glossaries recognise mes, but it is a real word, and a hunting 
term. The phrase at good mes is a mere translation of the 
A. F. hunting term a bon mes, which meant, when in a 
favourable position, when so placed as to get a good shot. 
See Ducange, Supplement, s. v. Mes. In Marie de France, 
Iai de Guigemar, |. 87, a man tries to shoot at a deer. 
“Trair voleit, si mes eust”; ie. he wished to shoot, if he 
had a good opportunity. I think it is derived from Lat. 
missum. The E. shot gives the sense, nearly. 

The same correction is required in 1]. 3462, 


1591. ‘The entrees of the yerde accusith.’ 


The F. text (1. 1569) has: ‘Tout l’estre du vergier accusent, 
where accusent means ‘disclose.’ Hence entrees is a mere 
error for estres, which is frequently used elsewhere to trans- 
late F. estre. It means ‘the inner parts. So in 1. 1448, 
esters should rather be spelt estres; the correct spelling 
occurs in 1. 3626. 


1608. ‘That shal hym lede into laughyng,’ 


Here laughyng is absurdly out of place. The F. text 
(1. 1586) has :—‘ Qui d’amer l’a tost mis en voie’; so that 
the thing meant is loving. It was probably confused with 
lowing, or rather lowhing, which is an occasional spelling of 
laughing. See note to 1. 2293 below. 

N.B. The above emendations are all that refer to the 
text of Chaucer. Fragment A of the poem (which alone is 
his) ends at 1. 1705. Fragment B, ll. 1706—5813, and 
Fragment C, ll. 5814 to the end, are by another hand or 
other hands. 
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2285. ‘Farce not thi visage in no wise.’ 


This is mere nonsense; for to farce is to stuff, as one stuffs 
a fowl. The right word is Fard; for the French text has 
‘Mais ne te farde’; 1. 2180. Cotgrave translates fardé by 
‘farded’; and explains the vb. farder by ‘to paint, colour, 
disguise’; and the sb. fard by ‘fard, painting, properly 
ceruse, or white lead.’ The sense is: ‘do not paint your 
face with ceruse.’ 


2293. ‘That yvelle is fulle of curtesie 
That knowith in his maladie.’ 


Here knowith is an extraordinary error for lowhith, another 
form of laugheth; for the F. text has ri¢ (1. 2190). In the 
preceding line, the French is:—‘C’est maladie moult cor- 
toise.. Hence the sense is:—‘ That evil (viz. Love) is very 
courteous, and even laughs in the midst of his disease.’ 


2301. ‘To day he pleyneth for hevynesse, 
To morowe he pleyneth for jolynesse.’ 


Here pleyneth is wrongly repeated; in the second line, the 
word meant is pleyeth. The F. has:—tUne hore plore, 
et autre chante’; 1. 2198. (This emendation has been 
objected to as needless ; I do not know why.) 


2336. ‘In londes lore who-so wolde leve.’ 


Here leve means ‘live, riming with geve, 1.6. give. Londes 
arose from misreading loues (with w) as lones (with n), after 
which d was inserted to give it a sort of sense. It means:— 
‘whoso would desire to live in the teaching of Love.’ See 
the context. The F. text has: ‘Se nus se viaut d’Amors 
pener, 1.6. if any one wishes to occupy himself with love; 
], 2228. (This emendation was made in Bell's Chaucer; 
but Dr Morris failed to note it.) 


2650. ‘What whider it be.’ 


This gives no sense. For whider read weder, 1.6. weather. 
See the next line. 
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3337. ‘For I ne knewe no cherisaunce.’ 


There is no such word as cherisaunce. By mistake of v for r 
(not uncommon) it stands for chevisaunce, the word used in 
the original, and meaning ‘resource’ or ‘remedy.’ See the 
New Eng. Dictionary. 

This blunder produced another. Cherisaunce was some- 
times misprinted as cherisaunie, and again altered to cheris- 
aunet, explained as ‘comfort’ in Kersey’s Dictionary. Chat- 
terton fell.into the trap; and began the introduction to his 
poem of Alla with—‘ Somme cherisaunei ’tys.’ 


3693. ‘But I forpeyned wonder stronge, 
Though that I aboode right longe 
Aftir the kis, in peyne and woo, 
Sith I to kis desirede soo: j 
Tille that, rewyng on my distresse, 
Ther come Venus the goddesse, 
Which ay werieth Chastité, 
Came of hir grace to socoure me.’ 


This passage is very corrupt. Dr Morris has corrected 
rennyng, in 1. 3697, to rewyng; an obvious improvement. 
But at least two more corrections must be made. Though, 
in 1, 3694, is miswritten for Thought, which is the principal 
verb of the sentence ; forpeyned being only a past participle, 
requiring a comma before it. No two consonants are more 
often confused than ὁ and ¢; for they are usually almost 
indistinguishable. Hence, in 1. 3698, come is a mistake for 
tome, 1.6. for to me; for the verb came occurs in 1. 3700. 
Also, in 1. 3699, werieth is for werreyeth, meaning ‘ wars 
against.’ With these corrections, the sense is: ‘But I, 
oppressed very severely with pain, thought I had waited 
much too long for the kiss, &c. Until that there came to 
me Venus the goddess, out of her willingness to help me, and 
pitying my distress; she who always wars against chastity.’ 
The spelling is also incorrect in many places. <Abood 
never takes final 6; neither does Cam. The form to kis is 
Northumbrian ; the Midland is kisse. The whole of Frag- 
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ment B abounds in Northumbrian forms, which should be 
kept. The right form of the lines is as follows: 


‘But I, forpeyned wonder strong, 
Thought that I abood right long 
After the kis, in peyne and wo, 
Sith I to kis desired so. 

Til that, rewing on my distres, 
Ther to me Venus the goddes, 
Which Sy werreyeth Chastitee, 
Cam of hir grace, to socour me.’ 


Note that After means ‘hoping to get. The F. text (3428 
—31) has: 


‘Adés me tarda li otrois 

Du baisier que tant desiroie ; 
Més Venus qui tous dis guerroie 
Chastéé, me vint au secors.’ 


Thus to me precedes Cam, because me precedes vint. 


4322. ‘I wente aboute it alle queyntely.’ 


This gives no sense, in connection with the context, which is 
all about buying and selling. Dr Kaluza has made here a 
most happy conjecture. He reads: ‘I wende a bought it al 
queyntly, i.e. I weened to have bought itall cunningly. We 
must notice that wende, weened, is again miswritten wente 
only a few lines below, in 1. 4352. The use of ὦ for ha or 
have is not uncommon. The French text settles the matter. 
It has (1. 3964), ‘ Ges cuidoie avoir achetés,’ 1.6, I weened to 
have bought them. 


4358. ‘For a twynklyng turne hir wheele.’ 


Thynne’s text shews that turne should be towrneth, pro- 
nounced towrn’th.. I propose to insert in after For, to com- 
plete both sense and metre. We then get:—‘For in a 
twinkling tourn’th hir wheel.’ The French text (1 3996) 
has :—‘Ele a une roe qui torne, ie. She (Fortune) has a 
wheel which turns.. 
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4365. ‘For it is I that am come down. 
Thurgh charge and revolucioun.’ ἡ 


For charge read change or chaunge. The word was probably 
at first written as chatige, or chdge, and then misread. 
Bell’s edition has change, correctly. 


4370. ‘For alle my joye and alle myne hele 
Was in hym and in the rose, 
That but thoue wole, which lfym doth close, 
Opene, that I may hym see,’ &c. 


Here thoue wole is mere nonsense. First of all, the word 
thuue is misread; the MS. has yone. Thynne has you, mis- 
read for yon. We thus know that yon is the right word ; 
see |. 4368. After this, Thynne has wol, in which we have 
only to make a change of a single letter. The right reading 
is yon wal. The F. text has: ‘Qui est entre les murs en- 
close’; 1. 4008. 


4478. ‘They doon a gret contrarie.’ 


The line wants two syllables. The F. text (1. 4108) has: 
‘ Avoir me lest tant de contraires,’ ie. it lets me have (or 
makes me have) so many contraries, to be quite literal. I 
think it is clear that the translator rendered the passage in 
a similarly bald and literal manner ; and wrote accordingly :— 
‘They doon me have a στοῦ contrarie.” Fele (feel) would be 
better than have; but I suspect that have was really his word. 





C). 
Vv 


Many similar corrections might be added. They will all 
appear in my edition of Chaucer’s Works. 


W. W. SKEAT. 


A NOTE ON VIRGIL. 


Virgil Aen. 1 393—400. 


Aspice bis senos laetantis agmine cycnos, 

aetheria quos lapsa plaga Iouis ales aperto 
turbabat caelo: nunc terras ordine longo 395 
aut capere aut captas iam despectare uidentur. 

ut reduces illi ludunt stridentibus alis 

et coetu cinxere polum cantusque dedere, 

haut aliter puppesque tuae pubesque tuorum 

aut portum tenet aut pleno subit ostia uelo. 400 


‘T am not a bird’ said the Irishman ‘to be in two places 
at once’; and it is another injustice to his distressful country 
that we call this speech a bull. The bird which is in two 
places at once is the Virgilian swan. Aeneas is bidden to 
behold these fowl alighting or alighted on the earth, and 
with the same breath is told that even as they are sporting 
together in the zenith, so are his scattered ships united in 
the harbour or the harbour-mouth. To evade the contra- 
diction they propose to give the perfects in v. 398 the force 
which the perfect has for instance in ‘fuimus Troes’, and to 
interpret the line ‘and have ceased from circling the sky and 
from singing’. This interpretation is so obscure to its own 
inventors that they cannot agree when it was that the circling 
and singing took place, Ladewig and Wagner putting it before 
the swoop of the eagle, Weickert and Forbiger afterwards. 
But this doubt may be set on one side: it is apparent that 
unless the verse forms one picture with the verse preceding 
it, and describes, as that describes, the present doings of 
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the swans, it has no part to play in the simile and tallies 
with nothing in the apodosis introduced by ‘haut aliter’ 
which describes the present doings of the ships and not 
what the ships have ceased to do. Accordingly Ladewig 
professes himself dissatisfied with his own explanation, and 
Weidner declares that he can make nothing of the verse and 
would willingly strike it out. Conington offers the remark 
that the words ‘coetu cinxere polum’ are ‘evidently orna- 
mental and only vaguely descriptive’. To say that swans 
are doing what they are not doing may be ornamental, but 
I deny that it is even vaguely descriptive. 

Now it will be seen that if terras in v. 395 were altered 
to some such word as nubes the contradiction would vanish 
and the verses would give no difficulty’, A while ago the 
swans were pursuing their voyage overhead, when an eagle 
swooped from the empyrean and scattered them abroad ; 
but now with their column formed anew they are soaring 
to the—clouds, let us say,—and above the clouds: even as 
they are reunited and rejoicing in the sky, so are the 
ships in the haven. And it must further be reckoned as 
a point in favour of some such change that ‘terras captas 
iam despectare ’, or ‘respectare’ as the Palatine has it, is 
a phrase which has caused great dissension and perplexity, 
whereas the words ‘nubes aut capere aut captas iam de- 
spectare’, ‘scaling the clouds or looking down on the clouds 
they have scaled’, appear straightforward and simple. If then 
the place of terras is to be taken by some word signifying 
the sky, that word can hardly be other than stellas. Ribbeck 
in his prolegomena quotes from Virgil’s capital Mss thirteen 
clear instances of 1 confused with 7, and the list is not ex- 
haustive: it may be an error of the ear, but the shapes of 
the two letters are much alike in the ancient cursive which 
has left its few remains at Pompei and on certain cinerary 
urns of the Augustan epoch. In this script also the resem- 
blance between 8 and ὁ is close enough to render easy the 
loss of the first letter in stellas after the last in nunc: of this 


1 Peerlkamp removes the contradiction by altering polum in v. 398 to 
lacum, ; 
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confusion Ribbeck gives sixteen examples. The hyperbole 
to my taste is frigid, but unhappily it has many frigid 
hyperboles to keep it company. In the georgics and bucolics 
such things are not found; but of the Aeneid I can only say 
with Markland ‘ plurima esse in isto Poemate, quae, si ego 
(pessimus omnium poeta) uersus scriberem, nollem in meis 
conspici’. Virgil never meant them for our eyes: Donatus or 
rather Suetonius relates of him that ‘ne quid impetum mora- 
retur, quaedam imperfecta transmisit, alia leuissimis uersibus 
ueluti fulsit, quos per iocum pro tibicinibus interponi aiebat 
ad sustinendum opus, donec solidae columnae aduenirent’. 
Lucretius too is full of this temporary scaffolding, but in 
him such verses are apt rather to be crude and prosaic; in 
Virgil they oftenest have a false intensity, and this is not 
the only passage where he soars too near the stars: compare 
ΠΙ 423 ‘Charybdis...sidera uerberat unda’, 567 ‘ ter spumam 
elisam et rorantia uidimus astra’, 619 ‘ipse arduus altaque 
pulsat | sidera’. Our instance, softened as it is by ‘uidentur’, 
is less extravagant than these and approaches rather v 517 
(columba) ‘decidit exanimis uitamque reliquit in astris | 
aetheriis’ or X 193 ‘Cycnum...linquentem terras et sidera 
uoce sequentem’. The closest parallel I have anywhere 
found among the ancients is Ovid met. Iv 788 sq. where 
Perseus relates his flight through the air, ‘quae freta, quas 
terras sub se uidisset ab alto | et quae iactatis tetigisset 
sidera pennis’. To quote parallels from modern poetry either 
in defending a classical text or in recommending a conjec- 
ture is not as a rule a legitimate proceeding; between 
Tennyson and Virgil however there is so much resemblance, 
perhaps in other respects but certainly in this habit of using 
language too grand for the occasion, that I do not feel myself 
debarred from adducing in conclusion these lines from the 
fourth book of The Princess: ‘at eve and dawn With Ida, 
Ida, Ida, rang the woods; The leader wildswan in among the 
stars Would clang it.’ | 


A. EK. HOUSMAN. 


EMENDATIONS OF FRAGMENTS OF 
EURIPIDES, ὅσο, 


I. Carcrnus frag. 8 (Nauck ed. 11). Stob. flor. 38, 18. 
χαίρω σ᾽ ὁρῶν φθονοῦντα, τοῦτ᾽ εἰδὼς ὅτι 
ἕν δρᾷ μόνον δίκαιον ὧν ποιεῖ φθόνος" 
λυπεῖ γὰρ αὐτὸ τὸ κτῆμα τοὺς κεκτημένους. 
The unmetrical last line has called forth several conjectures 
[αὐτὸ κτῆμα Wakefield; αὖ τὸ κτῆμα Welcker; αὐτοὺς 
κτῆμα F. α. Schmidt; αὐτόχρημα Nauck (formerly)] but 
none are satisfactory. The verse should certainly run :— 
λυπεῖ yap αὐτὸ τοῦτο τοὺς κεκτημένους. 


i.e. τὸ φθονεῖν is itself a vexation to those who feel it. A 
gloss τὸ κτῆμα written to τοῦτο has ejected it from the text. 
IJ. Euripides frag. 62. Stob. flor. 111, 8. 


Ἑκάβη, τὸ θεῖον ws ἄελπτον ἔρχεται 
θνητοῖσιν, ἕλκει δ᾽ οὔποτ᾽ ἐκ ταὐτοῦ τύχας. 


“τύχας in ζυγοῦ mutari vult Wecklein: ἥκει δ᾽ οὔποτ᾽ εἰς 
ταὐτοῦ στέγας F. G. Schmidt: neutrum sufficit.” Nauck. 
Perhaps the common confusion of K and IC has occurred 
also here, and the true reading should be :— 


> ΝΜ ᾽ > i | / 
ἕλκει δ᾽ οὔποτ᾽ εἰς ταὐτὸν τύχας. 


III. Euripides frag. 580. Stob. flor, 91, 24. 


᾿Αγάμεμνον, ἀνθρώποισι πᾶσιν ai τύχαι 
\ / > > / 
μορφὴν ἔχουσι, συντρέχει δ᾽ εἰς ἕν τόδε. κτλ. 


Grotius conjectured μομφήν. I would rather read πᾶσαν---- 
μορφὴν, “exhibit every (outward) variation.” 


C. E. 5. HEADLAM. 
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F (Latin Alphabet) =‘ f,’ date 225 
Fox and Wolf 187 sqq. 


Generic use of μή 15, 17, 28 
Genitive of relation 10 
Genitive with σύμφωνος 19 
Greek alphabet replaced by Oscan in 
Campania 227 
Greek Imperative 50 sqq. 
(1) ordinary independent com- 
mands 52 
(2) imper. used for a concession 
or supposition 52 
(3) after a rel. pronoun 52 
(4) after ἐπεί 52 
(5) with ὡς 53 
(6) with ὥστε 53 
(7) 8rd person of concessive im- 
perative used in a question 
53 


(8) ordinary imperative in sub- 
ordinate clause 53 
(9) other subordinations with the 
3rd person 54 
(10) imperative in questions of (7) 
put obliquely 55 
(11) 1st pers. plu. of hortative con- 
junctive after εἰ μή 55 
Greek imperative, translations of 
52 sqq. 
Greek lexicography, contributions to 
154 sqq. 
Greek verbs in -dw 214 
x " -ὕω 214 
» loss of u after ὃ 192 


Herodotus, two mss of 135 sqq. 
Horatiana 176 sqq., 184 sqq. 
Hyria 224 
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-iit (Latin) corrupted in mss 177 
Imperative subordinated in Old and 
Middle High German 54 
Intensive, the Sanskrit 206 
Inversion of government 31 


Latin imperfect subjunctive, origin 
of 126 sqq. 

Latin perfect 215 

Lithuanian (and Lettic) so- called 
optative 127 


Medicean ms (Herodotus) 136 
μὴ οὐ with a participle, construction 
of 38 sqq. 


oblique cases of (ὁ) μηδέν, οὐδέν 58 

Optative Greek of imaginary future 
time 15 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses, emendations 
of 140 sqq 

οὐ and μή after verbs of saying and 
thinking 34 


(ii) 

Ablaut 94 
Aeolic 86 
Analogy 89, 94, 97, 98, 99, 106, 107 
Anaptyctic vowel 91, 94, 96, 104 
Armenian 

1.6. liquids in 91-2 

Le. gh in 102 

Le. i, j in 102 

Le. s in 102 

Le. u, v in 101-3 

transcription of 100 


Boeotian 81, 97 

Cyprian 98 

Dentalism 81 

Digamma 82—105 passim 

Dissimilation 83, 86, 88, 89, 90, 91, 
93, 94, 97, 104, 105 

Doublets 89—106 passim 

Elean 93 

Fusion of roots 91-5 


Gortyn inscription 88, 93 
Gothic 102 


h, not in Cyprian 98 
» English 77, 78 


‘Right’ and ‘ Left’ in augury 156 sqq. 

Right to Left among the ancient 
Egyptians 167 

Root-nouns 220 

Root-nouns and nouns in -u 219 


Sanskrit Fifth Conjugation and the 
U Determinative 207 sqq. 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, grammatical 
annotations 50sqq. 
notes on 5 sqq., 
72 sqq. 
Spiritus Asper in Greek 77 sqq. 
Addenda 
119 sqq. 


339 9? 


” ” 


Transpositions of letters in Latin 


mss 146, 150, 180 


Velar consonants and U 193 
Verbals in -ros active and passive 29 
Veseris and the letter F 222 sqq. 


‘The Spiritus Asper in Greek}. 


h, German 77, 78 
, Greek from i-, 8-, 81, 8u-, U- 78 
106 passim 
hysterogene before ii- 81 
medial dissimilates 98, 94, 97 
misplaced 90 
» Latin 78 
», Sanskrit 78 
Hesychius 86, 92, 93, 99, 105 
Hyperdorism 94 


i, j, distinguished in Armenian 102 
᾿ Greek 87, 101 


Levelling 90, 91 
Liquids in Indo-Eur. 91, 92 


Parasitic i- 81 
Phonetics of English h 77, 78 

Pe. of spiritus asper 77, 78, 79 
Prepositional prefix 87, 94, 106 
Prothetic vowel, see Anaptyctic 


Sievers-Osthoff law 97 

Sigeian inscription 91 

sm- initial, in Greek 78 

Spiritus asper, for spiritus lenis 95 


with spiritus lenis 89 


” 


1 Abbreviated. For the full Index of Subjects to this paper see p. 111. 
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Spiritus lenis for spiritus asper 82-9 
ΑἹ with spiritus asper 89 


su- loses s- 89, 95, 99, 104, 105, 106 
Suffixes 
Armenian -er 103 
Greek -ασια 104 
” -neu- 85 
»» ττερο- 83 
»  -Tys 88 
Sanskrit -tar 85 


Tabulae Heracleenses 89, 96, 104 


u- Boeotian 81 
u to ii, date of change in Greek 82 
ti developed h in Greek 81 
u- and v- distinguished in Armenian 
101-3 
ns in Greek 100, 
102, 104-6 


wh English 78 





B. GENERAL INDEX OF WORDS. 


GREEK (L). 


ἀκμή strength 32 
ἀμφιδέξιος 32 
ἀμφίπληκτα passive 29 
ἀνύω in prophecy 9 
ἀπόθ 

ἀποικεῖσθαι 29 
ἄψαυστος passive 29 


δείξει impers. 32 


εἰ καί 13 sqq. 
ἐκμετρούμενος Without obj. 27 
ἐκτέταμαι = ἐκπέπληγμαι 9 


ζῆλος ‘glory’ 87 
θοάζειν meaning 5 
iva=6re ἐνταῦθα 29 


καί (adversative) 14 
», (epexegetic) 31 
illative) 7 


37) 


GREEK (IL). 


a- 82, 83 
a- 90 
ἄαται 94 
dara 104 
datos 94 
ἀβέλιον 94 
ἀγέεσσι 86 


καλυπτός passive 29 

ὁ μή, ds μή in generic expressions 18, 
28 

περᾶν 23 

πιστεύω ‘obey’ 22 

πρίν and ἕως 26 ᾿ 

προδείξῃς 22 

πρός after its case 10 

σπάργανα-ε γνωρίσματα 30 

συμφορά 6 sqq. 

συναλλαγή 5 

τέχνη, art of a sovereign 17 


φέρω ‘bear about with me’ 28 


xpéos 9 


ws meaning 30 


ETYMOLOGICAL. 


ἅγιος 80 

ἁγνός 80 

ἄγος 89, 91 
ἅγος 89, 91 
ἄγω 96 

ἄδην 89, 91, 94 
ἅδην 89, 91 
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ἁδύς 80 ἀμύσσω 197 
ἀέλιος 94 ἄναυδοι 92 

af rXavéos 93 ἁνδάνω 80, 91 
*aFXavjs 93 *dveha 94 
ἅζομαι 80 dvew 82, 83 
ἄημι 85 *qeoa 94 
ἀθρέω 89, 90 . ἄνευ 82, 85 

GO péw 89 aview 82 
ἀθρόος 82, 83, 89, 90 ἁνύτω 89 
ἁθρόος 82, 89 ἀνύω 89, 94 

ai 87, 88 ἁνύω 94 

αἷμα 79 ἀολλής 93 
αἱμασιά 104 ἀοσσητήρ 93, 97 
αἵμων 79 ἀπαρχή 104 
αἴνυμαι 95 : amofenéor 93 
αἵνω 90 ᾿Απόλλων 95 
aipéw 92, 95 ἅπτω 96 

αἴρω 95 ἀραιός 95 
alréw 95 ἀραρίσκω 95 
αἴτιος 95 ἄρκυς 89 
ἄκοιτις 83 ἄρκυς 89, 95 
ἀκόλουθος 213 ἅρμα 95 
ἀλάομαι 92 τς ἁρμάμαξα 90 
ἀλαός 92 ἄρμενα 95 
ἅλας 79 ἁρμονία 95 
ἀλδαίνω 107 ἁρμός 95 

ἀλέα 89, 92, 94 ἀρν- 100 

ἁλέα 89 ἅρπαξ 79 

ἀλείς 107 ἁρπεδόνη 19 
ἀλεύω 218 ἅρπεζα 19 

ἄλη 89, 92 ἅρπη 91 
ἀλῆναι 107 , ἄρσην 108 
ἀλής 89 ἀρύω 214 

ἁλής 89, 98 ἀσάμην 94 
ἁλία 98 ἄσμενος 87, 88, 91, 94 
ἁλίζω 93 ἀστήρ 93 
ἅλις 91, 93, 106 ἄστυ 100, 101, 106 
ἅλλομαι 79, 82, 107, 108 dow 94 

ἄλοχος 83 drep 85, 86 
ads 79 Gros 82 

ἄλσο 82, 86, 107 αὖλαξ 105 
ἄλσος 82, 86, 106 αὔριον 106 
ἄλτο 107, 108 αὔω 89, 91, 93 
ἀλύω 89, 92, 214 αὕω 89 

ἁλύω 89, 92 αὔως 106 
ἁλῶναι 93 ἀφαιλήσεσθαι 92 
ἀλώπηξ 191 ἄχος 104 
ἅμαξα 89, 90 ἀψίς 89 

ἅμαξα 89, 90 ἁψίς 89 
ἀμαρύσσω 215 dw 94 

ἄμεναι 82, 83, 94 “Aws 106 

ἀμῆ 82, 83, 89 

rit δες bros 198 
ἁμῆ 83, 89, 90 , ἐφραρψκὴ 

dun 89 βρυγμός 19 
ἄμμος 89 

ἄμμος 89 γυῖα 197 
ἄμνιον 95 γύλιος 197 
ἀμόθεν 82, 88, 90 γυμνός 197 


ἀμόθεν 82, 88 ο΄ γυνή 194 


ἕ 80, 89 

ἑανός 99 

ἔαρ 100, 106 
édw 82, 86 
ἐγ!ῃληθίωντι 93 
ἔδαφος 82, 83 
ἔδελθον 82, 83 
ἕδος 79, 82, 83 
ἐδώλιος 89 
ἑδώλιος 89 
ἐέρση 91, 96 
ἕζομαι 79 

ἔθος 87, 88 

εἰ 87, 88 

elai 86, 87 
εἴκοσι 100, 101 
εἴλη 94 

εἵλη 94 
εἰλικρινής 89, 92 
εἱλικρινής 89, 92 
εἴλω 92, 106 
εἷμα 106 

elpyw 89, 94 
elpyw 89, 94, 95, 105 
εἴρειν 82, 85, 95 
elpepov 104 
εἰρήνη 95 

εἱρκτή 95 

elpos 100 

els 79 

ἑκάσταν 104 
ἕκαστος 80 
ἑκάτερος 80 
ἕκητι 99, 101 
éxupés 80 

ἑκών 99, 101 
ἑλάνη 94 
ἐλαφρός 92 
ἐλάχεια 198 
ἑλεῖν 93 

“Edévyn 94 
ἐλεύσομαι 213 
ἕλη 94, 101, 106 
ἑλίκη 92, 188 
ἕλιξ 89, 92 
ἑλίσσω 92 

ἕλκος 92 

ἕλκω 92, 105 
ἐλλός 89, 92-3 
ἑλλός 89, 92, 93 
ἕλλοψ 93 

ἕλμινς 92 

ἕλος 130 

ἐλύω 89, 92, 214 
ἑλύω 89, 92 
ἕλωρ 93 

ἐμύς 89 

ἑμύς 89 

év 85 

ἐναλίγκιος 82, 85 
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ἐν δέξιοις derivation 172 
ἐνδοθιδίαν 89 
éverre 82, 83 

évn (καὶ νέα) 95 
ἔνη ‘nine’ 96 

év 85 

ἔνιοι 82, 85 

évirn 98 

ἐνίπτω 98 

évvéa 96 

ἔννεπε 83 

ἕννυμι 99, 108, 106 
évos 89, 95 . 

évos 85, 89, 95 

ἕξ 80, 96, 104, 105 
ἕξω 79, 104 

éop 105 

ἐορτή 96 

ἑορτή 96 

ἐπιδέξιος derivation 172 
ἕπομαι 79 

ἔπος 100, 102 
ἑπτά 79, 96 
ἐπωπίς 91 

ἑπωπίς 91 

ἐργασία 104 

ἔργον 101 

Ἐρινύς 82, 86 

ἔριον 100 

"Epis 86 

ἕρκος 95 

ἕρμα 79, 95 
ἑρμηνεύς 79 

Ἑρμῆς 79 

ἕρπω 80, 91 

épon 89, 91, 103 
Epon 89, 96, 99, 103 
ἔρσην 103 

ἔρσις 89, 95 

ἕρσις 89, 95 
ἐρύεσθαι 82, 86 
ἐρύω 193 

ἐσμός 89 


. ἑσμός 89 


ἔσπαρται 86 
ἕσπερος 99, 102, 105 
ἔσταλκα 86 

ἔς τε 89 

ἕστε 89 

ἑστία 99, 105, 106 
ἐσχάρα 105 
ἑταῖρος 84 
’Erefavdpos 83 
éreds 82, 83-5 
ἐτής 84, 85, 87, 88 
éros 100 

ἔτυμος 83 

ev- 86 

εὕδω 80 

ἐύς 86 
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εὔω 89, 91 
edw 89 

ἔχω 91, 104 
ἕως 80, 89 
Ἕως 105, 106 


farels 107 
Κιλῆναι 107 
fadoo 107 
άλτο 107, 108 
fapv- 100 
άσμενος 88, 91 
felpew 85 
Féxnre 101 
fexévr- 101 
fen 101 

fe 104 

έργον 101 
fépiov 100 
Fepber Oar 86 
ferefo- 83-5 
Férns 84, 85 
Feyerevxés 91 
βῆλος 101 

fnpt 84, 88 
Αδεῖν 101 
Fidios 88-9, 101 
Fixare 101, 104, 105 
Ακμάς 83 
Fiorwp 99 
foivos 100 
*ForAxXos 93 
févos 100 


ζέω 102 


87 
- 87, 94, 106 
80 


] 

γγέομαι 96 
δομαι 87, 88 
δος 87, 89 
ἠδυνάμην 94 
ἡδύς 79, 87 
ἠέλιος 82, 94 
ἠξέλιος 82, 94 
ἦθμός 89, 90, 91 
ἡθμός 89, 90, 91 
HOw 89, 90 
ἥθω 89, 90 
ἤια 86 

ἤιος 86, 87 
nxa 96, 97 
ἥκω 97, 98 
ἥλιος 80, 82 
Ἦλις 130 
ἦλος 99, 101 
ἤλυθον 213 
ἦμαι 97 


3+ D+ 3932S Vs Se OH DB 





7 
ἡμεῖς 97 

ἡμέρα 86, 87, 105 
hut 84 

7 

7 


μι- 80 
παρ 80 
ἥρως 79 
ἠχή etc. 134 
ἠώς 106 





i 80, 97 

ἰαρός 98 

ἱαρός 98 

ἰδεῖν 100, 101 
ἴδιον 105 

ἴδιος 87, 88, 101 
ἶδος 87, 89, 105 
ἱδρύω 79 

ἱδρώς 80, 87, 105 
i-e-re-o-se 98 
ἱερός 98 

ἱερός 92, 97-8 
ἵεσθαι 99 

in 87 

ἰήιος 86, 87 
inut 80, 97 
*ihgv 97 
ἱκανός 99 
txap 99 
ixuaréos 83 
ixuds 82, 83 
ἴκμενος 98-9 
ἱκνέομαι 98 
ἐκτᾷ 99 

ixrap 98 
ixrev 99 

ἵκω 98 

ἱμάς 80 

ἵμερος 98 

ἵν 80 

ἵνα 80 

léds 83 

ἰός 97 
ἱππεύς etc. 212 
ἵππος 97 
Upaves 134 
i-ro-ni 98 
ipds 97-8, 99 
Ἰσμήνη 98 
ἵστημι 80, 99 
ἴστωρ 89, 99 
ἵστωρ 89, 99 
ἱών 97 


καλύπτω 215 
καταξελμένων 98 
κελεύω 218 
κολούω 218 
κρούω 218 
κρωβύλος 218 


κύκλος 194 
κύκνος 195 
κύλα 196 
κυλλός 196 
κύω 196 
κωκύω 196 


λύκος 198, 197 


μελλέρανες 184 
μόνιμος 95 
μορύσσω 21 
μύειν 89 


νύξ 194 


ὁ 80 

ὁ- 79 

ὁγδόῃ 96 

ὁδός 80 

οἶκος 98, 100 
olvos 100 

ὁκτώ 96 

ὀλέκῳ 98 

ὁλκή 92 
ὀλοίτροχος 89, 92 
ὅλος 80, 82, 93 
ὁμο- 79 

ὅν 88 

ὀνυχ- 195 
ὀπάων 82, 83 
ὄπις 83 

ὁπός 82, 83 
ὁράω 99, 105 
ὀργή 85, 91 
ὁρμή 79, 92 
ὅρμος 79 
ὄρονται 99 
ὁρός 82, 85, 91 
ὀρούω 213 
ὅρπηξ 82, 83, 89, 91 
ὁρτή 96 


ὀρύσσω 215 

ὅς 80 

ὀτρύνω 215, 217 
ὄττι 86 

ovdos 82 

οὗλος 82 

οὖρος 82 


ὄφρα 86 
ὄχλος 93 


πλέω 215 
πλώω 214 
ποιητέος 83 
πόλεϊ 97 
πόλι 97. 
πτύρομαι 218 
πτύσσω 215 
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πυκνός 197 


ῥέω 215 


σήμερον 86 
of€éé 105 
σκύλακες 196 
σκύμνος 196 
στέροψ 93 
σύτο 107 


τερύσκω 215 
τήμερον 86 
τρύσσω 195 
τρύω 214 
Tpww 214 


ὕαλος 122 
ὑβός 123 

ὑγιής 123, 198 
ὑγρός 123 
ὑδέω 123 

ὕδωρ 81, 102, 123 
ὕθλος 123 

vids 80 

-uk and -vy 196 
ὑλάω 122 

ὕλη 80 

ὑμεῖς 80, 97 
ὑμήν 81, 123 
Uupes 86 

ὕμνος 81 

ὕπαρ 81 

ὑπέρ 81, 122 
ὕπνος 80 

ὑπό 81, 122 
ὕραξ 80 

ὕρχη 123 

vs 80 

ὑσμίνη 80 
ὑστέρα 122 
ὕστερος 123 
ὑφή 122 


φηγός 188 
φλυκτίς etc, 194 
φλύω 214 
φονεύς 211 


χρῦσός 217 
xwpls 217 


ὠκεανός 94 
vos 100 
ὥρα 99 
ὥρα 80 

ὡς 80 
ὠχρός 192 
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LATIN (L). 


adlegere 153 

ad Veserim 222 
amasso etc. 128 
apud Veserim 222 


dexter ‘favourable’ 159 
fuat 148 


hic and ille ‘the former—the latter’ 
183 


ignes and imbres confused in mss 151 
immuratus 148 


laewus ‘ unfavourable’ 159 
lamosus 147 
lureo 140 


praemonstrator, meaning 182 


sinister ‘favourable’ 157 
sola and loca confused in mss 141 


toruus and paruus confused in mss 
143 


LATIN (11). ETYMOLOGICAL. 

aeruscare 95 repo 80 

alnus 92, 107 rudis 132 

alveus 107 rudus 182 

aptus 96 

Aurora 106 sal 79 

aurum 192 salio 79 

avis and cognates 189 salix 92 
saltus 82, 106 

cervic- 104 salum 79 

consul 129 sanguen 95 

culpa 130 sapor 83 
sarpo 79, 80 

desivare 82 satur 82 
semi- 80 

facio 98 senex 85 

fervo 215 serere 82 

fluo 215 sero 79, 85 
serpo 80 

heri 103 sertum 79 
serum 82, 85 

icere 98 servare 82 

ingruo 215 servus 104 

insece 82 silva 80 

is, id 88 socius 82 

iuba 122 sollus 80, 93 

iuvat 122 somnus 80 
sorex 80 

lavo 108 soror ae 

lu 198 stella 

τὰ struo 215 

orca 123 suavis 80 

ovis and cognates 189 sub 122 ‘ 
Subura 198 

perendie 95 sucus 83 

pius 87 sudum 80 
sulcus 92, 105 

rapio 79, 80 super 122 

raudus 131 . sus 80 


svae (Osc.) 87 
svai (Osc.) 87 


uagio 134 
uleus 92, 105 
unda 81, 123 
urna 104 
uterus 122 
uvidus 123 


vallis 130 

vallus 99, 101, 131 
vegeo 123 

Velia 92 


aj- 96 

antar 85 

antara- 86 

anya- 95 

ar- 85, 92, 95, 96 
ag- 96, 97, 98 
asan 79 

ahan 87 

aham 97 


a 94 

api 87 
apya 87 
ayus 86 
ag- 96 
aca 96, 97 
ase 97 


itas 88 

id 88 

idam 88 

is 92, 98 

isiras 92, 97, 98 
isus 97 


y- 96 
wr- 95, 96 
ac- 96 


uchaimi 105 ἡ 
uttara- 81, 123 
udan 102 

upa 81 


INDEX 


velum 133 
venum 100 
Venus 88 
verna 106 
verus 84, 85 
vesper 99 
Vesta 106 
vestio 99 
vestis 106 
vigintt 101 
vimen 80 
vinum 100 
volvo 92, 106, 215 
vulpes 198 


BRUTTIAN, 


-faxer 223 
feores 223 
*PESERIS 226 


SANSKRIT. 


upari 81, 122 
urana 100 
uvasa 106 

us- 86, 105, 106 
ugas 105 


airnu- 106 
arvati 209 


ena 92 
esas 88 


kurvanti 210 
krpana 130 


gurvati 208 
carvati 210 
ciwati 210 
jalam 133 
jiwati 209 
jurvati 208 
jval, jvar 218 
tirvati 210 
tvar 216 
danvati 210 
diksati 204 
divyati 209 
durvati 209 
devati 209 
drévati 216 
dvara 218 
dvar 218 
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dhanvati 209 
dhirvati 208 
dhravati 216 
adhvdrati 217 
narbati 210 
niksati 204 


parbati 210 
pamgu- 102 
pamsu 102 
purvati 208 
pratar 85 


brhat- 103 
bhdrvati 210 
bhiksate 204 
bhurajanta 217 
bhurana 217 
bhirja 188 


bhisati 204 
bhydsati 204 


murvati 209 


yakrt- 80 
yaj- 80, 96 
yas 80 
yas- 102 
ya- 87, 98 
yapya- 86, 87 
yaman- 87 
yavat 80 
yacu 83 
yusma- 80 
yoni 122 


lopdca 190 


van- 88, 91, 94 
vapus 81 
Varuna 211 
varman- 100 
varsistha- 105 
vag 99, 101 

2 vas- 86, 99, 105, 106 
3 vas- 106 

5 vas- 101, 106 
vasana- 99 

va- 85 

‘vihas 134 

vij- 83 

vid- 101 
vindami 101 


are@na 104 
igi 83 
hama 87 


vrs- 99 
vrsan- 108 
vyac- 99 
vrata- 96 
vlag- 93 


carvati 210 
crnoti 216 
cla k§na 188 
cvacuras 80 


satya- 82, 83, 84 
san- 94 

sana- 85, 95 
sanutar 82, 85 
sama 87 

sar- 92 
Saranyu- 82, 86 
saras 79, 92 
sarvas 80, 93 
salila- 92 
sdda- 80 
saman- 84 
sdra- 79 
Sdrameya- 79 
sic- 82, 83 

si- 80 

swyati 209 
sim 80 

su- 86 

sirya- 80 

sev- 79 
syiman- 81 
sva 80, 87 
svadha 87 
svapna- 80 
svar- 99, 122 
svasar- 105 
svid- 80 


hindsti 204 
hiruk 217 
hurd 217 
hurik 217 
hvdrate 217 


ZEND. 


haro (Gatha dialect) 129 


xragpstra 130 


alowés 190 

arag 92 

ardar 103 
aregakn 103 
arew 92, 94, 103 


barjr 103 


gail 191 
garel 106 
gan 104 

. gar 100 
garn 100 
gerxmn 100 
get 102 
géz 104 
gin 100 
gint 100 
giser 102 
giri 104 
gitem 101 
gom 101 
gore 101 
gowrn 104 
gtanem 101 


ern 92 


erek 108 
erék 103 


“pus 87 
élnis 92 

lape 199 
medis 131 


alder (E.) 92 
an 85 


ander 86 
ano (E.) 85 


beech (E.) 188 


chevisaunce (E.) 236 


INDEX. 


ARMENIAN. 


Z-genum 103 


lawanal 103 
loganam 103 


kogi 108 
kov 100, 108 


jer 103 
yoiz-k* 102 


éogay 103 
cow 103 


post 102 


vaz 104 

vax 104 

var 94, 101, 106 
vas 103 

vasn 101 

varj 104 

vec 104 

vel-k§ 101 

vem 104 


k‘irtn 104 
k‘oir 104 


BALTO-SLAVIC. 


(Lithuanian.) 


opia 87 
opis 87 


setu (Bulg.) 84 


velku 92, 105 
virti 101 


TEUTONIC. 
(E.=English, G.= Gothic.) 


dumb (E.) 132 


gestern 103, 104 
gistra- (G.) 103 


gistra-dagis (G.) 103 


inu (G.) 85 
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= 


jer (G.) 80 


_ miscounting 229 


thurte (E.) 231 


vortreflich 98 
vulfs (G.) 1991 


ohne 85 vunds (G.) 104 
saft 82, 83 wara 99 
salaha 92 weich 83, 104 
sally (E.) 92 werk 101 
seim 79 wunder 90 
sonder 86 wundro- 90 
sumar 87 
syne (E.) 85 

KELTIC. 


elain (Cymr.) 92 





C. INDEX OF PASSAGES. 


(1) GREEK. 
Aeschines, in Timarch. Ὁ. 5, § 29,18 Herod.1. 2, 64 
Aeschylus, Persae, 579, 92 70 fin., 60 
Apollonius Rhod. 1. 1294 schol., 90 89, 52 
Aristophanes, Aves, 884 schol., 89 187, 43 
Aves, 1567, 170 τω 11, 60 
Vesp. 281, 61 36, 167 
Aristotle, de Caelo τι. 2, 161 98 fin., 64 
Metaph. τι. 6, p. 1093*, 30, 110, 45 
169 Iv. 31, 81 
Probl. 28. 1, p. 945° 5, 81 vi. 9, 44 
Artemidorus, ’Ovecpoxp. 11. 36, p. 130, 106, 38, 44 
162 vir. 180, 61 


1x. 71, 60 
Hesiod, Scut. 101, 94 
Hesychius svv. 

ἀγέεσσι, 86 


Athenaeus 1. 18, p. 21 8, 171 


Callimachus, Hym. Jov. 69, 173 


Carcinus, frag. 8, 242 ἔλλοψ, 93 
ἔορ, 105 
tkap, 99 

Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. 350, 17 ἔκμενος, 98 
Fals. Leg. p. 379, 44 ixra, 99 
Fals, Leg. 383, 14 tkrev, 99 


Dionysius Halicarnassensis 11. 5, 158 


Etymologicon Magnum, 155. 23, 88 
460. 10, 5 

Euripides, Cycl. 6, 178, 175 

Hipp. 1360, 173 

I, T. 385, 60 

frag. 62, 242 

frag. 536, 56 

frag. 580, 242 


Hippocrates, Aph. 1245, 82 


Homer, Iliad τ. 


“ἢ 


Vil, 


§1, 91 
113, 91 
479, 98 
532, 107, 108 
597, 166 
353, 158 
117, 79 
125, 107, 108 
160 sqq., 69 
183, 166 


Homer, Iliad vit. 
ΙΧ. 
XII. 


XXII. 
Odyssey tv. 
v. 


Ix. 

x. 
ΧΙ]. 
ΧΙΠ. 
XVII. 
ΧΧΙ. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 


INDEX. 
Lysias, Or. 7. 16, 66 


359, 85 
236, 158, 173 
233, 85 
237, 158 
391, 108 
124, 84 
402, 107 
407, 92 
714, 107 
392, 83 
616, 108 
255, 85 
353, 108 
534, 107 
571, 107 
607, 107 
12, 107 
308, 107 
546, 68 
290, 91 
22, 164 
190, 164 
80, 163 
240, 164 
365, 166 
338, 108 
141, 166 
538, 107 


Hymns, Merc. 450, 174 


Inscriptions : 


Cauer?, 113. 13, 93 
204, 89, 98 


216, 95 


255. 7, 93 
259. 4, 93 


296, 105 

303, 81 
Collitz, 38. 3, 98 

60. 8, 31, 


98 


Corpus Inscrr. Att. τ. 324, 90 


325. 13, 96 


Roehl, Inserr. Graec. Ant. 110. 8, 85 


Gortyn Inscription τ. 


Tabulae Heracl. τ. 


113, ο. 93 
131, 78 
344, 78 
446, 91 
482, 91 
492, 91 
524, 82 

9, 88 

17, 88 

1. 11, 89 

14, 89 

115, 104 

152, 93 


Isagoras, in Phaenom. 35, p. 161 8, 


165 
Isocrates, Areop. p. 
Helen. p. 


147 a, 32 
217 ο, § 52, 45 
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Menander, Mein. 4, 297, 54 


Plato, Cratyl. 425 p, 55 


Euthyd. 297 o, 43 
Gorg. 509 a, 43 
Laws, 747 B—p, 62 
Laws, 800 8, 55 
Lysis, 212 νυ, 48 
Phaedr. p. 256 ο, 68 
Phaedr. 265 B, 62 
Phileb. 11 8, 19 
Protag. 310 5, 21 
Symp. 177 ν, 169 
Symp. 210 8, 43 
Theaetetus, p. 175 p, 170 


Plutarch, de Is. et Os. 32, 160 


_ Plac. Philos. τι. 10, 162 
Quaest. Rom. 78, 157 


Sophocles, Ai. 503, 37 


732, 6 
1127, 14 
1297, 92 
90, 14 
97, 41 
263, 42 
544, 41 
605, 32 
666 (emended), 15 
696, 18 


Antig. 


Electra, 


Oed. Col. 64, 21 

70 (emended), 21 

75, 54 
154, 23 
235, 9 
252, 9 
360, 39, 47 
410, 5 
885, 23 
964, 20 
964, 61 
1104, 17 
1112, 32 
1230, 29 
1383, 10 
1419, 33 


Oed. Rex, 2, 5 


13, 39, 48 
14, 5 
43, 6 
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Sophocles, Sophocles, 
Oed. Rex, 43—45, 72 sqq. Oed, Rex, 969, 29 

44,6 979, 29 

98, 9 997, 29 
153, 9 1002, 30 
155, 9 1035, 30 
161, 10 1074, 30 
172, 10 1078, 30 
178, 10 1086, 31 
179, 10 1134, 31 
198, 11 1210, 31 
220 sqq., 11, 39, 47 1214 (emended), 31 
227, 228, 12, 70 1219, 32 
283, 14 1243, 32 
289, 46 1294, 32 
302, 14 1298, 32 
305, 13 1395, 33 
314, 15 1404, 33 
316, 15 1414, 33 
318, 15 1453, 33 
325, 16 1455, 34 
328, 16 1456, 34 
380, 16 1483, 35 
397, 17, 55 1512, 35 
403, 18 1519, 35 
409, 18 1522, 36 
420, 18 1526, 37 
476, 19 1529, 37 
493, 19 Philoct. 13,14 
523, 20, 58 305 (emended), 21 
525, 10 305, 67 
539, 21 328, 25 
5438, 21, 50 572, 20, 67 
570, 21 685, 23 
5838, 21 688, 29 
624, 21 715, 18 
640, 22 Trach. ‘71,14 
651, 22 93, 15 
665, 23 109, 29 
673, 23 314, 14 
677, 23 845, 6 
681, 24 ; 1218, 14 
690, 24 | 1228, 1251, 22 
696, 25 
702, 25 ‘ 
720, 9 Themistius, Or. xx1. p. 263 p, 171 
723, 25 Thucydides 1. 9. 5, 66 
724, 25 68, 27 
740, 25 π. 29, 14 
772, 26 m1, 29, 26 
775, 26 Iv. 92 fin., 54 
790, 27 vi. 1, 46 
794, 27 2, 20 
796, 28 2. 4, 61 
817, 28 vitt. 60, 43 
863, 28 Tzetzes, p. 946 (Miill.), 91 
866, 29 
946, 29 


960, 5 Xenophon, Anab, τι. 3, 11, 48 


7 
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(2) LATIN. 
Cicero, de Div. 11. 39, 82, 156 Ovid, Met. x. 202 sq. (emended), 148 
, 636 sq. a 148 
Horace, Carm. 111. 4.50(emended), 146 731-3 Φ 149 
Iv. 4. 65—68 (emend- x1. 180 sq. τὸ: 149 
ed), 176 sq. 270-2 τ: 150 
Epist, τι. 2. 87—89, 181 523 3 151 
Serm. τ. 1. 108 sqq., 179 x11. 24-6 os 151 
11, 3. 208—213, 180 x1. 601-3 ἐξ, 151 
724—7 ‘is 152 
Livy 1. 18, 160 xry. 200 ᾿ 152 
xv. 622-5 τ 152 
Ovid, Ibis, 127, 159 
Met.1. 237-9 (emended), 140 Plautus, dulul, 47, 21 
345 τ 141 820, 21 
441. 4 aC 141 Men. 818 (emended), 140 
632 oy >. A Rud, 3. 5. 18, 21 
τι. 275-8 9 142 PAE: 
688 ‘ 142 Rutilius 1. 127 sqq., 177 
776 9 140 
855 sqq. ,, 142 Seneca, Herc. Fur. 766 (emended), 140 
11. 660sqq. _,, 143 Phaedra, 617 sqq. (emended), 
721-5 me 143 150 
Iv. 663 + 144 Servius, on Verg. Aen. τι, 693, 160 
v. 117 sqq. ss 144 
vi. 61-4 % 144 Tibullus 1. 4. 27 (emended), 178 
vi. 554sqq._ ,, 145 
741 sq. * 146 Valerius Flaccus 1. 191 (emended), 
864 sq. ὃς 146 140 
γι. 237 ws 147 ‘Virgil, Aen, τ. 393—400 (emended), 


x. 169 sq. ‘3 147 


239 sqq. 


(3) ENGLISH. 


Chaucer, Romaunt of the 
(emended) 
line 195, 6, 229. 
274, 230 
379, 230 
442, 230 
444, 230 
508, 230 
567, 230 
773, 230 
1006, 231 
1018, 231 
1058, 231 
1089, 231 
1187, 232 
1200, 232 
1281, 232 
1313, 232 
1334, 258. 


Rose 


line 1369, 233 
1399, 233 
1447, 233 
1453, 234 
1591, 234 
1608, 234 
2285, 235 
2293, 235 
2301, 235 
2336, 235 
2650, 235 
3337, 236 
3693, 236 
4322, 237 
4358, 237 
4365, 238 
4370, 238 
4478, 238 
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